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A considerable lapse of time has occurred since the 
publication of the first volume and the second volume 
of History of Indian Medicine is now submitted to the 
public. In arranging the scheme and determining the 
scope of this work, certain points demanded considera¬ 
tion and it has by no means been easy to arrive at a 
decision *rtgarding them. A History of Medicine would not 
be complete if the account of the Sages who promulgated 
the science did not find a place here. Medical science 
in ancient times was a subject of study which all learned 
men, sages, and kings learnt for the benefit of the human 
race, 


In this volume the consideration of the prehistoric 
period—the account of the gods and sages who took part 
in the development of the healing art in India, has been 
dealt with. To know the History of Medicine in Ancient 
India is to know the entire domain of Indology as the 
teachers of medicine were sages who were seers of the 
Vedic hymns, elaborated the . philosophical systems, 
speculated on the existence of God, and were, in fact, 
concerned in the intellectual history of Ancient India. 
To deal with such a vast field of study is impossible for 
any man and many shortcomings would be found in the 
book. It is restricted to the collection of data which are 
not even logically and classically arranged. Genealogical 
tables have been inserted wherever they were nee led to 
elucidate the text. 
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The article on J§alihotra appeared in part in the 
Historical Quarterly , Vol. I and Vol. II. The introduction 
appeared in the Journal of Ayurveda, Vol. II and Vol. III. 

The life of Atri has been described twice through 
oversight. 


My thanks are due to authors for quotations from their 
books and much of the best in this treatise is due to 
others. I am under a pleasing obligation to my son 
Jitendranath Mukerjee for valuable assistance in the 
correction of proofs. 


156, Haris Mukerjee Road, 
Bhowanipur, Calcutta. 
1st September , 1926. 
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As regards the transliteration of Sanskrit words, we 
have employed the method adopted in the Congress of 
Orientalists and circulated in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, ignoring in fact, the unpleasant characters 
of the Sacred Books of the East. 
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INTRODUCTION 

It is no doubt interesting to find that the public has 
at last been awakened by a sense of responsibility as to their 
duty to help in the regeneration and development of 
Indian medical science. The Hindu physicians them¬ 
selves have felt the necessity of an organisation among 
their professional brethren for the consideration of the 
ways and means for the proper study and improvement 
of the science of medicine and for propaganda work to 
train public opinion and enlist public sympathy in its 
favour. The All-India Ayurvedic Conference was thus 
ushered into existence. It has been doing useful work in this 
direction and holds its sittings in different provinces year 
after year. Important discussions relating to some depart¬ 
ment of medical science are held there amongst the 
physicians of various parts of India and Ceylon, irrespective 
of caste or creed. Such deliberations have not only enriched 
science but cemented the friendship of delegates who * 
represented the different sections of the population of India. 
The Head Office of All-India Standing Committee—The 
Ayurveda Mahamandala and Vidyapltha— is located at 
Cawnpur for the present. About two dozen centres have 
been opened in the various parts . of India to conduct 
examination of students in Ayurveda. Such centres of 
examination exist in Bengal, Behar, Oudb, Central India, 
Delhi, United Provinces, Rajputana, Central Provinces, 
Punjab, Sindh, Orissa, Dravida, Andhra De6a, Bombay, 
Karnatic, Berar, and Ceylon. 

Our Government could not sleep over this consciousness 
of the people to regenerate their own system of medical 
practice. Colleges for systematic study and research have 
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been established by the philanthropic and public-spirited 
citizens which have not failed to attract a due share of 
sympathy and patronage, however insufficient in 
comparison to the universal good, the object of such 
institutions,—from the Government. The municipal and 
other corporate bodies have realised their duty towards 
the development of the indigenous system of cure which 
alone can reach the teeming millions of poor inhabitants 
through a network of charitable dispensaries and hospitals 
which will distribute remedial agents at a comparatively 
cheaper cost. Madras has got its Government School of 
Indian Medicine, besides the Channa Purai Ayurveda 
Kalasala, ' established by its public-spirited citizens. 
Ayurvedic Department has been opened in the Hindu 
University of Benares with a hospital attached. In this 
sacred city of the Hindus, and the ancient seat of Hindu 
learning and culture, the Ayurveda Vidyaprobodhini 
PathSala has been founded. In Rishikul, Hardwar, the 
Ayurveda Vidyapltha; in Rishikesh, the Bawa Kali 
Kamblewaleka Ayurveda Vidyalaya ; in Pilibhit, the 
Lalit Hari Ayurveda College,* in the Presidency of 
Bombay, the Prabhuram College ; —all bear testimony to 
the self-sacrifice and energy of the founders and promoters 
of these centres of education. The Ayurvedic College of 
Gurukul, Kangri ; the D. A. V. College of Lahore; and 
the Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbi College of Delhi, are now 
recognised institutions for the cultivation and advancement 
in the seieuce of Ayurveda. 

The Indian chiefs were not slow to manifest their 
sympathy towards this renaissance of Ayurvedic treatment, 
Jaipur had been the seat of a college of Ayurveda—the 
Jaipur Raj Ayurvedic Vidy§laya—financed and main¬ 
tained by the State from a long time. The Maharaja of 
Alwar is well-known for his encouragement towards 
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•^L^Ayurvedic studies. The Gawalior Raj Ayurveda Vidya¬ 


laya, the Mysore Government Ayurveda College, the 
Patiala Raj Ayurveda Vidyalaya, the Trivandrum Govern¬ 
ment Ayurveda College, and the Baroda Raj Sanskrit 
Pariksa Samiti and the Ayurveda Mahavidyalaya, Patan, 
Baroda State, are unmistakable proofs of the faith of the 
noble Princes who are at the helm of these principalities. 
The Thakore Saheb of Gondal is well-known for his 
interest in the Ayurvedic science. Bharatpore spends a 
good sum for the treatment of its subjects according to 
the Ayurvedic method, and other States are helping in 
this regeneration of Ayurveda. 

Besides the*Madras Government College of Ayurveda, 
there are other colleges founded by our Government: 
The Behar Government Ayurveda Vidyalaya at Jagga- 
nathpore; the Muzzaffarpore Government Ayurveda 
Vidyalaya; and the Ayurvedic and Unani College at Delhi. 
The U. P. Government has the intention to appoint a com¬ 
mittee to enquire about the indigenous system of medicine. 
The Government of the United Provinces has sanctioned 
the annual recurring grants-in-aid of Rs. 30,000 for the 
benefit of the Ayurvedic institutions under its jurisdiction 
and for the sanction of a donation of Rs. 50,000 and an 
annual recurring grant of Rs. 5,000 in aid of the 
Rishikul Ayurvedic College. 

In Bengal an Ayurvedic Committee was appointed 
by the Government of Bengal in August 1921. In 1925 
the Committee submitted a Report for the consideration 
of the Government. The decision of the Government of 
Bengal is being anxiously expected by the people but we 
do not know when it will be made public. Three 
Ayurvedic Colleges have been started in Bengal; the 
Asfcanga Ayurveda Vidyalaya, the Vaidya Ssstra Pltha, 
and the Ayurveda Vidyalaya named after Govinda Sundarl, 
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Astanga Vidyalaya is better equipped with library, 
laboratories, etc., and is likely to have its buildings completed 
soon. The Corporation of Calcutta appointed a Committee 
to find out means for the amalgamation of the three 
colleges, but notwithstanding the best efforts of the 
committee the amalgamated College of Ayurveda could 
not be established. I was a member of the committee, 
and the report we submitted is annexed herewith for the 
information of the public. The Corporation has sanctioned 
grants-in-aid for the three schools. The Corporation has 
opened Ayurvedic charitable dispensaries in the different 
quarters of the town. Four charitable dispensaries 
have already been started in its four districts,—an 
example which has stimulated other provinces and even 
villages. The Municipalities, District Boards, Union 
Boards and benevolent citizens have thus recognised the 
claims of Ayurveda as a system of medicine which requires 
improvement and help. 

In Ceylon, the Lanka Ayurvedic Medical College with 
a Hospital attached has been opened at Jaffna. The 
Karnataka Ayurvedic College of the Audhra Research 
University has been established at VAianagram. Even 
institutions established to teach Western system of 
medicine have incorporated Ayurveda as one of its subjects 
in the final examination. The Jatlya Ayurjibana Vidyalaya 
or the National Medical Institute of Calcutta teaches 
Ayurveda in its fifth year as a subject in the curriculum 
of studies. 

Associations for the cultivation and improvement of 
the science have been founded. Two associations— the 
Ayurveda Sabha and the Brahman Ayurveda Sahha have 
been established in Calcutta, and are doing useful work. 

A Journal of Ayurveda has been started in Calcutta. 
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^ "^Contribution from renowned physicians of Calcutta and 
eminent Vaids in the domain of Ayurveda and kindred 
science are being published month after month. Similar 
journals are being published from other provinces, though 
the scientific value of such publications requires better 


management as regards choice of articles and contribu¬ 
tions. When I began to study Ayurveda contributions 
from the Graduates of the Medical Colleges of India were 
few and far between, but now well-read and experienced 
physicians are coming forward with their excellent articles 
on some aspect of Ayurvedic studies. Thus an attempt 
is being made to resuscitate the knowledge embodied in 
the Ayurvedic literature, not only by the practitioners of 
the art but also by the learned men from a love of 
scientific investigation. 


The original works on Ayurveda are written in Sanskrit 
language. Many of the works have been translated in 
the vernaculars of the different provinces. The works of 
Caraka and SuSruta have been translated in the English 
language, and it is available to all in its European garb” 

Attempts are being made to write original treatises in 
Sanskrit and to edit and revise well-known text books 

incoiporating modern scientific knowledge in the light of 

Ayurvedic theory and practice. Some of the original 
productions of the Risis have been edited with original 
commentaries written by the editors. 

Pu blications of Ayurvedic books are being taken in 
hand by the enterprising proprietors of the Nirnayasagar 
Press, Bombay, Sri VenkateSwar Press, Lafesml Vonka- 
teswar Press, Jnansagar Press; Benimadhab Dey, 
Jivananda \ idyasagar, BangabasI Press and C. K. Sen and 
Co. of Calcutta. The University of Calcutta lias given me 
every facility in the publication of my contributions to¬ 
wards the study of Hindu Medicine, and lias published 
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the highly original treatise of Bhela which was not 
available to scholars. It is no doubt highly gratifying to me 
that Bhela Samhita has been edited and published as I pointed 
out the desirability of: the publication of its manuscript 
from the Tanjore Library in the Introduction to Vol. I, 
p. 34, of this book. The example thus set forth by the 
University of Calcutta should be followed by the other 
Universities of India. 

The Sastrie medicines are being tested scientifically at 
the School of Tropical Medicine and the Ayurvedic 
Conference has recommended the necessity of inclusion 
of effective and useful medicaments of other systems of 
medical practice in the science of Ayurveda. Consequently 
we may entertain the hope that in the near future the 
system would be thoroughly renovated to be of practical 
use to the people for whom it is intended. 

As I was requested to express my opinion on the 
desirability of the restoration and development of the 
Ayurvedic medical science and to give evidence before 
the Ayurvedic Committee appointed by the Government 
of Bengal, I submitted my report for the consideration of 
the committee. The scope of my inquiry is described in 
the following letter, dated the 1st of September, 1923. 
After the submission of my report 1 received the question¬ 
naire prepared by the Committee as to the points on which 
information was required. The oral evidence before the 
Committee was taken on the 6th November, 1923, and an 
abridged copy of it is also attached with the report. 

The Committee referred to in the letter consisted of 
learned members, official and non-official. Dr. M. N. 
Banerji, B.A., M.R.C.S. (Eng.), LS.A. (Lond.), was 
the President of the Board; and Major R. N. Chopra, 
M.A., M.D., B. Ch. (Cantab.), I.M.S., was its Secretary. 

I received the following letter from the Secretary : 
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Ayurvedic Committee, 

Bengal. 

School of Tropical Medicine . 
Calcutta , Isl September , 1928. 


Dr. Girindra Nath Mukerjee, 

B.A., M.D., F.A.S.B. 

Sir, 

The Government of Bengal appointed a committee 
to consider and report, after taking such evidence as may 
be thought necessary, what practical steps can be taken 
for the restoration and development of the Ayurvedic 
system of treatment, with special attention to the 
question of teaching of that system, with any neces¬ 
sary modifications, under proper supervision and 
control. 

The committee so appointed circulated a question¬ 
naire last year to nearly 400 distinguished Kavirajas and 
other gentlemen interested in this subject, but received 
replies from sixty only. A large majority, whose views 
could be of great value and help to the committee, re¬ 
trained from replying or expressing their opinion. 

It has been urged that the question of restoring 
and developing the Ayurvedic system of medicine is 
very important to the country not only from economic 
considerations but also from the point of view of bring¬ 
ing medical relief within easy Teach of the great masses 
of suffering humanity especially in the rural areas, 

Western medicine has done and is doing a lot to- 
wards this end, but inspite of all efforts a large majority 
of the population are without adequate medical relief. 

It has also been urged that even in Calcutta where 
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iere are so many Government and other hospitals and 
dispensaries, a great number of people resort to Ayurvedic 
and other institutions of the indigenous systems, either 


for preference or for low cost of treatment, biom the 
evidence already obtained it appears that the Ayurvedic 
system for various reasons has not made much piogiess 
for many centuries and in some instances has actually lost 
ground. The question before the committee now is in 
what way can this system be restored and developed, and 
also how it can be taught to suit modern requirements. 

In consideration of the very important issues involved, 
may we appeal to you to please give us your views on 
this subject with special reference to— 

(1) Need for restoring and developing the system 
on scientific lines to suit present-day requirements and 
the way in which it can be accomplished. 

(2) . Teaching institutions and hospitals required with 
a scheme of their working. 

(3) General qualification of students before commenc¬ 
ing Ayurvedic study. Medium of instructions suited for 
Bengal. Period of study and course of instruction. 
Diplomas which may be granted. 

(4) Present condition of the literature and the steps 
which can be taken for making it available to the students 
and practitioners in suitable form. 

(5) Present status of Ayurvedic practitioners, its 
disadvantages and the remedies for the same. W hether 


registration is necessary. 

(6) Steps to ensure proper production, collection and 
sale of drugs. Standardisation of preparations in common 


use. 

(7) How the Government, local bodies (such as 
Municipalities and District Boards), Universities and 
private enterprise can help in developing the system. 
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2-^^ The Committee will consider it a great favour if you 
would kindly give your opinion on all or any of the above 
points in a written statement or make it convenient to 
meet the Committee at any time or place that may suit 
you so that they may have an opportunity of discussing 
various important points with you. 

As the Government are pressing for a report the 
committee solicits a reply to the undersigned before the 
20th of September. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) R. N. Chopra, 


Major , I.M.8 ., 
Secretary , Ayurvedic Committee , Bengal, 
School of 9 Tropical Medicine, Calcutta . 


I submitted my views on the 25th of September, 1923. 
Then the Secretary sent me the questionnaire with the 
following letter:— 


Ayurvedic Committep, Bengal. 

School of Tropical Medicine . 
Central Avenue , Calcutta . 


Dear Sir, 

I am iu receipt of your very interesting memorandum in 
reply to my circular letter dated 1st September, 1928 
and I thank you for the very valuable information you 
have couveyed. 

I am herewith sending you a copy of the questionnaire 
and if you can throw any more light on any points men¬ 
tioned therein the Committee will feel very grateful. 

I hope the Committee will have the opportunity of 
meeting you soon. They particularly wish to discuss with 
yon the full working details of the Central Ayurvedic 
College and Hospital you have suggested. If yovmn 
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give any further information in writing before we meet 
it will help the discussion considerably. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) R. N. Chopra, 


Major 

Secretary . 


Questions to Witnesses . 


1. What sections of the Indian public take advantage 
of the Ayurvedic system of medicine ? 

Please give figures from charitable institutions or 
from your personal experience if possible. 

W r ill adoption of the system facilitate medical aid iu 
general to the section of the population who are not 
getting it at present ? 

2. How would you revise the system and restore it ? 

Would you do it in all eight divisions (Ashtanga) ? 

If so, what methods would you suggest ? 

Are you in favour of scientific investigation and of 
incorporating new discoveries into the system ? 

8. What is the special field, if any, of Ayurvedic 
medicines as practised at the present day ? 

Please specify any line of treatment of drugs which 
in your opinion are specially efficacious and superior to 
those iu other systems. 

4. To what extent was the Ayurvedic literature develop¬ 
ed at the time of the original exponents of the system ? 

What is its present condition and what are the 
causes which led to it ? 

Have attempts been made to bring the system up to 

date ? 

How can such attempts be encouraged ? 

6. With a view to more efficient teaching of the 
system to meet present-day requirements, would you please 
state the position of existing literature in 
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Human Anatomy and Physiology; Materia Mediea; 
Medicine and Surgery (including Pathology); Gynecology 
and Obstetrics; Hygiene and Preventive Medicine, 

Please give a list of important works - in these 
subjects. Have, these been printed, if so'are they suitable 
for students and probationers ? 

If there are any deficiencies, how can they bo 
made good ? 

6. What steps can be taken for collecting and pub¬ 
lishing standard editions of Ayurvedic works si) as to make 
them available in sufficiently easy form for average class of 
students and practitioners ? «- 


7. What is the present method of obtaining crude 
drugs and making preparations 1? 

Have any attempts been made, 

{a) To standardise and to find out therapeutic and 
lethal doses of drugs and preparations in use ? 

(b) To ensure proper production, collection and sale 
of drugs ? 

Please give your suggestions as to how this can be 
carried out effectively so as to have a uniform standard 
for the guidance of all concerned. 

8. How does the cost of treatment by this system 
compare with Allopathic systems? If possible please quote 
figures from records of existing institutions or your own 
cases ? 

Is it true that the cost of some of the drugs is 
prohibitive ? 

9. What are the present arrangements for teaching 
of this system in India generally ? 

Is there any central organisation controlling the 
students ? If so what are its methods ? 

Please give suggestions as to how these can be 
improved. 
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10. If an Ayurvedic school recognised by the Govern¬ 
ment is established, would there be 

(а) Sufficient number of students forthcoming ? 

(б) Possibility of getting requisite number of qualified 

teachers in different branches ? 

(c) Sufficient clinical material available in the hospitals 
attached for training of students ? 

Would such a school improve the status of Kavirajes 
passing out ? What in your opinion would be the cost 
of a well equipped teaching institution ? 

11. What should be the general qualifications and 
preliminary training of students before starting the 
study ? 

What should be the period of study and medium of 
instruction ? 

12. Do you consider the study of modern scientific 
methods as illustrated by the study of Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, Human Anatomy and Physiology, in the early 
part of training, and Pathology and Bacteriology in the 
latter part essential or not ? 

With a view to economy, would it be possible for the 
lectures and practical training in these subjects to be 
attended in any of the recognised medical schools ? 

Can any other subject such as Surgery be treated in 
this way ? If not what would you suggest ? 

13. Should the course for the students be prepared 
with special reference to progressive standards (i e.g. y L.M.P. 
of Medical Schools as in cases of Sub-Assistant Surgeons 
and M.B.,B.S., and M.D., of Universities as in cases of 
Assistant Surgeons) or otherwise? 

14. What are the disadvantages from which Ayurvedic 
practitioners suffer and what remedies can you suggest ? 

15. Do you consider registration on the same lines 
as medical registration desirable ? 
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If so, how would you constitute the Registration 
Board and what safeguards would you propose for existing 
practitioners ? 

If not, how will- it be possible to distinguish real 
Vaidyas from quacks ? 

16. How in your, opinion can, the Government, local 
bodies such as Municipalities, Universities and private 
enterprise help in restoring, developing and fostering the 
system ? 

17. Can you give an idea as to cost of restoration 
and development of the system, to suit modern require¬ 
ments, on the lines indicated by you ? • 

I sent the following reply on the 25th September 1926 : 


Reply 

To 

Major R. N. Chopra, M.A., M.D. (Cantab.)*, 

Secretary , Ayurvedic, Commitee , Bengal. 

* School of* Tropical Medicine , Calcutta . 

Sir, 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated 
th'e 1st September, requesting me to supply you with 
information on the question of restoration and devolopment 
of the* Ayurvedig system of treatment, and, in reply, I 
have the honour of submitting for the consideration of 
the Committee the results of my inquiry and my individual 
experience on the subject. 

2. Before we enter into details of the various 
questions mentioned in your letters it may not be amiss 
at the outset of an inquiry, to set out with a short 
description of the work done by our Government to 
resuscitate knowledge in the Ayurveda. 

8. Dr, Buchanan, as quoted by Mr Montgomery in 
his work i( The History , Antiquities, Topography, and 
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^^statistics of Eastern India ” 1807, states as regards the 
province of Behar: “ Medicine is taught by several of 
the Pandits, some of whom also, although they are 
grammarians, practise the art/* “ Besides the Professors 
of Medicine, about 700 families of Brahmins, almost all 
of Sakadwipa, practise the art, and are the only Hindu 
physicians who possess anything like science, except three 
of the Medical tribes from Bengal, who have settled at 
Patna.” The traditional system of training of Kabirajes 
which has lasted for many centuries in Bengal, has 
always been exclusively literary in character. The Vaidyas 
learn their medical science mainly from books and from 
oral tradition from the Gurus —the learned physicians of 
the time, who generally taught a number of students 
without fees. Similar practice still exists in the f Tols. 9 

4. In 1811 Lord Minto recommended the establish¬ 
ment of Colleges at Nadia and Trihut with a view to 
the restoration of indigenous learning in Bengal under 
the management and control of the Government. The 
East India Act of 1813 authorised the Governor-General 
in Council to set apart a sum not less than one lac of 
rupees from the public revenue and spend it for the revival 
and improvement of Sauskrit literature and to the 
introduction and promotion of knowledge of European 
sciences amongst the people of the country. The Court 
of Directors pointed out that the Sanskrit language 
contained many excellent treatises on ethics, medicinal 
plants and drugs, astronomy and mathematics; and they 
ordered that steps should be taken to induce the people 
to adopt modern improvements in sciences. The Court 
directed the Governor-General to submit proposals to 
give effect to the principles laid down. 

5, The Sanskrit College was opened on the first day of 
January 1824. This year forms a landmark in the history 
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education in India. The Calcutta Madrassa (1781) 
and the Hindu College (1817) had already been founded, 
but at the personal expense of Warren Hastings and by 
public subscriptions respectively. The establishment of 
this College marked the first definite recognition by 
the East India Company of its responsibility for the 
education of the people. .The purpose of the Institution 
was laid down in the famous Resolution of. (government 
dated 21st August, 1821 : “ The Committee will bear in 
mind that the immediate object' of the institution is 
the cultivation of Hindu literature. Yet it is in the 
judgment t)f His [Lordship in Council a purpose of 
deeper interest to seek every practicable 'means of effecting 
the gradual diffusion of European knowledge.” In this 
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college, the. “General Committee” decided to impart 
knowledge of medical science—European and Indian to 
the students of Sanskrit College. In 1826, Dr. Tytler 
. began his lecture on Medicine according to Western 
method, and Professors were appointed to teach Caraka, 
SuSruta, Bhava Prakasa, etc. - Classes for .the Ayui- 
vedic students were opened in 1827 ^ The classes were 
well attended. The justly celebrated Pandit tfadhusudan 
Gupta was a student of this class and learned the science 
according to both , systems. Ik became one‘of the 
Professors entrusted with the Reaching of the science. 
His students handled bones and dissected animals. \\ e 
quote the words of Professor Wilson, the Oriental scholar, 
who examined the students of the medical class : “ The 
triumph gained over natiye prejudices is nowhere more 
remarkable than in this class, in which not only, are the 
bones of the human skeleton handled without- reluctance 
but in some instances dissection of. the soft pasts of 
animals performed by the students themselves.” (See 
Minutes of Evidence of the Rome of Commons on the 
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^'Affairs of the East India Company , 183*2, page 994.) 
In 1831, Dr. J. Grant began his lectures on Anatomy 
and Physiology, Diagnosis and Surgery. 

6. In 1833 Lord William Bentinck, the then Governor 
General of India, appointed a Committee for the revision 
of the whole question of medical education in Bengal. 
The Committee comprised the following gentlemen : 
Surgeon J. Grant, Apothecary General. 

J. C. C. Sutherland, Esq., Secretary to the Education 


Committee. 

C. G. Trevelyan, Esq., Deputy Secretary, Political 
Department. 

Assistant Spens, Body Guard. 

Assistant Surgeon Bramley, Marine Surgeon. 

Baboo Ramcomal Sen. 

In 1834, the Secretary to the General Commitee 
requested Dr. Tytler about his opinion as to the advisa¬ 
bility of adopting English as the medium of instruction, 
of .teaching the students books on European medical 
science only, and of abolishing the Ayurvedic classes, as 
many doctors were of opinion that the studends should 
be taught according to a definite system of medical study. 
Dr. Tytler was for the continuance of the system in vogue, 
i, e., European and Ayurvedic systems. The Committee 
worked for twelve months. Rev. Dr. Grant was its 
President. It was decided that English should be the 
medium of instruction, and medical classes in Sanskrit 
College and the Madrassa should be abolished. The final 
decision of the Committee was submitted to the Government 
in an elaborate Report on the 20th October, 1834. 

Dr. Tytler is better known to the public for his 
correspondence with Raja Ram Mohan Roy, occasioned 
by a passage in a letter of the Doctor, published in the 
Bengal Uurkara of the 30th May, 1823, regarding the 
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tone of Divine Incarnation. It appears that the 
Doctor was completely silenced by the renowned Baja, 
under the pseudonym of Ram Dass. ' . 1 

By the famous Minute of the 2nd February, 1835, 
Lord Macaulay won the definite victory of the Western 
School over the Orientalists. Rev. Dr. Duff and his 
Anglicist party decided'that English should be the medium 
of instruction, against Dr. Tytler, the Superintendent of 
the i Native Medical Institution/ which was founded by 
Government in 1822, and in-which it was found practicable 
to teach Bengali 'students the modern science of medicine 
through the medium of the Bengali language. 

The Committee prefaced their reco mm ablations thus :— 
u The scheme of reform, too, we would especially 
submit to your Lordship, ought to be ample, comprehen¬ 
sive, and worthy of a great Government, not intended 
merely to supply the wants of the State, but of the people, 
and to become, what it may confidently -be-expected it 
will, a moral engine of great utility and power .-” 

7• The Medical College of Bengal was established* 
on the 20th February, 1835, with Dr. Brarnley as the 
Superintendent and H. Goodeve as his assistant. The 
Government ordered on the 28th January, 1835, abolition 


of the Native Medical Institution and the medical classes 
in the Sanskrit College and the. Madrassa. Pandit 
Madhusudan was transferred to the new College and 
had two assistants assigned to him. The question of 
dissection of the human body was found to be a stumbling- 
block to the progress of the students in Anatomy, and 
the Pandit showed his manly courage in defying the 
time-honoured prejudices of his countrymen by his 
dissection of the cadaver on the 10th January 1836. TM/s 
date marks a,, new era in the history of Western education 
in India. Opinions differ as regards the exact date. 
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October, 1835, four young 
leader of them) dissected 


me say that on the 28th 
Hindus (Madhusudan beioc 
a cadaver. 

The study of the Ayurveda gradually came to an end 
by the establishment of the Medical College, where European 
medicine began to be studied with enthusiasm. No attempt 
has been made by the Government since then to revive the 
study of the Indian medical science, although the science 
is still studied by many in Bengal and elsewhere:—the 
torch of light has been kept burning by the zeal and 
the scientific spirit of the poor physicians without any 
help from the State which has done so much in educa¬ 
ting the Indian youths in other branches of learning. 
The scientific men in the Indian Medical Service, trained 
in the most up-to-date methods of the West, naturally 
thought the study of the medical science of the Hindus 
mere waste of time, and the Kabirajes, confident of get¬ 
ting no encouragement from a foreign Government, kept 
themselves aloof from the modern scientific world ; even 
they looked with a suspicious eye towards any inter¬ 
ference by the State in shape of improvement in the 
various branches of the science. It is for this reason that 
you have received so scanty response to your very im¬ 
portant Questions which you circulated amongst many 
distinguished Kabirajes of Bengal. 

8. As regards the need for restoring and developing 
the system on scientific lines to suit modern require¬ 
ments, I take the liberty of referring you to the Intro¬ 
duction, pp. 67-157 , in Vol. I of my work on the f History 
of Indian Medicine ,’ recently published by the Calcutta 
University. Apart from questions of academic and 
historical interest which the study of the Ayurveda may 
solve, there is a practical side of the study which we 
cannot ignore. It can be said without fear of contradiction 
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aid, as at present available, does not meet 
the requirement of the rural population in Bengal. There 
is a steady and increasing demand for medical men, 
of somewhat lower standard than that of the Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon,—medical men of a type similar to the old type 
of the Native Doctor, as the income of a doctor in a 
village is not attractive to the highly trained Assistant- 
and Sub-Assistant Surgeons. The spread of education 
will increase the urgency for more trained men, and as 
the Medical Colleges and the Medical Schools are full, 
rather over-crowded, it is the duty the civilised 
* Government to provide for this increasing demaud of the 
population. Medical Schools may multiply m the 
Medioal Colleges take time -to develop; and the cost o J1 
establishing such institutions is almost prohibitive. The 
need for qualified physicians for rural districts may be 
met "with in three \Vays: 

(1) . The establishment of Vernacular Medical Schools. 
A similar institution once existed in Bengal. In 1832-. an 
additional Urdu class, and* in 1852, a Bengali class were 
opened for instruction .of the students. The qualified 
students from such schools were called H. A., or V.L.M.9., 
or “Native Doctors/’ Such doctors would have to compete 
in the practical field with the Graduates of the Medical 

. ' •' Colleges, the Lieenciates of the State Faculty and the 
Hospital Assistants from Medical Schools maintained by 
Government. The older class of Native Doctors died a 
natural death long before, and the repetition of the «ame 
experiment would give us the same result. 

(2) . By au increase in the number of students in the 
existing Medical Schools we may increase the number of the 
Hospital Assistants. The Medical Schools are at present 
over-crowded, and new institutions must be established to 
cope with the increasing demand. Apart from the cost 
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ining such schools by the State, the poor 
villagers in the rural areas would not be able to satisfy 
these trained doctors who consider their services too 
valuable for the poor. 

(3). We may avail of the services of the Ayurvedic 
physicians trained in a scientific way. With the estab¬ 
lishment of the Ayurvedic College, knowledge of such 
physicians may be improved by modern methods of 
teaching medical sciences. It is useless to deny that 
still the Ayurvedic system of treatment has much influence 
over educated "ndians who are fully aware of the im¬ 
mense benefit of the Western methods of cure. I need 
not ^ter here as to the cause of this strange mentality 
A the Hindus. But so far I am sure that the people 
of the rural areas would consider it a blessing if they can 
secure the services of scientifically trained Kabirajes whose 
charges for treatment would be deemed reasonable by tha 
public and who will be satisfied with their comparatively 
smaller earnings. 

, 9. The importance of the Ayurveda . —The methods 

of treatment according to the Ayurveda are called em¬ 
pirical. But the so-called empirical methods of treatment 
were founded on experiments, observations and experience 
which extended over many centuries. Even some of these 
observations have been declared by competent authorities to 
be reliable. About the importance of the subject, I have 
dealt with it in c The Conclusion / Chap . IX of Fol. 1 of my 
contribution on “ The Surgical Instruments of the Hindus 
published by the Calcutta University in 1913, and I 
again take the liberty of referring you to its pages 329- 
352. Here I may mention a few examples of our in¬ 
debtedness to the indigenous system the use of the 
salt-free diet in the treatment of the dropsical affections, the 
use of salt in the treatment cholera, liquid food in typhoid 
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vr, in which even milk is withheld, cooling regimen in 


small-pox and measles as advocated by Sydenham, the 
importance of bael and kurchi in dysentery, the use of 
preparations of mercury, iron and arsenic internally, use 
of neem and chalmugra oil in leprosy, rnusk and makara- 
dhwaja as stimulant, and other medicaments too numer¬ 
ous to mention. In the fields of surgery, obstetrics, 
pathology, and hygiene, we come across observations 
which, if known earlier, would’ hav^saved the labour of 
scientific men to an appreciable extent. The use of 
various cooling oils in the treatment of nervous disorders 
should be scientifically investigated, as there is a deep- 
rooted belief in the Indian minds that we scarcely 
possess any curative agents which are equally efficacious 

10. I may here point out that all sections of the Hindu 
community take advantage of the Ayurvedic system of 
treatment. The Hindu widows, as a rule, prefer the indi¬ 
genous medicines and object to taking medicines imported 
from the West. The old men and patients suffering from 
chronic diseases show a decided bias towards the medi¬ 
cines prepared by the Vaids. The Bengali Musalmans also 
use medicines prescribed by the Kabirajes. The educated 
Indians firmly believe that the indigenous medicines which 
are generally freshly prepared act better on the constitu¬ 
tion of the native population than the medicaments 
of the British Pharmacopoeia imported from Europe. 

As regards the methods for restoring and deve¬ 
loping the system of medical treatment opinions differ. 
But the majority of those learned men who have bes¬ 
towed any thought on the subject consider the following 
items as the principal methods of popularising the study 
of the Ayurveda : 

(1). The establishment of a Central College of Ayur¬ 
veda, managed under Government control or under a 
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ard of Ayurvedic Study .under Government supervision. 
The subjects must be taught according to modern scientific 
method. 

(£)/ Establishment of hospitals for the treatment of 


patients according to Ayurvedic system. 

. * (3). Foundation of charitable dispensaries in rural 

* ' areas for the treatment of the poor people. ' 

' ♦ (4). Foundation of a scientific Library* for the use 

of the atudents, professors, and practitioners of the healing 
art. In such a Library not only books on the Ayurvedic 
system should be collected and catalogued, but also b6oks 
dealing with the cognate sciences of, medicine and other 
methods of treatment should be available. 

(5) . Translations Of Sanskrit books and manuscripts 
into English should be encouraged, for then only can we 
expect healthy criticism from the savants .of the world. 

(6) . The text books as read by the students of Ayur¬ 
veda require to be recast and re-edited to suit our modern 
conditions of life. The Ayurvedic system suffered many' 
vicissitudes, and text books were compiled and,edited 
to suit the changed conditions of life. During the Vedic . 
period the vegetable simples only were used and its 
literature is scattered in the Atharva Veda and -in, the 
Ayurveda which is lost to us. In the Pre-Buddhist period 
Agnivesa and Susruta wrote their treatises which were 
recast by Caraka and Nagarjuna respectively. Caraka’s 
editjon was again improved and enlarged by Dftjhvala 
during the Pauranic period. The Caraka Samhta , as we 
find it in its present form, is a systematic treatise, which 
has undergone additions and corrections by different physi¬ 
cians in different times. Lastly came the Vasa Granthas 
the chemico-medical texts of the physicians of the Iatro- 
chemical school, who began to cure diseases by means of 
mineral drugs of which mercury was the most commonly 
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used. Bhava Mifira wrote his compilation, a voluminous 
work, the Encyclopaedia of Hindu Medicine, some 350 
years ago, in which the author boldly advocated many new 
drugs of foreign origin and described many new diseases 
unknown to former authors. This proves that the 
Kabirajes are not unwilling to improve themselves as 
regards new innvovations in the methods of treatment 
and inclusion of new diseases and new drugs not hitherto 
mentioned in their works. 

(7) . Exhibitions of drugs, appliances, the actual 
methods of preparation of medicines requiring technical 
knowledge, the methods of collecting, sorting and storing 
medicines, and various articles of interest to the physicians 
in their daily practice may be held to stimulate curiosity 
and investigation in a scientific spirit. 

(8) . Popular lectures dealing with improvements in 
hygiene and cognate sciences illustrated by lantern slides, 
pictures and drawings to elucidate the subject. 

(9) . Therapeutic gardens : vide infra . 

(10) . Museums. The importance of a museum in 
teaching a scientific subject has been recognised by eminent 
authorities, and our space forbids any detailed description 
of a museum for medical studies. 

For the role played by the library, exhibitions, 
museums, and popular lectures, I take the liberty of 
referring you to VoL I of " History of Indian Medicine f 
.pages 138-169. 

11. The establishment of teaching institutions .—It is 
absolutely essential that a Central College maintained and 
recognised by the Government for the teaching of the 
Ayurveda be established in Bengal without further delay. 
In the College, provisions should be made for the study 
of the various sub-divisions of the Ayurveda, namely 
medicine, surgery, midwifery, children’s diseases, pathology, 
materia mediea, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, medical 
jurisprudence, and the elementary sciences, viz., biology, 
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physics, chemistry, according* to the modern scientific 
methods. 

Tols .—The system now in vogue, viz ., the students 
learning the science of-medicine from individual teachers 
or Gurus has, no doubt, much to be said in its favour. 
Such a system has all the advantages of a residential 
- university and is well adapted for teaching literary 
subjects in a poor country. But the teaching of subjects 
which require manual dexterity from the votaries tnust 
fail in its object if learned in theoretical lectures only— 
no matter how eminent the professor or lecturer may be. 
The college should be the central institution where the 
students from these indigenous tols should attend to 


complete their studies. They must attend the practical 
classes which can only be arranged in a college fitted 
with laboratories for the different subjects prescribed in 
the curriculum of studies. At present the tol system 
may be retained, and as in Sanskrit education we have 
the Sanskrit College and tire Tols , the dual system of 
study may be followed fora time. But it must be, however, 
clearly borne in mind that sooner the Tol system of 
medical education be stopped, the better. 

There are, no doubt, considerable difficulties to sur¬ 
mount. Instruction is to be delivered in a foreign 
tongue in the college to students full of prejudices and 
of inactive habits. The lecturer shall have to teach, 
and translate. He shall have to create a demand for 
medical and surgical skill, where there was felt uo want 
for them. The pupils, on the other hand, cannot be very 
enthusiastic—their prospect in life distant and some¬ 
what indefinite. In private practice, they shall have to 
'fear ridicule and opposition from the Graduates of the 
Meclieal Colleges and Liceneiates from the M'edieal Schools 
who may vaunt for their superior knowledge. There are 
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mtext books suited to modern times : such books must be 
written in English and vernacular. The preliminary educa¬ 
tion acquired by the students who intend to prosecute their 
studies is far from satisfactory ; the level of their general 
knowledge is too low for the superstructure of medical 
science. But by zeal, energy and devotion to work progress 
can be made, and ultimately success may be achieved. 

12. Hospitals .—No medical institution is complete 
without hospitals. A complete knowledge of diseases can 
only be acquired in the wards of a hospital. It is, at the 
bedside of the patient, and not from books, that the 
practical application of medical studies can be 
mastered, clinical knowledge gained, observations on 
diseases made and the methods of cure studied. As the 
system of teaching now stands, students attend to the 
preparation of medicines and thus learn pharmacy and 
materia medica practically. They attend to the patients 
who come in number to the dispensary of their teacher 
and thus learn diagnosis and treatment, But surgery 
cannot be learned without a hospital, and we have 
evidence that in ancient times and even at compara¬ 
tively recent times the Ayurvedic surgeons practised their 
art in hospitals. I may mention here that the Chaudsi 
doctors, who still carry a lucrative trade in Calcutta, are 
in the habit of keeping patients in their own house in a 
room called by them f hospital ’ at their own cost and thus 
acquire skill in performing certain surgical operations, 

( g } piles and fistula-in-ano. The Mals learn reclination 
of cataract in a similar way, and the Madrasi doctors 
become, as they say, experts in* fistula operations. 

13. The location of the college and the hospital .— 
To establish college and hospital, ample space must ho 
acquired for class rooms, laboratories, and libraries. The 
problem of students’ residence must be- solved; residential 
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ostels, houses for the staff and playing ground for the 
students must be provided. The Principal requires a 
separate house to live in, and the Resident Surgeon and 
Physician must have quarters assigned to them. The 
acquisition of land in the centre of Calcutta is very costly. 
But it is not desirable, on many grounds, that the college 
is established in any rural area at a very great distance 
from the town. The college may conveniently be established 
in a suburban site, preferably towards Tollygunge, or Chetla, 
or Alipore, where land is still available to any extent 
required by Government for the purpose. A college located 
in these places would be easily accessible to students who 
reside in Calcutta and its neighbourhood. 

b4. The scheme of the proposed college and hospitals 
and their working .—The college should have a four-year 
course, and the different subjects may be studied as follows : 

First-year—Physics, Chemistry, Biology and Anatomy. 

Dissection and Practical training in scienti¬ 
fic subjects. 


Second-year—Anatomy, Physiology, Materia Medica, 
Pathology, Dissection, Practical classes, 
and Hospital duty. 

Third-year—Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery, Hygiene, 
Clinical Medicine and Surgery, Labour 
cases, Hospital duty—medical and surgical, 
and Operative Surgery. 

Fourth-year— Same as in the third year, Medical 
Jurisprudence and History of Medicine. 

. After a fewydars, it would be found that a five-year course 
would cover, the subjects better than a course of four years. 
The preliminary scientific studies should be taught in a very 
elementary manner, and only with special reference to the 
subjects required for proper elucidation of the medical science* 
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To run such an institution efficiently, the services of 
the following professors are absolutely necessary : 


1 . 


2 . 

8 , 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


7. 


Professor of Biology. 

„ Physics and Chemistry. 

„ Anatomy and Physiology. 

„ Materia Medica and Clinical 

Medicine. 

„ Medicine including Mental 

diseases, and Hygiene. He is 
to act as Principal of the 
College. 

„ Surgery including Dentistry, 

and Diseases of the Eyes, and 
Clinical Surgery. 

99 Midwifery, Diseases of Women 

and Children. 


The salary of the professors should be from Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 300, and the salary of the Principal should be Rs. 500 
per month. 


There would be required Demonstrators for Biology, > 
Physics and Chemistry, Anatomy and Physiology, on a 
salary of Rs. 75 to 150 per month. All the professors and 
demonstrators must have medical qualifications. 

The State must encourage original researches in the 
medical and allied sciences by special grants from the 
public treasury. Endowments or establishment of Fellow- 
ships, Lectureships, and Readership for researches in the 
Ayurvedic studies should be sanctioned. There should be 
scholarships, prizes or rewards for the meritorious students. 

The Hospital must contain wards for medical, surgical 
and gynaecological cases and should have provision for 
out-door patients. It is not necessary to enter here into 
detail of the hospital work. 
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The capital outlay necessary for starting the college 
and the hospital on the basis of my recommendation 
could not be put below two lacs of rupees. Considering 
the present financial difficulties of the State, a start may 
be made in some existing Government buildings, where 
accommodation for laboratories, lectures and hospitals is 
available. A library with seminar rooms, offices and 
Principal's quarters will be located in the same buildings. 
I am not aware of any such Government building 
being available, except the premises known as the 
“ Hastings House ” situated in Alipore. This house may 
serve our purpose admirably for the present and may be 
used permanently if the authorities so desire. The house 
with a historic fame has ample accommodation for a college, 
is situated in the southern division of the town and 
is easily accessible to students from all parts of Calcutta. 
In this building an educational institution was started a 
few years ago, but as it exists no longer, the authorities 
are free to sanction its use for a more useful institution 
which will prove highly beneficial to the public at large, 
and will redound to the glory of the benign administration 
under whose care we all live. 

The amount of the recurring annual grant from the 
State for the college, necessary to run it efficiently,— 
though we cannot name a figure offhand,—cannot, be le§s 
than Ks. 25,000 per year for the present. It is possible 
that a successful administration may be able to achieve the 
result desired at a comparatively less cost; but as the 
details are to be worked out afterwards we ueed not consider 
about the exact figure. We must make attempts,—and we 
believe such attempts would meet with favourable response, 
~to tap new sources of revenue as from Municipalities, 
District Boards, and to obtain benefactions from the 
public. 
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Ayurveda . — There is difference of opinion as regards the 
minimum qualification of the students who would be 
eligible to prosecute studies in the college. I have referred 
to what Susruta says about this question in page 87 of 
“ History of Medicine Vol. J, and I need not dilate it here. 
There can be no doubt on the dictum that “ a physician 
should be a man of science trained after the best manner 
and according to the discipline of the science of the age.” 
There is a vast number of students who have passed the 
Matriculation and I. Sc. Examinations of the University. 
They do not find any accommodation in colleges of 
science or arts to prosecute further studies. Admission 
the Medical Colleges is difficult for them as the 
number of applicants far exceeds the maximum number 
of students who can possibly receive adequate facilities 
to learn the subjects of study in the colleges. The 
result is that the students sit idly at home as they 
find no work for them. I would not be astonished 
if these educated young men without any work and hope 
in this world, were easily led astray by designing men and 
ultimately became criminals. These students would like 
to study the science of Ayurveda, and I hope they will 
come in number aud will welcome this new field of 
activity open to them. What they want is that they should 
be regularly taught and that they should be recognised 
by Government if they can pass their examinations 
creditably. Under these circumstances, I am of opinion 
that the minimum qualification should be the Matriculation 
of the University, but the I. Sc.’s should be given the 
preference, and I fear that within a very few years the 
classes would be filled up with I. Sc. and B, Sc. students. 

For the Tots, the minimum qualifications should be 
fixed to the Adya and Madhya examinations of the 
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'^!!_^S^nskrit Board. Then they will be able to follow the 


Ayurvedic Texts which are, as a rule, written in classical 


Sanskrit. 

'16. Accommodation for students in medical institutions .— 
I have stated above that the medical institutions are 
overcrowded. To support this statement I cannot refrain 
from quoting the Questions and Answers in the local 
Legislative Council: 

Question 10. Mr. J. N. Maitra wanted to know 

[a) whether large numbers of candidates for admission 
into the Calcutta Medical College, Carmichael Medical 
College and Campbell Medical School' were annually 
refused admission owing to want of accommodation. 

Ans/ (a) Yes. 

. ( b ) Whether many candidates for admission into the 
.Campbell Medical School possessed the qualifications 
necessary for admission into the Medical College. 

Ans. ( b ) No, it is not strictly correct. At the last 
admission out of 237 I. Sc.'s admitted only 15 were First 
Division an;] 22 were Second Division men. The Medical 
College could fill their admission list with B. So.’s alone 
and Second Division I. Sc/s have very little chance. The 
Campbell admits I. A/s. The figures at the last admission 
were 9 First Division, 19 Second Division, and 4 Third 
.Division—total 32. The Medical College does not admit 
I. A. candidates. 

,.(c) If so whether the Government would raise the 
status of the Campbell Medical School to that of a Medical 
College at an early date. 

' Ans. ( c ) No. 

17. The medium of instruction in Bengal .—The diffi¬ 
culty about the medium of instruction in Bengal cannot 
be.solved easily. It is no doubt true that students will 
appreciate the lecturers if they impart instruction in 
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reir mother tongue. It is undoubtedly a sad waste of 


time and energy in learning sciences iu a foreign 
garb. All educationists' now agree that the mother 
tongue of the students should be placed over foreign 
languages. The learner’s attention would not then be 
diverted from the study of science to that of foreign 
languages. 

We know with what good results the mother tongue 
has been employed for the moral and religious development 
of children. The Venerable Buddha delivered his sermons 
to his nation in its own speech,—Pali,—not even in Sanskrit. 
To learn a foreign language is difficult and certainly it is 
very inconvenient to express our ideas in another language 
which has little or no affinity with our mother tongue. 
But whether we like it or not, the Bengali students begin to 
learn English even from a very tender age, and when 
they grow older, I am sorry to remark, they like to 
express themselves in a foreign tongue. Considering all 
these facts, I hold that for the present, it is desirable 
that English language should be the medium of study 
in the college. It will bring the education of the students 
up to modern standard of method and efficiency, ancl 
will keep them in touch with European learning and 
progress. The lecturers, however, ought to be prepared to 
explain difficult questions in the vernacular. 

I quote here the remarks of the Committee in their 
Report of 1834 as regards the medium of instruction and 
believe that the reasons set forth therein still hold good 
for the present time. “A knowledge of the English 
language we consider as a* sine qua non , because that 
language combines within itself the circle of all the 
sciences, and an incalculable wealth of printed works and 
illustrations; circumstances that give it obvious advantages 
over the oriental languages, in which are only to be found 
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crudest elements 
substitutes for it.” 

But to bring the means of medical instruction within 
the reach of the masses, who are still for the most part 
ignorant of the English language, vernacular should be 
adopted as the medium of instruction. And it was for 
similar reasons that a Hindusthani class was opened for 
the education of the native doctors in 1838, with Urdu as 
the medium of teaching, and a Bengali class, in which 
the students were taught in Bengali, was added in 1851-52. 
The students who passed their final examinations from 
these institutions were known as native doctors who were 
employed for military and civil duties respectively. Thus 
there were opened Bengali classes in the Medical College of 
Bengal in 1852, and in the Medical School at Agra, verna¬ 
cular was the medium of instruction which was imparted in 
accordance with European methods. Similar schools 
were opened at Lahore, Dacca, Hyderabad, Patna, Cuttack 
and many other places ; but in most of these schools the 
medium of instruction has changed ;—the vernacular has 


gradually yielded its place to English which is liked by 
the teachers and students alike. It may be laid down 
as a general rule that vernacular should be retained for 
the lower standard and the Tola , and English for higher 
examinations in the college. In the examinations, however, 
the students should be allowed to have the option of 
writing their answers either in the vernacular or in 
English,- and this mixed system would be found to be 
educationally economical. 


18. Diplomas ,—The University Commission of 
191 7»19 J it is true, did not deem it correct to establish 
degrees and diplomas in ancient systems of medicine with 
a view to authorise the recipients to undertake the practice 
of their profession. But it was admitted that careful 
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** -^^investigation of the seieuce would throw light on its 
origin and growth. The report continues;—“ If adequate 
provision is made for this purpose in the reconstituted 
University, it is not unreasonable to hope that the 
exponents of the indigenous system of medicine will 
gradually become linked with students trained according 
to the most approved Western method/’ 


Practically, there is scarcely any very marked difference 
between the Ayurveda and the modern scientific medicine. 
The Ayurveda is not a conservative system of medicine ; 
we can distinctly trace its growth through the different 
strata of thought. We have .abundant testimony,—the 
internal evidence' of the medical books themselves,— 
that the Ayurvedic System often utilized new methods 
of treatment, but' in a manner peculiar, to itself. The 
treatment advocated in the Vedas differs from the 

treatment recommended by the ’ Atreya School of 

physicians; the system of Caraka and Drdhavala is not 
• identical with the teaching of Agnivesa ; the treatment 
of Caraka has undergone- a complete change, and the 
treatment of diseases by mineral medicines is an advance 
introduced by the physicians of the latro-chemical School. 
Nagarjuna redacted the Subruta JSaifahita* But the 

science of surgery finds no place in tlie hands of tjie 

learned kabirajes-'of the present. time. Bhava Mitira 
described'some new • diseases, the Firanga roga or 

Syphylis in his work, but he referred for* the treatment 
of the disease to the ancient Seers ’ (Rsis) although the 
disease was not even mentioned by his predecessors. 
Opium, mercury, and arsenic Were unknown, to the ancieut 
physicians, or if known, were not commonly used by them ; 
but the' modern kavirajes can hardly treat eases without 
these'remedies. It will come* to you as a surprise that 
many lyurvedic physicians now use quinine in malaria 
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^ t though they do not admit it, we should not be 
astonished to find in some tantras or purfmas later on, 
the properties of the drug described in the form of a 
dialogue between Siva and Parvatl. It would be done so, not 
to cheat the public, but to create a faith in the minds of 
the patients; and we know that similar devices had 
been adopted in recent times by Europeans, when, in 
order to stimulate faith in vaccination, some Sanskrit 
poems xvere composed to show that vaccination was sanc¬ 
tioned by the religious books of the Hindus. In the 
system as practised now-a-davs, many medicines from 
the Unani system have found a permanent place in the 
Ayurvedic materia medica. We should always bear in 
mind the famous couplet of Caraka : 


“ That alone is the right medicine which can remove 

disease; 

He alone is the true physician who can restore health.” 

In a note on the Sanskrit College, Jeypore, dated 
the 28th October, 1894, which appeared as an appendix 
to Dr. Hendley’s article on “ The Indian System of Medicine 
and, the Lesson that may learned from them ” {vide 
Transactions of the First Indian Medical Congress y 1894). 
Mr. Kalipada Banerjee, the then Principal of the Jeypore 
College writes: €i The titles conferred here in the medical 
examinations are Bhisak at l he TJpadhaya, Bhisagvara 
at the Sastri, and Bhisagacharya at the final examination. 
But the titles conferred in Bengal are Kaviraja, Kavirajan 
(kaviranjana ?), Kanthabharana, and Dhvanantari ; and 
in the N. W. Provinces Vaidya, Vaidyaraja, and 
Vaidyachuramani. I must mention in this connection 
that nowhere besides Jeypore Hindu medicine is 
systematically taught in the College; and everywhere 
the science is taught privately by distinguished native 
vaids.” “ The medicine is nowhere taught in India in 
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ernacular, medical education being everywhere givk 
entirely in Sanskrit/ 7 In the Punjab University, the titles 
of Vaidya Vaehaspati and Ivaviraja are' conferred. Any- 
of these titles may be selected for the students who pass 
their examinations from the Tols. 



Rut the stu.lents who successfully pass the final 
examinations of the Colleges should get titles which, may 
indicate that they are qualified medical men entitled 
to practice Medicine, Surgery and Midwifery*. They may'* 
be designated Indian Physicians or Surgeons, or Ayur- ' 
vedic Doctor or similar titles. The Homeopaths without 
any pretensions to medical education often add such 
titles as M- D. and M. D. Any title similar to M. B., 

B S. or 1/ R. C. P. might be granted to these trained 
medical men. 

19. The present condition of the Ay nr radio literature : 
For the present state of the Sanskrit literature of Ayurvedic''! 
medicine, I would refer you to Chapter 7, Introduction . 
on the “ Ancient Medical authors and their works” in 
Vol. I of my thesis on the Burgical Instruments of the 
Hindus , and also to the History of Indian Medicine. 
which is in course of publication by the University. ’ he 
literature is poor in scientific subjects. Mam books still 
exist as manuscripts, and only a few have been edited 
and printed. But it is not difficult to edit books 
which may serve as suitable text books for the students 
of the proposed college. New books can be written in 
easy Sanskrit, Vernacular or English. There are books 
on materia rnedioa and medicine which may serve as text 
books for students if brought up to date by new editions 
in which descriptions of new diseases and their scientific 
treatment arc incorporated. 

Memorandum of Sanskrit medical works generally studied 
by an educated Kabiraj of the present days : 
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At Jeydur Sanskrit College-the following books 
the curriculum of studies : 


< 81 , 


“ At the Upadhyaya (Proficiency) Examination in Ayur¬ 
veda (Medical science) the following are the text books : 

Nidan, the great work on the diagnosis of diseases, 
by Madhava Acbarya (?), better known as Madhava Kara. 

Narivijnanj a tract on feeling pulse, by Ham Chandra 
Das. 

Bhavaprakas, a later compilation of medical works, by 
Bhava Misra. 

Paribhasapradipa, a book on Hindu Materia Medica, 
by Govinda Sen. 

Chikitsa Sara Sangraha, an ancient compilation from 
Charaka and Su3ruta, by Chakradatta. 

Rasamanjari, an elementary treatise on Chemistry, 
by Basli Nath. 

At the Sastri (Honours) Examination the text books 
are : 

Bhavaprakas, as at the Upadhyaya Examination. 

Astangahridaya, a work on the diseases of the heart and 
the whole body (lit., the heart of the Octoparlrite Science), 
by Bagbhata. 

Susruta Sanhita, Chapter on the body. 

Charaka Sanhita, Ch *pters on treatment. 

Rasendra Sara Sangraha, a work on Chemistry, by 
Gopalkrishna. 

At the Acbaryya (Final) Examination, the text books 
are : 

Susruta Sanhita. 

Charaka Sanhila. 

Astangahridaya of Bagbhata. 

Bhaisajya ftatnavali, a modern Hindu pharmacopoeia. 

Rasendra Chintamani, fife best work on the chemical 
or mineral drugs, by Ram Chandra. 
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may add here that these are the Sanskrit medical 
works generally studied at Calcutta, Benares, and other 
parts of India. There are besides these many other famous 
works, but they are not in much use at present.” 


' Manuscripts of Sanskrit works on medicine still lie 
scattered in the country. These MSS. may be collected, 
edited and published by the learned editors under the auspices 
of the Government, Societies and also private enterprise. 
Many such works are being printed in the Ayurvedlya 
Granthamala, in the Anandasram Series, and other 
publications from Bombay, Poona and Calcutta. There are 
also signs of an awakening amongst our countrymen, and 
we ♦ find a few graduates of our Medical College writing 
books on' the science and have devoted themselves in the * 
improvement of the Ayurveda. 

4 - 20. The present status of the Ayurvedic practitioners: 

'■ The vaids are still honoured in this country. The learned 
Kabirajes demand fees for their visits like the doctors of 
. the modern schools, and the public do not grudge to pay 
them. This method of receiving fees is certainly au 
innovation for it was the practice in former times to 
receive gifts from patients after they were cured, especially 
on the day when the patient was allowed to eat his normal 
diet. The sale of medicines by means-of advertisements, 
which they often do, is certainly not to be eucouraged, if 
not prohibited. 

There are certain disadvantages from which they suffer. 
But these disadvantages are the result of their inactivity 
and ignorance: as for instance, their attitude towards 
Surgery. At present there are many Kabirajes in aifluent 
circumstances but they^ take little or no interest in the 
improvement of their science. They never think of the 
debt they owe to the science they practise. Recently some 
colleges have been started, but these institutions are more 
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less of a proprietary nature and there is scarcely any 
certainty tbs*t any of them would last long after the death 
of their Founders. Already there are signs, not of healthy 
rivalry, but of obstructive hostility between them. Anyhow 
there is no likelihood in the near future of imparting 
knowledge in Surgery to the students of Ayurveda, and 
the vaids of the present day may justly be compared with 
“a bird with but one wing.” SuSruta says: “ Only • the 
association of medicine with surgery forms the perfect 
physician. The Physician who is deficient in the knowledge 
of one of these branches resembles a bird with but on6 
wing.” 


Certificates :—Many Kabirajes, for whose learning and 
skill as a practitioner of the healing art, I entertain profound 
respect, have expressed their sorrow at the attitude of our 
Government in not roeogmsing the certificates issued by 
them to their patients who had been under their treatment. 
Such an attitude of the Government has caused results 
which are far from desirable. The public have been 
forced to resort to uncanny practices in which even the 
qualified practitioners are known to have taken part. 
To take a concrete example: a clerk in an office 
becomes ill. Perhaps he lives in a village where 
qualified practitioners are not available, or if available, 
their services cannot be secured on financial grounds. A 
kaviraj practices in the village, and the clerk naturally calls 
him for treatment. He appplies for leave on medical grounds. 
As usual a certificate from a registered practitioner is wanted 
by the officer in charge of the office. The clerk informs 
him about the true state of things. The officer demands 
from him in reply that under the rules, a certificate from a 
qualified praetioner is absolutely necessary to procure leave 
on medical grounds. What the clerk does next is well 
known to all. The dignity of the profession of medicine 
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s in the end. There is no law in India to prosecute 
a quack, and it is necessary to protect the public by 
training these kabirajes and recoguise them, if they pass 
the test, as qualified medical men. 
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Registration : There should be a list of qualified 
kabirajes in Bengal. When trained according to scientific 
methods, their certificates to patients should be 
recognised. For the present, the learned physicians should 
be entrusted with the power of granting certificates, for 
amongst them we find men whom the Government have 
bestowed the highest Honours for their professional 
attainments, such as Mahamahopadhyaya, Vaidyaratna, 
etc. 


l\. Proper piotection, collection and sale of drugs: 
The Government should establish a Therapeutic Garden 
where the medicinal plants should be grown, and where 
the students should be taken to study the plants 
and recognise them. * A trained Botanist should be 
in charge of such a garden^ and a learned Kabiraj should 
take charge of the drug store, the main object of which 
would be to take proper protection, collection, supply, 
and sale of the certified drugs* to different centres, to be 
established in the different districts of the Proviuce. A 
Garden of Medicinal Plants and a Materia Medica Museum 
should be started for the proper identification of all 
medicaments of vegetable origin. A Chemist should be 
appointed for the preparation of mineral medicines. 
At present, it is difficult to secure reliable medicines, 
and it is highly desirable that medicinal agents should 
be supplied from a well organised drug store under 
Government control or supervision. 

22. Standardisation of drugs : For the present 
crude drugs may be used as the kabirajes do it now; 
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^ standardisation must be gradually introduced in the 

preparation of medicinal products. The kabirajes are 
not hostile to improvements; they are now selling their 
medicines in tablet forms. 

23. The sale of drugs : The cost of medicines in 
the Ayurvedic system is decidedly less than that of 
medicines used by the doctors. And the cost may be 
reduced if a central organisation be started for supplying 
crude vegetable and mineral drugs to the medical men * 
under State supervision. The cost of maintaining such 
an establishment would be satisfactorily met from the 
profit realised from the sale of drugs, if manufactured 
on a commercial scale. As examples of succesful 
business in the shape of a druggist's store, I may mention 
the Sakti Pharmacy of Dacca, Jhandu Pharmaceutical 
Works, Kalpataru Ayurveda . Bhavan, Messrs. C. K. Sen 
and Co., Ltd., and other firms dealing with Ayurvedic 
medicines. 

The recent world-war has taught us a lesson. We 
have been reminded of our utter helplessness in getting 
a supply of medicines from Europe. The cry for imported 
drugs has abolished the trade in indigenous medicine, 
the well-tried and efficacious drugs of our country. The 
formation of a Drug Manufacturing Committee to 
investigate the possibilities of cultivation of medicinal 
plants in India and manufacture of drugs from 
them on a commercial scale is a move in the right 
direction ; and if it be successful, there will be no lack 
of private enterprise to undertake its manufacture. The 
Cinchona plantation and the manufacture of Quinine 
tablets in the Reformatory Jail, Alipore, are instances 
of successful enterprise that has enriched the State, 
and at the same time benefitted the poor inhabitants of 
the country. 
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24- 0 The duties of the Local bodies, — Universi 
Municipality , District Boards . — Ifc is the duty of the 
University to do something to stimulate the proper 
study of the indigenous system of Ayurvedic medicine. 
There is scope for study and research by medical 
students, in the investigation of the empirical truths 
which have proved beneficial for centuries, by scientific 
methods. But in the University of Calcutta nothing 
has been done to stimulate such researches. In 
the list of endowments, there is no donor for the 
Ayurvedic studies. There have been Lecturerships, 
Readerships and Professorships in the varied branches 
of learning. I am the last person to minimise their 
importance; but I am sorry to remark that, besides 
what the Government have done for the western medical 
science, the University has taken no active interest for 
cultivation of knowledge in medicine, far less in the 
medical studies of the indigenous system;— a system 
which is still believed, and followed by the innumerable 
inhabitants of the country, and is still doing an amount 
of good to the suffering humanity. That tho teaching 
of Ayurveda is not incompatible with the ideals of 
University, has been shown by the University of Punjab 
which has an Ayurvedic Board and which grants 
diplomas to the successful students. If the premier 
university filled' to take the initiative, let a Board of 
Studies in Ayurveda be formed in the Calcutta University 
without further delay and there are many Fellows of the 
Senate who are eligible to be its members. I do not think 
that the study of the Ayurveda is less interesting to, or 
has less claim on, the Senators than any other study 
which has a board for it. 

The Municipalities and the District Boards % should 
open Ayurvedic dispensaries for the treatment of the poor 
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people. The cost incurred would be less than that of 
similar institutions under Government control. In the 
dispensaries should be employed one or two apprentices 
who will help the Kabiraja in his pharmaceutical prepara¬ 
tions and in serving his prescriptions. These dispensaries 
will not only be the means of affording relief to the sick, 
but will be instrumental in disseminating medical 
knowledge among the masses. It must be clearly 
remembered that I would not for a moment think of 
transplanting the indigenous system in the place of the 
Western science which has done so much good in the past 
and which is destined to do more in the future. My 
object is to give the Ayurvedic physicians a scientific 
training. Allow me to quote the words of SuSruta: 
«The ignorant physicians are allowed to exist and 
practise their profession from carelessness of the King. 
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Oral evidence by Dr. G . N. Mukerjee , B.A. , jJ/.ZX, 
F.A.S.B, dated the 6ih November , 1923. 

Answers to the questions put by Dr. M. N. Banerjee, 
M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.S.A. (Lond.), C.I.E., the 
President, 

Q.—What do you mean by the word ‘ literary 9 in 
the sentence “ The traditional system of training of 
Kavirajes which has lasted for many centuries in Bengal 
has always been exclusively literary in character ” 
(para. 3, p. 14) ? 

A.—They learn the science of medicine from the 
text books, and the teachers explain those subjects in 
detail. The students do not get much of practical training. 
Only in the preparation of mineral medicines they have to 
do practical work. These text books contain scientific facts. 

Examples : — (1) The development of the foetus has 
been described by months and these statements 
have been recorded since the Yedic times 
( Garbha-npanisad ). But all along the same 
story is repeated in all the books, and the teachers 
teach the students according to these books. 
But these facts are never shown practically 
to the pupils nor do they corroborate the truth 
of these statements by observation. 

(:}) Surgical operations .—It is distinctly laid down 
in the Susrvta Samh'ita that in case of boils, 
it must be opened by the knife, or cautery, or fire ; 
and it is mentioned that if a doctor does not 
open a boil if there be pus in it, then he is 
considered as ‘ candala/ A Iso there are mentions 
about application of ointments, etc., prior to 
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operations. But the students are taught the 
local applications only and not the practice of 
surgical operation. 

Q.—|)o you think that they are accurate descriptions ? . 

A.—With the knowledge of the Western science, 

I think, we may tind them to be fairly accurate and to 
•contain many true facts and observations. 

The barbarians who burned the famous library of 
Alexandria are called by us fanatics, but I think they were 
sincere ; they believed the Koran to be the only book that 
contained truth, and as they had it, it was useless, they 
argued, to allow the library to stand as the books 
in it, as they were not Korans, contained no truth and «o 
must be destroyed. If the Ayurvedic books are rubbish. 
it is better to burn them for there is no truth in it, -bjjt if 
'there is any Koran it should be allowed to live and 
be studied. - ^ 

Q.—What is the history of medical education in 


Bengal J 

A.— Vide Dr. Mukerjee’s paper, para. 4-7, pp. 14-18. 

- Q—How was the Ayurvedic system taught in tfiose 
days ?—when was it taught in the Sanskrit College ? 

A.—The following information has been received 
from the grandson of Pandit Madhusudan Gupta.. 
Madhusudan was a student of the Sanskrit College. 
His teacher, Pandit Ksudiram BiSarad had an abscess in 
the ear and took leave. Then Madhusudan became the 
teacher. He used to dissect small animals. It is not 
a fact that Madhusudan did the first dissection. Dissec¬ 
tion of animals used to be done in the Sanskrit College. 
The Ayurvedic teaching was a part of the Sanskrit study; 
the course was for two years. Pandit Naba Kumur Gupta 
was another teacher of Madhusudan in Ayurveda. 


Q.—What is ( Native Medical Institution’ ? 
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A. — The Government first started a separate institu¬ 
tion in 1822 long before the Medical College was established. 
They used to train ordinary apothecaries in Urdu or Bengali 
for state emergencies. In 1835 Government ordered 
abolition of the school (see Dr. Mukerjee's paper). They 
had it from 1822 to 1835. 

Q.—What did Madhusudan do when he was transferred 
to the Medical College ? 

A. —The information is not complete whether he 
taught the Ayurveda or began to learn the Western 
science. He learned English from David Hare. Hare, 
Bethune and Madhusudan were friends. His son was 
one of the first ten students of the Medical College. His 
name was Gopal. The students had a superficial knowledge 
of English ; scholarship was awarded to each, and books 
and dissecting cases were provided. Bethune presented the 
Pandit's portrait to the Medical College. 

Q*—M^ere there two classes in the Medical College f 

A- When Madhusudan came to the Medical College, 
the students of the Ayurvedic class in the Sanskrit College 
divided themselves into two groups—one came with Madhi;. 
sudan and the other did not. When he entered the 
dissection hall, most of his students fled. I think that 
the first batch of students in the Medical College got a 
mixed training,—-training in the Ayurvedic and Western 
science. Anatomy was studied with the help of dry human 
bones and dissection of goats. |]hen gradually the Western 
system was introduced. 

Q.—What is the origin, of the Military Assistant 
Surgeons ? 

A.—At first in the Native Medical Institution the 
Indians (especially Mahomedans and Hindusthanees) 
U8e( l to get the training. With the establishment of the 
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College the 


Anglo-Indians 


began to 


§L 


training in the Medical College and formed the 
Assistant Surgeons. 


their 
Military 


get 


Q.—What is the utility of the Ayurvedic study ? 

• A.—Summary of pages 67 to 157 of Mukerjee’s book 
History of Indian - Medicine , Introduction —about the 
utility, restoration and development ; I have dealt there 
with the origin of medicine, some obsolete customs, 
about- therapeutic measures, e.g.> massage, hypnotism, 
exercise, and diseases, such as identity of cholera, small-pox 
since the old days. 

Some of the facts mentioned in the original works 
are not so popularly taught and spoken of because the 
teachers in these day, lecture on the subjects which 
they like best (pharmacy, materia medica, medicine), and 
not all the subjects (surgery, midwifery) which are in 
the Ayurveda. 

Q.—Who were the Native Doctors ? Why did the . 
native doctor die long ago ? 

A.—Because the graduates of the Medical College 
r»ame out, and it is a fact that the better qualified 
sei iiors always try to oust the juniors and less qualified 


medi2 a ^ men in practice. 

Native doctors .—Before the establishment of the Medical 


College and Native Medical Institution, it wjfe customary 
to employ Indians as subordinates in hospjj&ls superintended 
by British Surgeons to carry j a t their instructions. 
Gradually these subor^Ynates acquired skill and 
experience in IKcdicU science and were called “ Native 
Doctors." They were iecognized by the Government as 
such and were ordered to be attached to regiments and 
civil stations. They acted as compounders and dressers 
and had to undergo examinations, before they were 
entitled to higher status. They formed the € third class of 
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native doctors. In 1822, the Calcutta Native Medical 
Institution was established to carry on a better and uniform 
system of education in medical sciences. Jameison, Breton 
and Tytler were Superintendents of this school. An 
excellent class of native doctors—the second class—was the 
result. They were employed in the army and civil stations. 

In 1835 this Institution was abolished and the 
Calcutta Medical College was established “ for the 
instruction of native youths in the various branches of 
medical science, through the medium of the English 
language. The passed students were to receive certificates 
allowing them to practise medicine and surgery and 
were to receive pay as native doctors. In June, 1838, 
the demand for native doctors in the army was great, and 
the reply of the Council to the Government demand was 
“ that the college in its present state, is not likely to afford 
a supply of subordinate medical officers to the native 
army. That the duties of the native doctor, and his pay, 
are incommensurate to the education given in the college.” 
It was then resolved by the Government that students of 
this college should, on passing their examination, receive 
the title of Sub-Assistant Surgeons. They are now known 
as Assistant Surgeons. 

A secondary or military class was then formed for 
the instruction of native doctors through the medium of 
their vernacular. They were required to live in the 
college precincts and to be amenable to military law. 

In 1847-48 regulations were drawn up for the 
education in the college of pupils for the European 
subordinate medical department. The students on 
passing their examinations, used to furnish Apothecaries 
and Stewards to the hospitals of European troops. 

In 1851-52, the establishment of classes for the 
education of Bengali native doctors was added to the 
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•ondary class. The students, after passing theii examina¬ 
tion, were employed in jails and civil stations of lower 
Bengal. The students who were successful in their examina¬ 
tion were also called^, native doctors. The Bengali class 
developed afterwards into a separate school—the Campbell 
School in 1875. The students, on passing their examina¬ 
tion from this school had been known as Hospital Assistants. 
They are now styled as Sub-Assistant Surgeons. 

Q.—Do you think that teaching in Bengali or English 
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would make any difference ? 

A—The students like to study medicine in English. 
At first training was given in English and Bengali in 
'' the medical schools but gradually the English came into 

use*because the students liked it better than the Bengali. 
Really the students find that the English books are easier 
to learn and the Bengali synonyms of scientific terms are 
very difficult sometimes. In the case of the Ayurvedic 
* medical schools they would not have so much difficulty 

as with the western school for in the- first* case they will 
have tQ deal with one class of students. 

Q.—Would you sacrifice the advance of Bengali 

by imparting training in English ? 

^ ' •* a.— No—for the present only ; so long as there are no 

good books or translations in Bengali. Only up to that 
tiinG they will be taught in English. When good Bengali 
’'books will be available then they will be taught in Bengali. 
^ ' Madhavakar’s Nidana is a good book. It has also been 

• recast. The finil medium of training would be Bengali. 

In bis address to the students, of the Medical College 

• of Calcutta, Professor Sir William O’Shanghnessy said 
“The progress of the principles of Normal and Vornaeulai 

^ Education cannot now be checked. These facts have 
deprived the Anglo-vernacular party of even a pretext 
' for advocating ' the exclusive use either of English or 
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the learned native tongues. Let those who wish well 
to India, and desire to see its inhabitants flourish in 
knowledge, visit the secondary schools of the new Medical 
College, and they will see the first fruits of the Normal 
system. I have felt it an imperative duty to publish these 
important facts.” 

When the Orientalists and the Anglicists were 
fighting to determine the medium of instruction of 
Indian youths, the celebrated scholar Mr. Hodgson 
cherished equal doubts about the fitness of the Sanskrit, 
the Arabic and the English languages as the medium of 
studies for the various nationalities and races which 


inhabit India. Dr. Wilson in 1838 remarked—“Mr. 
Hodgson’s advocacy of the vernaculars is most powerful 
and convincing. They must be the medium of the 
regeneration of India, as they have been such of every 
country on the face of the globe.” 


Q"—Why do you say that most of the methods 
of treatment are “ empirical” ? 

A.—This is the idea of the people taught in the 
western science. All the teachings of the Ayurveda cannot 
be accidental; they must have been founded on facts, 
experiments and experience. But nowhere are given 
reasons for the facts, e.g., salt-free diet in ascites and 
liquid diet in typhoid. They have only described the 
facts in sntras and the commentators and teachers only 
dilate these facts to the students. 

Q.—What is your idea about the text books ? 

Paragraph 1 0 (6), page 22—“ the text books require 
to be recast, etc.” (vide Dr. Mukerjee’s paper). 

A.—The teachings of the modern sciences must be 
incorporated with the teachings of the Ayurveda; If 
there is any thing in the Ayurveda that does not corroborate 
scientific facts, it must be discarded. 
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„— Are there any Botany, Biology, Physics, Chemist 
in the Ayurveda ? 

A. —From the following it will be seen that biology 
was taught in the Ayurveda in the olden times : 

Jlvaka was a student in the University of Taxila. 
When he finished his studies he wanted a certificate from 
his teacher. His teacher ordered him to go and 
examine the plants which were within a few miles of that 
University and to note all the plants that were of any 
medicinal importance. After inspection he reported that 
there was not a single plant which had not had some 
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medicinal property. 

In the Atharva Veda —there are mentions about 
Various worms. The description of' the worms given by 
the Rsis are exactly the same as given by the 
writers of the present age. Strange it is that the ?sis 
in their description made the same sort of mistakes, 
as were done at first, by the early writers of the western 
science. I would refer you to my book “ Human Parasites 
in ike Atkarbaveda. ” There are no separate text books of 
Biology, Pfiysics, Chemistry, etc. 

Q,—What are the subjects which have distinctive 
characters in the Ayurveda ?• 

— Medicine and Materia ' Medica. The text books 
on Biology, Physics, Chemistry, Anatomy and Physiology 
may be written on the model of the Ayurveda with the 
addition of facts from other sciences. 

Q/_You say that there ought to be a Central College, 
etc. (vide Mr. Mukherjee’s paper, paras 11-15)—Why ? 

A._If an Ayurvedic College be established and 

recognised by the Government then the old Kavirajes 
who had a different training in the Tols shall have great 
difficulty in their practice. So there ought to be a separate 





system of teachings for those Kavirajes to give them some 
idea about modern advancements. 


Q.—The scheme that you have given is too,expensive. ; > 

Can you curtail it ? * 

A.—Ye*, the scheme is expensive but you cannot get 
good men for any thing less than the amount. But you ban- 
get some good men who will be glad to. do honorary work. 

Q.—What is the nature of the Ayurvedic teaching 
that is given by the Punjab University. 

A.—See Calendar of the Punjab University. 

Q.—How will the District . Board he a source of 
teaching to the mass ? 

A.—They will get" training as apprentice—and 

only practical training like that of the compounders. 

Question asked by Mahamahopadhyaya Gananath Sen. 

Q.—In case the Government is unable to start a 
Government Central Ayurvedic College, under the present 
, financial ^ofidition, do you think that a suitable subsidy 
to an existing Ayurvedic College would suffice for the 
proper teaching of the Ayurveda? 

A.—I want a thoroughly equipped model institution 
maintained by the-Government. But if the Government 
is unable to start such an institution immediately, then 
any of the existing institutions may be subsidised, 
provided the subsidy is sufficient.to bring it to the standard 
>of a model institution. 

Q.—What would be proper control that Government 
would exercise ? 

(a) If the College be a'Governmetit one—there should 
be a board to manage the working of thp College. In 
the Board members will be nominated by the Government 
from Government officials, from Ayurvedic practitioners, 
from doctors and from laymen. It should not be maintained 
and managed tike the Calcutta Medical College. 
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( b) If it be a subsidised College — the College must; be 
a public institution—there should be one Government 
official, the other it. embers will be from the doctors, 
kavirajes and laymen. 

The internal management of the College will be 
in the hands of the Principal. 

Q, —If proper arrangements are made for the teaching 
of the Ayurvedic medicine up to the required standard, 
should the University grant degrees and diplomas for 
Ayurveda to the regularly trained students ? 

A.—Yes. I think it is the duty of the University. 
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eport of Ayurvedic Colleges Amalgamation 
Special Committee. 



Preface. 

In April, 1924, the Principal of the Baidyasastrapith 
applied to the Corporation for (1) a capital "rant of 
Rs. 25,000, (2) a recurring annual grant of Rs. 10,000 
and (3) a plot of rent-free land measuring not less than 
3 bighas for the erection of a College and Hospital. The 
Public Health. Standing Committee of the Corporation-on 
the *^3rd May, 1924, referred the^ matter to a Sub- 
Committee. The Sub-Committee inspected the various 
Ayurvedic Institutions, and the first question that struck 
them was whether it was not desirable and necessary to 
starjb a really efficient Ayurvedic College in Calcutta for the 
promotion of Ayurvedic learning. They were further 
prompted to raise this question by (he fact that there were 
such institutions in other parts of India and they parti¬ 
cularly referred to the Ayurvedic College in Madras. They 
communicated with the Principal of the Ajurvedic College; 
Madras, the Madras Corporation, the Bombay Corporation, 
the Poona Municipality and the Principal of the Delhi 
Tibbi College of Science with a view to ascertain their 
views. They consulted the authorities of the existing three 
Ay urvedic Colleges in Calcutta, viz., the Astanga Ayurvedic 
College, Baidyasastrapith and the Govinda Sundari Ayur¬ 
vedic College and invited them to attend their meetings 
with a view to help them in their deliberations and to 
consider whether the different Ayurvedic Institutions could 
be amalgamated into a first-class Ayurvedic College. From 
the discussions the Sub-Committee had with the authorities 
of these institutions, they gathered that they were all 
willing! to amalgamate provided the Corporation took the 
necessary steps in the matter. The Public Health Standing 
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mittee discussed the matter threadbare at two of their 
meetings, agreed with the Sub-Committee in their views 
and strongly recommended as follows :— 

(1) That the support of the Corporation be extended 
to the Ayurvedic, Unani and other indigenous system of 
medicine and treatment 

(2) That the question of grant to a new Ayurvedic 
College having regard to the views expressed by the 
authorities of the three existing Ayurvedic Colleges and 
other eminent gentlemen interested in the promotion of the 
Ayurvedic system of medicine and treatment, the Commit¬ 
tee are of opinion that in the existing state of things, it is 
highly desirable that the three existing Ayurvedic Colleges 
of Calcutta, viz ., Astanga Ayurvedi College, Baidyasastra 
Pith and Govinda Sundari Ayurvedic College should be 
amalgamated and that a really efficient Ayurvedic College 
should be started in Calcutta with a well-equipped Ayur¬ 
vedic Hospital and Outdoor Dispensary and a Herbarium 
under the management of a representative Ayurvedic 
Board to be registered. 


Appointment of the Special Commit tee and their 
recommendations . 


The Corporation at their 


(1) Dr. Sundari Mohan Das. 

(2) Dr. B. C. Ghose. 

(3) Babn Jogesh Chunder Son. 

(4) Babn Suknmar Ranjan Das. 

(6) Babu Ramaprosad Mukho- 

padhyaya. 

(6) Kaviraj Shanmdas Bachaspati, 

Principal, Baidyasastrapith. 

(7) Kaviraj Shib ISTabh Sen. 

(8) Dr. Amiya Madhab Alallik. 

(9) Dr. Pramatha Nath Banerjoa. 

(10) Dr. Grindra Nath Mukerjeo. 

(11) Dr. K. S. Roy. 

(12) Mahamahopadhyaya Gana- 

nath Seu, President, Ayur¬ 
vedic Sabha. 


meeting held on the 4th Sep¬ 
tember, 19 24, accepted the 
recommendations of the 
Public Health Standing 
Committee and with a view 
to give effect to the pro¬ 
posal appointed a Special 

Committee constituted as 

€ 

shown in the margin to 
frame a detailed scheme for 
an amalgamated Ayurvedic 
College and a constitution 
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Principal, Aatanga Ayurve¬ 
dic College. 

(14) Kaviraj Ram Chandra Mnl- 
lick, Principal, Govinda 
Sundari College. 


for the said Ayurvedic 
Board. The Special Com¬ 
mittee have held 12 meet¬ 
ings. At the 1st meeting 


held on the 13th November, 1924, Dr. Pramatha Nath 
Banerjea, M.L.C., was elected President of the Committee. 
Mahamohopadhyaya Gananath Sen, President, Ayurvedic 
Shabha, Kaviraj Shamadas Bacbaspati, Principal, Baidya- 
sastrapith, Kaviraj Ram Chatidra Mullick, Principal, 


Govinda Sundari College and Kaviraj Jamini Bhushan 
Roy, Principal, Astanga Ayurvedic College were requested 
to send their suggestions for a scheme for an amalgamated 
Ayurvedic College and a constitution for an Ayurvedic 
Board with a special reference to the following points :— 

(1) Constitution, (2) Location, (3) Name of institu¬ 
tion, (4) Equipment including, (a) College, (b) Hospital, 
(c) Herbarium and (d) Miscellaneous, (5) Scope of studies, 
(6) Funds, and (7) Existing arrangements of each of the 
'Institutions. 

The Committee further agreed that they would consider 
any scheme submitted by any other member of the 
Committee in this connection. 

Mahamohopadhyaya Gananath Sen and Kaviraj Jamini 
Bhushan Roy submitted a joint scheme and Kaviraj Ram- 
chandra Mullick and Kaviraj Shamadas Bacbaspati submitted 
their schemes separately touching on all the points referred 
to above. No other scheme was submitted by any other 
member of the Committee. It would appear from the 
schemes submitted that the authorities of the three institu¬ 
tions are siucerely in favour of an amalgamation. They 
have also assured the Committee that they would abide 
hy their decision in every matter in this connection. The 
Committee have carefully gone into the schemes submitted, 
kfrve discussed the various points raised therein and have 
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^ '^'-Ctmsidered all matters aneillery thereto. They!beg to sub¬ 
mit the following recommendations to the Corporation :— 
(1) Amalgamation .—The three Ayurvedic Colleges, viz., 
the Astanga Ayurvedic College, the Baidyasastrapith and 
the Govinda Sundari Ayurvedic College be amalgamated. 


(2) Name of the Institution .—The amalgamated College 
be named “ The Ayurveda Mahavidyalaya.” 

(3) General Society. —The. Committee agreed that there 
should be a Society and that any person having sympathy 
with the objects of the society should be eligible to be a 
member of the Society. 

That for the purpose of amalgamation all members of 
the Institutions namely Baidyasastrapith, Astanga Ayur¬ 
vedic College and Gobinda Sundari College, should be 
eligible to become members of the Society in accordance 
with the Rules and Regulations. 


(4) Governing Body .—That there should be a govern¬ 
ing body for the purpose of carrying on the work of the 
amalgamated college and hospital according to the rules 
and regulations for the time being in force and the 
resolutions of the Society. 

(5) Provisional Ayurvedic Board .—That for the first 
year there should be a Provisional Ayurvedic Board for the 
purpose of organising the amalgamated college and hospital 
and conducting the affairs of the institution. The Provi¬ 
sional Board should be constituted as follows:— 

(a) Each of the existing three colleges should 


elect 3 members ... ... ... 9 

(l) The Special Committee should elect— 

(i) 3 eminent Kavirajes not connected with 

any of the existiug colleges ... 3 

(n) 6 members from the general public ... 6 

(c) The Corporation to nominate 3 members ... 3 


Total 31 
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(6) Office Bearer :—For the present there should be the 
following principal office-bearers :— 


(t) The President of the Board. 

(it) The Rector of the College. 

(in) The Principal of the College. 

(iv) The Secretary or Secretaries to the Board. 

(t?) The Superintendent of Hospital. 

That the Principal of the amalgamated college should 
be a paid officer and should devote his whole time in the 
work of the college. 

That the Principal should be appointed by the Provi¬ 
sional Ayurvedic Board. 

That Kaviraj Shamadas Bachaspati should be President 
of the Provisional Board. 

That Mahamahopa(Jhyaya Kaviraj Gananath Sen should 
be Rector of the College. 

That Kaviraj Jamini Bhushan Roy and Ram Chandra 
Mullick should be the Joint Secretaries of the College. 

That Kaviraj Shibnath Sen should be the Superinten¬ 
dent of the Hospital and that the post should be honorary 
for the present. 

(7) The Corporation Contribution .—Having regard to 
the schemes submitted by Kaviraj Shamadas Bachaspati, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Gananath Sen and Kaviraj Jamini 
Bhusan Roy, the Committee are of opinion that about 
5 bighas of land would be required for the amalgamated 
College and Hospital. The capital expenditure for build¬ 
ings aud equipment would -be about Rs. 3 lakhs and annual 
recurring exp' liture would be in the neighbourhood of 
Rs. 60,000. )y recommend that the Corporation should 
give a.plot of land measuring about 5 bighas in a suitable 
locality in Calcutta for the amalgamated College and 
Hospital, contribute a lakh of rupees towards the cost of 
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e buildings and equipment and make an annual grant of 
Rs. 80,000 for maintenance. 

(8) Memorandum of Association and the Rides. —The 
Memorandum of Association of the Society and the Rules 
are appended hereto. • 


(9) Representatives on the Provisional Board elected by 
the existing Ayurvedic Colleges. —The authorities of the 
existing three Ayurvedic Colleges have selected the following 
representatives on the Provisional Board :— 

(i) The Baidyasastrapith. 

1. Kaviraj Shyamadas Bachaspati. 

2. Kaviraj Sarat Chandra Kabya-Byakaran- 

Sankhya-Vedantatirtha. 

3. Kaviraj Bimalananda Tarkatirtha. 


(fli) The Astanga Ayurvedic College. 

1. Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraj Gananath Sen, 

Saraswati, M.A., L.M.S. 

2. Kaviraj Jamini Bhusan Roy Kaviratna, M.A., 

M.B. 

3. Kaviraj Hem Chandra Sen, Bhisagratna. 

(m) The Govinda Sundari Ayurvedic College. 

]. Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy, K C.I.E. 

2. Maharaj Kumar Srish Chandra Nandy, M.A. 

3. Kaviraj Ram Chandra Mallik, Kavya-Vyakaran- 

Sankhyatirtha. Sathdareanacharya, Bhisakshas- 
tri. 
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Note of Dissent. 


4th April, 1925 . 


To 


Th$ Secretary, 


Corporation of Calcutta . 


Dear Sir, 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of a copy of the Minutes 
of the Proceedings of the last meeting of the Special 
Committee appointed to frame a detailed Scheme for an 
amalgamated Ayurvedic College and a Constitution for 
an Ayurvedic Board, containing the Report as adopted 
by the Committee. As the Report is going to be placed 
before the Corporation soon, I would request you to place 
my note of dissent along with it before the Corporation. 

1* We began our work as members of the Special 
Committee with the object, that the propped Ayurvedib 
College would be formed by the amalgamation of the 
three existing Ayurvedic Colleges, viz., Astanga Ayurveda 
Vidyalaya, Govinda Sundari Free Ayurvedic College, and 
the Vaidya Sastrapitha, We^ tried our best for 
the desired amalgamation aud we framed a detailed scheme 
for the amalgamated college. But for some reasons which 
would be apparent from the Extracts of the ^ Proceedings 
of the Governing Bodies .of the colleges concerned, 
amalgamation was not found possible. I do not blame 
anybody for their decision to which they arrived after 
Mature deliberation ; but as the amalgamation failed, the 
scheme formulated in our Report could no longer be 
Ca lled a detailed scheme for the amalgamated Ayurvedic * 
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In the formation of a Provisional Ayurvedic Boar 
item No. 5 in the report, it was unanimously adopted 
that (6) the Special Committee should elect (») 3 eminent 
Kabirages not connected with any of the existing colleges, 
(u) 6 members from the general public. But no such 
election of the members took place, and we were obliged 
to send our Report incomplete. We were told that the 
Special Committee had not been entrusted with the power 
of election of the members by the Corporation, and 
consequently the 9 members were elected by the Corpora¬ 
tion. Personally I do not think that any gentleman 
who is sympathetic to a particular college should be 
debarred from being appointed a. member ; but as we 
provided that the 3 colleges should select 3 representatives 
each, it was settled that members under 5 ( 6 ) should be 
selected from gentlemen not connected with the 3 existing 
colleges. But some of the gentlemen selected by the 
Corporation are connected with the Colleges mentioned 
above. 


3. In the item No. (6), the principal office-bearers 
have been selected by the Special Commi> e, and names 
of gentlemen had been recommended for ti«o posts, lhe 
representatives of the three colleges were also elected 
by the colleges, and the names of the gentlemen so 
elected had been accepted by the Special Committee. 
If the Special Committee had no power of election, the 
names of gentlemen elected for the principal offices should 
be deleted from the Report. Then our Report would 
consist of a scheme and a constitution of the proposed 
college and the provisional Board, and to be consistent 
throughout, no name should have been suggested. 
Either we should have elected the members according 
to our resolutions, or we ought to have ceased to 
nominate any. In fact, our recommendations for the 
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principal office-bearers 


were made on the basis of the 
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resolution 5. The result of the election (1- by the 
Corporation and 9 by the three Colleges) wast hat 21 
members of the provisional Board had no voice in the 
election of the principal office-bearers. The office-bearers 
themselves expressed their doubts about the procedure 
adopted. 

On all other points I fully approve the Report. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) G. N. Mukeiube. 





Memorandum of Association of Ayurveda Mahavidyalaya . 

1. The name of the Society shall be the <( Ayurveda 
Maha-Vidyalaya Parishat. ,, 

2. The Registered Office of the Society shall be 
situated in Calcutta. 

3. The objects of the Society shall be the imparting 
of Ayurvedic Education to students in a systematic 
manner, the advancement of the Ayurvedic science for 
the benefit of the suffering humanity ; and for the attain¬ 
ment of the aforesaid objects the Society may adopt any 
or all of the following means, namely :— 

(a) To establish and maintain a College or Colleges 
and a Dispensary or Dispensaries, Hospital or Hospitals 
and construct, equip and manage such buildings, Lecture- 
rooms, Museums, Laboratories, Herbarium and Gardens, 
Libraries, Hospitals, Dispensaries, Hostels, Boarding 
Houses and other necessary buildiugs to be used in connec¬ 
tion therewith and as adjuncts or as accessories thereto. 

(b) Provide for the admission and treatment of 
ifi-(]oor and out-door patients in the Hospital or Hospitals 
or Dispensaries which may be started or may hereafter 
come under the control of the Society. 

(c) Provide for the moral training of students of the 
College in keeping with the best traditions of the country. 

(d) Make and amend rules and regulations in connec¬ 
tion with the management and control of the said 
College and hospital and other institutions that may be 
established or taken over by the Society and for the 
residence for the students and officers and servants and 
'particularly in connection with the admission and conduct 
of students and regulation of studies. 

(e) Encourage research in the Ayurveda and allied 
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^Stfiences by grants from the funds of the Society or by 
the establishment of Fellowships, Scholarships, Prizes or 
Rewards and in such other manner as the Society may 
determine upon. 

if) Endow or establish Professorship, Lectureships, 
Readerships in the Ayurveda or allied sciences. 

( 9 ) Encourage systematic study of diseases and drugs 
according to Ayurvedic and if necessary modern methods. 

(h) Graut Diplomas, Certificates of Proficiency, 
Medals, Scholarships, Free-studentships or Rewards to 
students of the College under such terms and conditions 
as the Society may think tit, 

{i) Establish farms for the cultivation, distribution 
and supply to the profession of medicinal plants under 
such conditions as the Society may determine. 

(j) Collect manuscripts and compile, edit, translate, 
print, publish, sell or help in the compiling, editing, 
publishing, printing and selling of books or journals, for 
the use of students, practitioners or the general public. 

(£) Publish, circulate or sell or help in the publication 
or circulation or sale of a journal of a character specially 
adapted to the needs of the Ayurvedic Science and for 
purposes of making Ayurveda better known amongst the 
p6ople of the country and for purposes of creating general 
interest in Ayurveda. 

(/) Publish, distribute or sell records of transactions 
and calendars of the Society and bulletins and reports of 
the work done in the Hospitals, Dispensaries and Labora¬ 
tories connected with the Society. 

(m) Consider the law of India and all questions 
affecting the Ayurvedic . profession and adopt such 
measures from time to time regarding the same as may 
he deemed expedient or necessary. 

( n ) Purchase, take on lease or otherwise acquire, hold, 
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of the Committee nominated by the Calcutta 
Corporation, shall be Ex-officio Members. 

L Any person of eminent position and attainments, 
who is specially interested ,in the objects of the Society 
may be elected an Honorary Member at a meeting of 
the Society on the recommendation'of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee. Such election may be for life. 

6. Any person of eminent position who may take 
interest in the Institution and give substantial help to it, 
may, on the recommendation „of the Executive Committee 
be elected a Patron, or Vice-Patron at a meeting of 
the Society. Such election may be for life or for a 
definite term. 

7. Any person above the age of 18 years may be 
elected a Member. Such perspfl shall be duly proposed, 
seconded, and elected at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee. 

8. If the whole amount of the Annual subscription 
of an Ordinary Member be not paid during the year for 
which it is payable and within six months thereafter, hi9 
rights of membership shall ipso facto be suspended. 
Thereafter, the Executive Committee may, after giving 
him at least one month’s notice in writing, remove his 
name from the list of Members with effect from the 
let Baisak of the following year, or such later date as 
the Executive Committee may fix. 

Meetings of the Society . 

9. Meetings of the Society shall be called General 
Meetings. An Annual General Meeting shall be held 
every year not later thau the last day of Baisak, at which 
the following business shall be transacted :— 

(a) To consider the Report of the Provisional Board 
and the Executive Committee for the previous year; 
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) To consider the audited accounts of the previous 
‘year and the balance sheet; 

(tf) To pass the Budget for the new year; 

{cl) To elect the office bearers for the new year; 

( e ) To elect members of the new Executive Committee, 

(/) To appoint Auditors; 

(g) To transact any other business that may be 
brought forward by the Executive Committee or 
of which a week’s notice in writing has been given 
by any member. 

10. A Special General Meeting may be convened at 
any time by the Honorary Secretary of his own motion, 
and shall be convened by him at the instance of the 
President or of the Executive Committee. If the Honorary 
Secretary shall fail to call such meeting within 7 days 
after being requested to do 60 by the Presider.' or by 
the Executive Committee, the President or the Executive 
Committee, acting through any Member or Members 
authorized by them in that behalf, may call the meeting. 

11. The Hon'_d,ry Secretary shall call a Special 
General Meeting on receipt of a requisition signed by 
not less than 10 Members of the institution. If he shall 
fan 1 to call such meeting within one week after receipt 
of such . requisition, the requisitionists or any 10 of them 
may themselves call such meeting. 

1 2. Seven Members shall form a quorum at a General 
Meeting of the Members. 

13. If within half an hour of the time fixed for a 
meeting, a quorum is not present, the meeting shall, wheu 
it has been called by or at the instance of the Executive 
Committee or the President*.or by the Honorary Secretary 
of his own motion, stand adjourned to another day and 
hour to be fixed by the Members there present, and the 
Members present at such adjourned meeting shall form 
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age, let, sell, exchange, mortgage or otherwise dispose 
of movable or immovable properties of every description 
and all rights or privileges necessary or convenient for the 
purpose of the Society, and in particular any lands, 
buildings, furniture, household and other effects, utensils, 
books, newspapers, periodicals, instruments, fittings, appa¬ 
ratus, appliances, conveniences and accommodation and 
when deemed necessary or desirable in the interest of the 
Society, sell, demise, let, hire, mortgage, transfer, or 
dispose of the same. 

( 0 ) Invest the moneys of the Society not immediately 
required in promissory notes of the Government of India 
or any securities which are or may be authorised by any 
Act of Indian Legislature or by the High Court of Calcutta 
for the investment of Trust moneys. 


(p) Assist, incorporate or co-operate with any other 
Society or Association whether incorporated or registered 
or not and having altogether or in part objects similar to 
those of the Society. 

(q) Accept grants-in-aid from Government, or Indian 
States or Municipalities or other Corporate Bodies and 
enter into such arrangements with Government, or Indian 
States, or Municipalities or Corporate Bodies as the °ociety 
may think fit. 

(r) Accept gifts and endowments on such terms as 
the Society may consider reasonable. 

($) Undertake and carry out the execution of any 
trusts which the Society may deem to be directly or indi¬ 
rectly conducive to its interests. 

(t) Borrow or raise money by the issjue of or upon 
bonds, debentures, bills of exchange, promissory notes 
or other obligations or securities of the Society or by 
mortgage or charge of all or any part of the property 
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"tu the Society and collect donations and subscriptions for 
the purpose of the Society. 

( u ) Establish, endow, contribute to, organise and 
manage provident or benevolent funds for the benefit or 
assistance of the staff employed by the Society and their 
families and dependants. 

(v) Do all such other things as may be lawful, 
incidental or conducive to the attainment of the foregoing 
objects or any of them. 

4. If at any time it is found advisable or desirable 
to discontinue the society, it shall be dissolved in the 
manner provided by the Societies’ Registration Act (Act 
XXI of 1860) and its property and assets shall be given 
or transferred to some other institution or institutions 
having objects similar to the objects of this society in 
accordance with the provisions of the said Act, subject 
to the terms and conditions of any agreement which may be 
subsisting at the time with any donor or lessor. 


RyLES. 
Constitution . 


1. The Society shall consist of four classes of 
Members, namely, Life Members, Ordinary Members, 
Ex-officio Members and Honorary Members. 

2, Any person making a donation of Rs. 500 or more 
to the Funds of the Society shall be entitled to become 
a Life Member. 

•3. Any person paying an annual subscription to the 
Society of 11s. 12 shall be entitled to become an Ordinary 
Member. 

4. The Trustees, Professors and Lecturers and Visiting 
Physicians and Surgeons of the Maha-Vidyalaya and the 
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torum whatever their number may be. If, however, 
the meeting has been called by the Honorary Secretary 
on the requisition of Members or by the requisitionists 
themselves, it shall be dissolved. 

14. At least 7 days' notice of a General Meeting 

shall ordinarily be given to each Member. The notice 
shall specify the place, the day and the hour of such 
meeting, and the nature of the business to be transacted 
at such Meeting. In case of an emergency, a General 
Meeting may be called on shorter notice. , 

15. The non-receipt or short service of a notice of 
any General Meeting or of any Meeting of the Executive 
Committee or of any Sub-Committee shall not invalidate 
the proceedings of such meeting. 

16. Every question arising at a General Meeting 
shall, unless otherwise provided, be decided by a majority 
of votes- of iub Members present and voting oh the 
question. In case of z'z. equality of votes the Chairman 
of the Meetiug shall have a second or casting vote in 
addition to his ordinary vote. 

17. The President of the Society, when present, shall 
preside at all General Meetings. In his absence, the 
meeting shall elect its own Chairman. 

18. The Society shall have ultimate authority in all 
matters relating to the institution except such as are 
expressly provided for in the Rules and Regulations. 


Lx ecu tive Committee . 

19. The management aud control of the property, 
business, and affairs of the institution shall be vested in 
an Executive Committee, who shall have ’’full power to 
deal with all matters connected with the institution, 
subject only to the Rules and Regulations for the time 
being in force and the Resolutions of the Society. 
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The Executive Committee shall consist of not 
more than 17 members including the officers and they 
shall be elected or appointed as follows :— 

(a) 8 members to be elected by the Society at its 

Annual General Meeting ; provided that not 
more than two of such members shall be members 
of the staff in receipt of salary ; 

(b) 3 members to be elected by the Corporation of 
Calcutta; 

(c) 1 member to be elected by the college staff of the 
Mahavidyalaya and I by the Hospital staff; and 

(d) The Principal, the Rector and the Secretary or 
Secretaries of the Mahavidyalaya ex-officio. 

If any vacancy occurs during the interval between any 
two Annual General Meetings, it shall be filled up by 
the body concerned. 

21 . The Executive Committee shall elect its Chairman 
every year. They shall ordinarily meet once every month 
to transact all necessary business. A Special Meeting 
of the Executive Committee may be called by the Honorary 
Secretary or the Chairman whenever he thinks it necessary 
and shall be called by the Honorary Secretary on a 
requisition made by not less than three members of the 
Executive Committee. Seven shall form a quorum. 

22 . The Executive Committee may. from time to time, 
appoint Sub-Committees for the convenient transaction 
of the business of the institution. . 

The Chairman shall preside at every meeting of the 
Executive Committee. In his absence, the meeting will 
elect one of its members as Chairman. 

Office Bearers. 

23. The Society shall have a President, a Hector, 
a Treasurer, a Secretary or twu Secretaries and a Miper- 
intendent of Hospital. 
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-y^^The Rector shall have power to guide the Principal 
in.regard to all academic matters and supervise studies 
in fcbo college in a general way. 

The Principal shall be responsible for carrying on the 
academic as well as administrative business of the college 
and ill particular shall be responsible for the maintenance 
of internal discipline in the college. 

'24*. The Honorary Secretary shall have charge, of- the 
executive work of the institution. He shall keep the 
minutes of meetings, carry on correspondence, look over 
the accounts and records, superintend the collections and 
be responsible jointly with the Honorary Tfea'surer, for 
the due application of the funds of the Society. He 
shall be responsible for giving effect to the Kules and 
Ucgulations of the Society, and the resolutions 
Executive Committee and of General Mfcetinss. 

25. The Honorary Treasurer ^shall be the custodian 
of the moneys of the institution. He may delegate his 
powers in respect of the collection and expenditure of 
small amounts to any other Office-Bearer or to a Subor¬ 
dinate Officer, but such Office-Bearer or Subordinate 
Officer shall remain duly responsible Vo the Honorary 
Treasurer and the Executive Committee. The Honorary 
Treasurer shall furnish the Honorary Secretary with 
funds for m eting the current expenses of the . institution 
and such other amounts as may be sanctioned by the 
Executive Committee. On emergent^ occasions, any 
absolute necessary disbursements *may be made by the 
Honorary Treasurer, subject, however, to ratification by 
the Executive Committee at its next meeting. The 
Honorary Treasurer shall deposit all funds not required 
for current expenses in a Bank to be Approved by the 
Executive Committee. All cheques on the - ' Bank shall be 
signed by the Honorary Treasurer and the Honorary 
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ecretary jointly. In the absence of the Honorary 
Treasurer, the Executive Committee may entrust his 
duties to any other Office-Bearer. 
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Trustees. 

26. The property of the institution shall be vested 
in Trustees, whose number shall not be less than three 
not more than five. 

27. The first trustee shall be. 

28. The trustees shall hold office for life or until they 
resign their trusteeship in writing. 

29. A new Trustee shall be appointed only at a General 
Meeting. 

30. The Trustees shall have power, in pursuance of 
a resolution passed at a Meeting of the Executive 
Committee and confirmed at a General Meeting, to accept 
any gift, or hold any property, or sell, mortgage, transfer, 
lease, dispose of or deal with in any particular manner 
whatever, any property movable or immovable of the 
Society or acquire or take on lease any property. 

In case of disagreement between the Society and the 
Board of Trustees on any matter it shall be referred back 
to the Society for reconsideration at a special meeting^ 
whose decision shall be final and binding on the Trustees. 

31. Any three of the Trustees may exercise all or any 
of the rights and powers of the Trustees under these Rules. 

General. 


32. The income and property of the Society, whence¬ 
soever derived, shall be applied sclely toward the. 
promotion of the object^ of the institution as set forth 
in the Memorandum of Association, and no portion thereof 
?hall be paid or transferred, directly or indirectly, by 
way of dividend, bonus, or otherwise by way of profit, 
to the persons who at auy time are or have been members 
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? Society or to any of them or to any person claiming 
through any of them. Provided that nothing herein 
contained shall prevent the gratuitous distribution among 
or sale at a discount to, Members or Subscribers to the 
funds of the Society or otherwise, relating to all or any 
of its objects, nor the payment, iu good faith, of remu¬ 
neration to auy officers or servants of the Institution or to 
any Member thereof or any other person, in return for any 
services actually rendered to the Society. 

33. An Office-Bearer, or a Member may be removed 
for good and sufficient cause by a resolution passed by 
a majority of three-fourths of the Members present at a 
General Meeting and confirmed at a subsequent General 
Meeting called within a period of not less than a fortnight 
and not more than two months after the first meeting. 

34. The Executive Committee may frame regulations 
not inconsistent with these Rules, subject to ratification 
at the next General Meeting. 

35. The Executive Committee may make suggestions 
for additions to or amendments of these Rules. Any 
individual member shall also have the power to propose 
any additions or amendments at a General Meeting of 
the institution, provided that due notice of such additions 
or amendments shall have been specifically given to the 
^Honorary Secretary at least a fortnight before the meeting 
and the Honorary Secretary shall have circulated such 
notice among all the Members. 

36. Additions to or amendments of, any of these 
Rules shall only be made by a majority of two-thirds of 
the Members present at a General Meeting. The 
Memorandum of Association shall not be altered or 
amended except at a Special General Meeting by the 
votes of three-fifths of the total number of'Members on 
the roll, other than those whose rights have been suspended 
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under Rule 8 , and confirmed by the votes of three-fifths of 
the Members present at a second Special General Meeting. 


Transitory Provisions . 

1. There shall be a Provisional Ayurvedic Board 
which shall manage and control the affairs of the lnsti- 

f tution for one year from the date of amalgamation. This 
Board 3hall be constituted as follows: 

(a) Each of the existing three Colleges shall elect 

, 3 members ... 9 

(£) The Special Committee shall elect— 

( i ) 3 eminent Kavirajes not connected with the 

existing Colleges • ... 3 

( ii) 6 members from the general public ... 6 

( c ) The Corporation shall nominate 3 members 3 

V - 21 

2 . The first Trustees shall be elected by the Provi- 
* sional Board. 

A/.B.—A copy of the report was sent to each of the 
Governing Bodies of the three existing Colleges for an 
expression of opinion. The -Governing Bodies of the 
Baidyasastrapith and the Govinda Sundari Ayurvedic 
College have approved of the scheme framed by the, 
Special Committee for an amalgamated Ayurvedic College, 
but the Governing Body and the Board of Trustee of the 
Astanga Ayurvedic College are of opinion that at present 
it is not desirable that the Ashtanga Ayurvedic College be 
amalgamated with the other two existing Colleges. 
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from the Proceedings of the Meetings 
the Governing Bodies op the three Colleges. 



Letter from the Secretary , Gohinda Sundari Free Ayurvedic 
College, dated the 13th March , 1925. 


With reference to your letter No. S-7025, dated the 
7th March, 1925, forwarding, for an expression of opinion, 
a copy of the report of the Special Committee appointed 
by the Corporation to frame a detailed scheme for an 
amalgamated Ayurvedic College, I have the honour to 
state that the report was duly laid before the Governing 
Body of this College at their meeting held on 11th 
March, 1925, and an extract from the proceedings of the 
meeting is appended. 


Extract from the Proceedings of the meeting of Governing 
Body of the M. C. G. S. Free Ayurvedic College 
held on 11th March , 1925 . 


Read letter No. S-7025, dated 7th March, 1925, from 
the Secretary to the Corportion of Calcutta with enclosures. 
Resolved — 


That the Corporation be informed that the Governing 
Body fully concur with the scheme framed by the Special 
Committee of the Corporation for the management of the 
amalgamated Ayurvedic College. Resolved further that 
their sincere thanks be conveyed to the Corporation for 
what they have done so far for the amalgamation of the 
three existing Ayurvedic Colleges. 


Letter from the Secretary , Baidya Sastra Pith (.National 
Ayurvedic College ), dated the 14th March , 1925. 

Re Ayurvedic College Amalgamation. 

With reference to your letter No. S.-7027, dated the 
7th Mareh, I have the pleasure to inform you that the 
report of the Special Committee forwarded with the 
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ir was placed before our College Council (Governing 
Body) on 12th instant for consideration and that the 
Council unanimously passed the following resolutions 
supporting amalgamation and the final report of the Com¬ 
mittee and heartily thanked the Special Committee for 
their effort. 

Resolved— 

(1) That considering tho present state of “ Ayurveda ” 
this Council is of opinion that all Kavirajes should leave 
aside all personal and sectarian interests and devote their 
energies for the uplift of Ayurveda. 

This Council has already intimated its desire for the 
amalgamation of the three existing Colleges and it reiterates 
the same again and conveys its sincere eagerness for 
amalgamation and also tenders thanks for the efforts of 
the Committee for the last six months to bring about 
amalgamation. 

(2) This Council while recognising that the proposed 
grant is not adequate, considers that there are one or two 
points in the report of the Special Committee whioh needs 
looking into but in view of the loss of time and resultant 
delay in starting work that will take place, requests that 
the report of the Special Committee be adopted. 

(3) The Couucil understands that Mahamahopadhyaya 
Gananath Sen has informed the Special Committee at 
their last meeting that the three eminent Kavirajes 
nominated by the Corporation were connected with the 
Baidyasastra Pith and this action of the Corporation was 
contrary to the constitution of the Provisional Board, 

The Council of the Biadyasastra Pith considers it 
necessary to inform the Special Committee that the three 
Kavirajes elected by the Corporation have no connection 
whatever with the Baidyasastra Pith and their names 
were put in on the assurance being given by one of the 
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members of the Council that they would help the Baidya- 
sastra Pith by teaching the students of the College but 
as they did not agree to the suggestion, this fact was 
recorded in the letter of resignation submitted by them. 


Letter dated the 14tk March, 1925, from the President, 
Executive Council, Astanga Ayurveda 
Vidyalaya, Calcutta .• 

With reference to your letter No. S-7026, dated 7th 
instant, addressed to the Secretary of the Astagna Ayurveda 
Yidyalaya, I beg to state that I placed before the Govern¬ 
ing Body and the Board of Trustees of my College a copy 
ofthe Report of the Special Committee appointed by the Cor¬ 
poration “ to frame a detailed scheme for an amalgamated 
Ayurvedic College” for favour of their opinion and guidance. 

The Governing Body and the Board of Trustees in 
a combined meeting held on 13th instant have expressed 
their opinion as follows :— 

I. That this meeting of the Governing Body and 
the Board of Trustees of the Astanga Ayurveda Vidyalaya 
offers its heart-felt thanks to the Corporation of Calcutta 
for recognising that support of the Corporation should be 
extended to the Ayurvedic system of medicine. 

II. That the Astanga Ayurveda Vidyalaya has been 
attempting the resurrection and growth of Ayurveda in 
all its eight branches, viz .— 

(1) Shalya or Surgery and Midwifery (together). 

(2) Shalakya or Surgery of the Eye, Ear, Nose, and 
Throat, etc. 

(3) Kayachikitsa or Practice of Medicine. 

(4) Bhutavidya or Treatment of mefital diseases 
(including the so-called obsessions). 

(5) Kaumara-bhritya or Hygiene and Treatment of 
children. 
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(6) Agada-tantra or Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Poisons, 'vegetable,- mineral and animal, including Snake¬ 
bite, Rabies, etc. 

(7) Rasayana or Hygienic and Preventive Medicine 
for the attainment of longevity and rejuvenation in old age. 

(8) Vajeekaran-tantra or Sexual Science including 
sexual Hygiene and Treatment of Sexual diseases, and 
has adopted modern scientific methods where necessary 
for the said purpose and is not based on blind orthodoxy ; 
but it appears that the two other Ayurvedic Colleges do 
not attach the same importance to the modern methods of 
scientific investigation ; and in consequence, an amalgama¬ 
tion of Colleges which might hold fundamentally different 
ideas and ideals would not iucrease their efficiency. 

III. That' the proposed amalgamation of the existing 
Colleges although conceived in the best interests of the 
Ayurvedic Science, is not in the present circumstances 
likely to be conducive to its healthy growth. 

IV. That this meeting is of opinion that at present 
" it* jus n^fr desirable that the Astanga Ayurveda Vidyalaya 

should be amalgamated with the Yaidya-Shastra Pith 
and Govinda-Sundari Free Ayurvedic College. 
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The Committee appointed by the Government of 
Madras on the indigenous medicines drew up the following 
Questionnaire :— 

1 . What is the division or divisions of the indigenous 
systems of medicine,—Ayurveda, Unani or Siddha that 
you propose to deal with ? 

2. (a) What are the theory or theories of causation 
of disease according to your system ? Please favour the 
committee with j our views as to how far your theory or 
theories stand the tests of modern scientific criticism. ( b ) 
What are the principles and methods of diagnosis and 
treatment followed in your system ? Please favour the 
committee with your views as to the general efficacy of 
treatment adopted in your system, supporting your state¬ 
ments by facts and figures wherever possible, (c) Do you 
hold that the view that indigenous systems of treatment 
are more efficacious in eertian conditions than other 
systems ? If you do, please adduce evidence in support of 
your statement. 

3. (a) Are you connected directly with any institution 

on indigenous lines ? (&) Do you consider that the 

existing institutions of indigenous systems are satisfactory 
from the standpoint of (1) adequacy of medical relief 
provided : (2) suitability as centres of medical education. 
If your answer is in the negative, please state in what 
respect you consider the existing arrangements deficient 
and how you propose to remedy them. ( c ) Do you consider 
that there exists at present sufficient provision for medical 
relief and medical education on indigenous lines? If 
your answer is in the negative, please state what measures 
you would propose to remedy the insufficiency. 

4. (a) Do you consider that the ideal medical training 
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indigenous systems of medicine requires (1) That the 
students should be placed under personal guidance of 
teach ers of first-rate ability and of recognised standing in 
their subjects; (2) that the teachers and students alike 
should have access to well appointed hospitals, laboratories, 
libraries and museums; (3) that the teachers should have 
sufficient leisure to be able to pursue independent investi¬ 
gations in their own subjects ? If you share in this view 
as to the essentials of medical training, do you consider 
that this ideal is attained or attainable in the near future in 
any institution in this Presidency or elsewhere where there 
is provision for medical training on indigenous lines ? (6) 
If you consider that this ideal is too high for the present, 
what would you substitute in its stead, as (1) the ideal 
to be ultimately achieved, (2) the idea to be worked out 
in the immediate present. 

5. Do you agree with the view of the Calcutta 
University Commission that “ There is an obvious and 
promising desire at the present moment among the 
numerous adherents of these (indigenous) systems for closer 
touch with modern scientific methods. In time, no doubt, 
they will be able to make available for the practitioners of 
western medicine the traditional knowledge which is of 
real value- and will reject, as western medicine continually 
rejects, those theories which are mere survivals, and cannot 
stand the test of experiments. The distinction between 
Indian and western systems of medicine will then 
disappear.” If you agree that a unified system of 
medicine as indicated in the above passage is the ideal to 
be aimed at, what steps would you suggest for the fulfil¬ 
ment of such an ideal ? 

6 . Do you agree with the view that the curriculum 
of studies of indigenous medicine should include a study 

ojmodern scientific methods as illustrated by such subjects 
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study as modern physics, chemistry, and biology, as 
also a study on modern lines of anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, bacteriology, and surgery in all its branches ? 
If you agree with the above view, in whole or in part, 
please favour the committee with a precis of the course 
of studies you would propose for students of indigenous 
medicine, with special reference to (a) the progressive 
standard corresponding for example, to the existing 
allopathic qualifications of Licentiate (L. M. P. of our 
allopathic Medical Schools), Graduate, Masterate and 
Doctorate (L.M.S., M.B., M.S., M.D., of our Universities). 


(3) The preliminary qualifications and periods of study for 
each of the standards proposed. (c) The medium or 
media of instruction proposed. 

7 . What are your views on the question of extending 
Medical Registration to Indigenous Systems of Medicine ? 
If you hold that such extension is necessary and desirable, 
please favour the Committee with your views regarding 

(a) the formation of a suitable Registration Board for 
admitting competent practitioners into the medical register, 

(b) any changes in, or additions to, the existing legislation 
on Medical Registration. 

8. What is your opinion regarding the comparative 
cost of treatment, according to allopathic and indigenous 
systems ? Please give reasons for your opinion. 

9. What, in your opinion, are the causes of decay of 
the indigenous systems of medicine? Kindly favour the 
committee with your suggestions for revival ? 

10. Please state your views as t 0 how the indigenous 
systems of medicine can be fostered and prompted by (a) 
the State, (b) the local boards, (c) the Universities, (d) 
Private agencies (individuals or association). 
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In these volumes the following abbreviations have been 
used for the names of authors and their boobs : 


Abbreviations. Names of .Authors and Books. 


c. s. 

= Caraka Samhita 

s. s. 

= Susruta „ 

A. S. 

= As^anga Samgraha 

A. H. S. 

= Astanga Hrdaya Samhita 

M. N. 

= Madbava Nidana 

V. M. 

== Vrinda Madhava 

C. P. D. 

= Cakrapani Dafcta 

Bbs 

= Bhanumati 

B. P. 

= Bhava Prakasa 

Sa. S. 

= Sarangadhara Samgraha 

V. K. V. 

= Vyakhya Kusumavall 

V. M. K. 

= Vyakhya Madhu Kosa 

G. N. 

= Gada Nigraha 

R. R. S. 

= Rasaratna Samuecaya 

R. C. 

= Rasendra Cintamani 

R. H. 

= Rasa H rdava 

R. 

= Rasarpava 

A. T. 

= Agnivesa Tantra 

B. S. 

= Bhela Samhita 

J. S. 

= Jatuk3rna „ 

P. S. 

= Parasara „ 

H. S. 

= Hartt a „ 

K. S. 

= Ksarapa-ni „ 

V. s. 

= Vrddha SuSruta 

V. H. 

= „ HarJta 

V. B. 

= „ Bhoja 

A. V. 

= Asva Vaidyaka 

AV. 

= Atharvaveda 
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RV. 

YV. 

SY. 

Ni, S. 

T. C. 

K. K. 

D. 

G. 

J. 

H. 

R. G. 

A. D. 

S. K. D. 
Y. R. 

R. S. S. 
R. K. 

Si. S. 

B. M. 

V. J. 

Y. R. K. 
R. N. 

D. N. 

M. P. N. 
Y. T. 

A. 

A. 

R. P. 

V. V. P. 

N. 

A. R. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

= Rgveda 
= Yayur Veda 
= ' Sam a Veda 
= Nivandha Sarhgraha 
= Tattva Candrika 
= Kartika Kundu 
= Dallvanacarya 
= Gayad&sa 
= Jaijjatacarya 
= Haricandra 
= Ravi Gupta 
= Aruna Datta 
= Srlkantha Datta 
= Vijaya Raksita 
= Rasendra Sara Samgraha 
=3 Rasendra Kalpadruma 
= Sivadasa Sena 
= Rk&va MiSra 
= Vaidya Jivana 
= Yogaratnakara 
= Raja Nigbaqta 
= Dhanvantari Nirghantu 
= Madana Pala „ 
as Yoga Taraiigini 
= A trey a 
= Agnivesa 
= Rasa Pradlpa 
= Vramha Vaivarta Parana 
= Navanltaka 
= Ayurveda Ratnakara 
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The following catalogues should be consulted 
notices of Ayurvedic books:— 


for 


B. C. = 


Cat. Cat. — 


I. O. Cat. 
Oxf. Cat. 


Abbreviations. Names of Catalogues. 

Z. d. D. M. G. = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
laudischen Gesoelschaft. 

Sucipustakam. Cat. of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Catalogus Catalogorum. 

(Leipsie, 1891, Supplement 1896.) It 
gives a list of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
alphabetical order of works and authors. 
India Office Catalogue. 

Catalogi Codicum Manuscriptorum biblio- 
thecee Bodlianae codices Sanscritcos, by 
Aufrecht. Oxford, 1869. 

B. M. C. = British Museum Catalogue. By P. C. Bendal. 
London, 1902. 

Bhandarkar's Report on the search of 
Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay 

Presidency. Bombay, 1893. 
Bhandarkar’s Report of a Second Tour 
1904-6 in search of Sanskrit MSS. in 
Rajputana and Central India. 

S. B. L. (Nepal) : The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of 
Nepal. By R. L. Mitra. Calcutta, 1882. 
Tanjore Cat.: A classified Index to the Sanskrit MSS. 

in the Palace at Tanjore. By Burnell. 
London. 1880. 

L ss Notices of Sanskrit MSS. in the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. By Dr. R. L. Mitra, 
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Vol. I-IX. Calcutta, 1880. By H. P. 
Sastrl, Vol. X and XI. 

Bik. Cat. = Sanskrit MSS. in the Library of H. H. 

the Maharaja of Bikaner.—A Catalogue 
of, by Dr. R. L. Mitra. Calcutta, 1880. 

Notices (2nd Series): By H. P. Sastrl. Vol. I; II-IH. 

Nepal Cat.: Catalogue of MSS. in the Durbar Library 
in Nepal. By H. P. 3astrl. 

Peterson: Report in the Search of Sanskrit MSS. 

Rep.: Report on the Search of Sanskrit MSS. 1895- 
1900. By H. P. gastrl. 

Ulwar : Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Library of 
H- H. the Maharaj of Ulwar. By 
Peterson. Bombay, 1892. 

Stem: Cat. of Sanskrit MSS. in the Raghunath Temple 
Library of H. H. the Maharaja of 
Kashmir and Yammu. By M. A. Stein. 

C. S. (Cat.) : Catalogue, Sanskrit College Library, Calcutta. 

W\: Weber’s Berlin Catalogue. 

B, N,: BuuiJ’On Nanjies. 

Ep. Ind. : Epigraphia Indica. 

C. B. T. : Cat. of the Chinese Transcript of the Buddhist ' 

Tripitaka. 

G. O. M. L. : Cat. of Government Oriental MSS. 

Library, Madras, XXIII— Medicine. 

Taylor : A catalogue raisonne of Oriental MSS. in the 
Library of College, Fort St. Ceorge, 

3 vols. Madras, 1851-02. 

Kiel horn : Classified Alphabetical Catalogue of Sanskrit 
MSS. in the South Division of the 
Bombay Presidency, Bombay, 1869. 

Report on the search for Sanskrit MSS. 
in the Bombay Presidency. Bombay, 
1880 - 81 . 
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Nairyo-Sanha, i.e., praised by men), Jatavedas 
(i, 44, 4 ; 45, 3 ; 49, 5 ; 77, 5 ; 78, 1; 94, 1; 99,1 ; 
1:17,1; ii, 2, 1, 12 ; 4,1; iii, 1,20,21; 2, 8 ; 3, 8 ; 
6,6; 10,3; 11,4,8; 15,4; 17,2,4; 20,3; 21,1; 
.13, 1; 23, 1; 25, 5 ; 26, 7 ; 28, 1—4 ; 29, 2; iv, 1, 20; 

•3, l ; 5, 11, 12 ; 12, 1; 14, 1; v, 4, 4, 10; 5, 1; 9, 1 ; 

22, 2; 26, 7), Vaisvanara (i, 39, 1 ; 49, 5, 6; 98, 1—3 ; 
iii, 2, 3; 26, 1; iv, 5, 1; v, 27, 1) and Vasu (i, 31,3; 

44, 3, 45, 9 ; 79,5; 94,13; 127, 1; 143, 6 ; if, 3, 4 ; 

7,1; 9,1; iii, 4,1; i5, 3; 18,2; 19,3; iv, 5,15; 
12, 6; v, 3, 10; 6, 1 ; 24, 2). He is Matarisvan (i, 96, 
4; 128, 2; 1*7,3; 148, I ; iii, 5, 8 ; 26, 2, 3; 29, 1 !„ 
Jaiabodha (i, 27, 10), Usig (iii, 3, 7, 8 ; 11,2; 15,3; 
27, ,0; iv, 1, 15; 6, 11), Angira Rsi. (i, 31, 1, 2 ; 74, 

5 ; 75, 2 ; 127, 2 ; iv, 9, 7 ; v, 8, 4 ; 10, 7 ; 21,1; ii, 

84, 4; 102, 17), Dvaivadasa (vii, 92, 2; viii, 103,2), 
and Trasadasyavam (viii, 19, 22). 

His relationship with the other gods. — Agni is 

identified with the following gods:—Mitra (i, 94,13; 
ii, 1, 4; iii, 5, 4, 8; v, 3, 1 ; vii, 12, 3); Vanina 

(ii, 1, 4; iii, 5, 4; v, 3, 1; vii 12, 3); Tvastfi (ii, 1, 5), 
ludra (ii, 1, 3, 6, 5; iii, 9,2; v, 3, 1); Indra and 
Vayu (Nirukta, vii, 5); Visuu (ii, 1, 3; Nil-, xii, 
19) ; Aryaman (ii, 1, 4 ; v, 3, 2) ; Anisa (ii, 1, 4) ; 
bblius (iii, 5, 6) ; Rudra (i, 27, 10 ; iii, 2, 5 ; v, 3, 3) ; 
Aditi (i, 94, 15) ; ViSvadeva (i, 3, 4); Bharata (i, 96,3; 
ii, 7, 1) ; Aditya (ii 3, 4) ; Brahmanaspati; Vidhaty (ii, j, 
3); VisvSsam (v, 22, 2); Asura (iv, 2, 5 ; v, 12, 1 ; 15, 

I ; vii, 2, 3 ; 6, 1; 13, 1; 30, 3); Pusana; Savitr; 
Bhaga; Hotra; BhSrat!; Ila and Sarasvaf I (i, 164, 46; 
ii, 1,3-7 ; iii, 5,4; v, 3, 1-3; vii, 12, 3 ; x, 8, 5). 

They call him (Suu) Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, 
etc. ; that which is one they call it variously Agui, 
Yama, MatftriSvSn (Rv, i, 164, 46). In v, 3, 1-2, the 
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altar-fire Agni is called Vanina and Indra; in him are said 
to live all the gods. See also x, 114, 5 ; aud iii, 38, 7, 
where reference to various forms of Agni is given. 


Agni becomes Varuna in the evening, rising in the 
morning he is Mitra, becoming Savitr he moves through 
the air, and as Indra he glows in the middle of the sky (Av, 
xiii, 3, 13). Agni is said to be the mouth of the Adityas, 
the tongue of the gods (ii, 1, 13, 14), and the companion 
of the Ratisak or bounteous gods (ii,.l, 13). Through 
him, not only the gods, but even the mortals taste their 
drinks (ii, 1, 14). Agni is said to bring Varuna, Indra, 
and the Maruts to the ceremony (x, 75, 11); he worships 
them (vii, 11, 3; viii, 91, 16; x, 7, 6), obeys their 
commands (x, 52, 1) and shares the adoration which they 
receive (i, 36, 4 ; ii, 2, 1). He is often prayed for to eat 
the offerings (iii, 21, 1 ; 28, 1-6) and drink the Soma juice 
(i, 14, 10; 19, 9 ; 21, 1, 3) with Indra (vii, 93, 6 ; viii, 38, 
4, 7-9). He is worshipped by Varuna, Mitra, the Maruts 
and 3,339 gods (iii, 9, 9 ; 1 ! , 4 ; x, 69, 9). He helps 
Varuna, Mitra and Aryaman (i, 141, 9). 

His Parents. —Agui is said to be the son of Heaven and 
Earth (1, 140, 7 ; iii, 2, 2 ; 3, 11 ; 25, 1 ; x, 1, 2 ; 2, 7 ; 
46,9), of Tvastr (i, t>5, 5; iii, 7,4; x, 40,9; see 
Hillebrandt's Vedische Mythologie i, 5-i2 seq., Bergaigne, 
Rel. Ved., vii, 26, 6 ; iii, 47, seq., x, 2, 7), of Ila (iii, 29, 3), 
and also as the ghrta-sprinkling offspring of Manu (i, 45, 1). 
Agni, the hidden god (i, 95,4; iii, 1, 9, 14 ; 5, 10; 9, 5 ; 
v. 11,6), is said to be of twofold births,—celestial and 
terrestrial (i, 47, 4, 8). The terrestrial birth refers to the 
generation of Auni by means of friction between two 
kindling sticks, aranis (i, 68, 2.; h:7,4; iii 29, 1,2, 3 ; 23, 
2, 3 ; v, 9, 3 ; vii, 1,1; viii, 23, 25 ; x, 5, 3; 7, 5 ; 49, 
15 ; 24, 4), one the father, the other the mother. Thus his 
two mothers are described to be the two kindling sticks 
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Agni, to whom next to Indra, are addressed the greatest 
number of hymns is one of the most important gods 
in the Rgveda. There he is described as the Purohita or 
Priest (i, 1,1; 44,10,12; 58,3; 91,6; 127,2; 128,4; 
iii, 2,8; 3,2; 11,1; 18, 3; 21, 8; 28, 8; v, 11,2), and 
as the King and the Superintendent of worship (i, 1,8; 
44, 8,9 ; 65, 10; iii, 8, 3; 9, 8 ; 27, 2; iv, 3, l ; viii, 48, 4; 
x, 52). Various functions are ascribed to him : He is Hotri 

(i, 1, 1; 12, 1; 13, 4; 26, 2, 5 ; 31, 3 ; 44, 7 ; 45, 7 ; 58,1; 

67,2; 76, 2; 77, l ;-94,6; 127, 1,2, 10 ; 128, 1; 141,12 ; 
143,1 ; 144. 1 ; 149,5 ; ii, 3, 1 ; 5, 1 ; 6, 6 ; 7, 6 ; 9, 9 ; 

iii, 1, 22 ; 2, 6, 15 ; 3, 2 ; 4, 4, 5 ; 5, 4 ; 6, 2 ; 7, 9 ; 9, 9 ; 

11, 1; 14,1; 17,2, 5; 19,5 '; 21,1; 27,7; iv, 8, 4 ; 
v, 13, 3, 4; 20,3; vii, 16,5; x, 2, 1 ; 91, 8-11), , 
Adhvarju (i, 94, 6 ; iii, 5, 4 ; x, 91, 10), the banner (iii, 3, 3 ; 
10, 4 ; 29, 5; vi, 2, 3) and the father of sacrifices (iii, 8, 4), 
Nestri (ii, 5, 5 ; x, 91, 10), Prasastri (ii, 5, 4 ; x, 91, 10), 
Potri (i, 94, 6; ii, 5, 2 ; iv, 9, 8 ; vii, 16, 5 ; x, 91,10), 
Agnidh and Brahmana (x, 91, 10). 

He is described as the great (i, 86, 12 ; 79, 5 ; 94, 6 ; 
128, 4; 145,2 ; 188,1 ; ii, 8,1 ; 6, 7 ; iii, 1, 22 ; 21, 4), the 
wise (i, 12,1 ; 81, 2 ; 71,10 ; 77, 8), and the purifier (i, 12, 
9, 10 : 95, 11; 142, 3 ; ii, 3, 1 ; 7, 4 ; iii, 2, 6 ; 5, 7 ; 10, 

8 ; 17, 1 ; 21,2 ; v, 23,4 ; 26, 1). He is called Tanunpat 
(i, 18, 2 ; 142, 2 ; 188, 2 ; iii, 4, 2 ; 29, 11 ; x, 110, 2), 
NarSsaihsa (i,18, 8 ; 142, 3 ; ii, 3, 2 ; iii, 29,11 ; v, 5, 2 = 
27 
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81, 2; 128, 3; 141, 4). Sometimes Agni is said to 
be born with the fingers which twirl the sticks (iii, 26, 3 j 
iv, 6, 8; x, 4, 6) which die when he is born (x, 79, 4). 
He is also said to have three births ;—one in the sea as 
sun (x, 5, 7), one in the heaven as lightning, and one in 
the waters (i, 95, 13 ; x, 45, 3). He is described as the 
child of water (i, 143, 1; 144, 2; 145,5; ii, 1,1; 
iii, 1,3; 3, 5 ; 5,3; 9, 1, 2, 4; 11,12; vii, 9, 3; x, 2, 
7 ; 91, 6); or its grandsou (x, 8, 5). In x, 51, he is said 
to have been desired by the gods to come out of water 
and plants on a promise of his long life and a share in 
the sacrifice. He is also said to have been born out of 
heaven, out of the water and the stone, out of the forests 
and herbs (ii, l, I; iii, 1,13). Indra is said to have 
generated him between two clouds or stones (ii, 12,3). 
Bhrgu discovered (x, 4, 6, 2) and worshipped him in the 
abode of the waters (ii, 4, 2; iii, 1, 3), appointed him 
as messenger (i, 71,4), aud placed him among men 
O'. 6; 143, 4; iv, 7, 1, 4; vi, 15, 2). Angirasa 

discovered Agni (v, 11, 6), and the Angirasa family intro¬ 
duced and extended the fire worship (i, 71, 2, 3). Another 
account says that Matarisvan produced the hidden ono 
(i, 60, 1; 71,4; 93,6; 141,3- 143,2; iii, 5,10; 9,5; 
vi, 8, 4 ; x, 46, 9) and brought Agni from the gods (iii, 
9, 5) in the sky (x, 5,7) and gave him as a gift to 
Bhrgu who, in his turn, gave him to Manu. In Rv. vi, 
lb, 13, we find that Atharvan Rsi first produced fire fsrx 
“ Thee, Agnij from out the sky Atharvan twisted/’ (See 
X, 21, 5.) This reminds us of the Greek Pra- 

mantheus or Prometheus, the son of Titan Iapetus and 
Clymene. He stole fire from heaven and brought it to 
men, when Zen9 refused mortals the use of fire. 
This theft displeased Jupiter so much that he sent 
Pandora to Prometheus with a box that was filled with 
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sorts of evils. His brother Epimetheos married 
Pandora, who opened her box and let evils, trouble and 
diseases hitherto unknown spread over the earth. Hope 
alone remained in the box. 


‘No pow’r the pride of mortals can controul: 

Prone to new crimes, by strong presumption driven, 

With sacrilegious hands Prometheus stole 
Celestial fire, and bore it down from heaven ! 

The fatal present brought on mortal race 
An army of diseases; death began 

With vigour then to mend his halting pace, 

And found a most compendious way to mam” 

Horace, Carm, 1, x. 

In vi, 16, 14, Dadhici, the son of Athavan is said to 
have kindled fire. Trita, the son of Vibhuvasa, received 
Agni on Innd (x, 46, 3). 

The Atharvans were so called as they were appointed 
to take care of the sacrificial fires : from Atharya = fire. 
The Persian fire-priests held similar functions as Atharvans. 
The fire-god of the ancient Iranians was Atar (See 
Rogozin’s Story of Medea, pp. 130-152 ; x, 46, 2, ft.) 
Some declare that Bhadryasva first kindled fire, and 
so he is called Agni Bhadryasva (x, 69, 1). He is 
sometimes described as the son of Vala or Strength (iii, 14, 
1) or his grandson (ii, 6, 2). He is also said to have 
been generated by Daus (x, 45, 8), by the Dawn (vii, 78, 
8), by Indra and Visnu (vii, 99, 4), by Tvasta (x, 2, 7), 
and by the gods (vi, 7, ) ; vii, 91,17; x, 46, 9) who 
placed him among men (i, 36, 10 ; ii, 4, 3 ; vi, 16, 1 ; 
vii, 7, 5; viii, 73, 2) as a light to the Aryan people 
(i» 59, >). For his three-fold origin see Rv., i, 95, 3 ; 
iii, 26, 7 = Vaj. S, xvii, 66 ; v, 4, 8; vii, 39, 8 ; x, 45, 1 
-Vaj. S., xii, 18; x, 5, 6, = S. V., 1, 65) and for twofold 
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in, see i, 60, 1 ; 140, 2 ; 149, 2, 3 ; ii, 9, 3 ; vii, 43, 28. 
Agni’s three-fold birth represents “ the first triality, which, 
philosophically, is interpreted as a trinity ” (Hopkins) 
in later times : the sectarian trinity where Visnu is the 
sun, and Rudra, the lightning. 

Varuna is described as his brother (iv, 1, 2) and Indra 
his twin brother (vi, 59, 2). Svaha is his wife and Usa, 
his daughter (i, 71, 5). 

Agni is compared to a delightful new-born infant 
(i, 69, 4), which like spirits, is difficult to catch (i, 168, 

2.x, 7, 5 ; 49, 15). He consumes his parents 

after birth (x, 79, 4). He does not suckle her mother’s 
breasts (x, 115, 1) but is nourished by oblations of 
clarified butter (iii, 21, 1, 3) which is his food (i, 7, 6 ; 
iii, 17, 1 ; 27, 5 ; v, L i, 3 ; 14, 6 ; vii, 3, 1 ; viii, 39, 3 ; 
43, 10, 2*2; x, 69, 1, 2 ; 118, 1, 6; 122, 2 ; Av., i, 7, 2), 
his eyes (iii, 26, 7) and his hairs (viii, 49, 2). He is 
butter-backed (v, 4, 3 ; 37, 1; vii, 2,4; x, 122, 4), 
shines with butter (iii, 18 ; v, 11,1; x, 21, 7) and issues 
from butter (ii, 3,11; v, 8, 6). He is all devouring 
(viii, 44, 26) and is also fed by wood (ii, 7, 6 ; vii, 3, 4; 
x, 45, 8 ; 79, 7). He swallows his food without mastica¬ 
tion (x, 79, 1,2). 

His appearance .—He is the never-ageing (i, 27, 9 ; 
53,4; 143,3; 141,4; 146, 2, 4 ; iii, 2, 2; 6, 4; 7, 7), 
immortal (i, 26, 9 ; 31, 7 ; 44, 6, 11 ; 58, 1 ; 72, 6; 
77, 1; ii, 10, 1, 2; iii, 1, 18; 2, 11 ; 3, 1; 11, 2; 17, 4; 
27, 5, 7 ; iv, 11/5; v, 4, Id; 14,2; 18,5; vi, 9, 4; 
vii, 4, 4; viii, 60, 11; x, 79, 1), young (vi, 7,7), god 
(i, 26, 10; 31, 8; 36, 6, 15; 44, 4; 145, 8; 
147, 2; 189, 2, 4 ; ii, 7, 1 ; iii, 9, 6 ; 19, 4; 23, 1; iv 2, 
10; 4,6; 12, 4; v, 1, 10). He is described as having 
four eyes (i, 31, 13), or hundred eyes (i, 128, 3), or 
thousand eyes (i, 79, 12). He is long-tailed (i, 27, l) 
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with the banner of smoke (i, 23, 11; 44, 3; 94, 10; 


iii, 10,4; 11,3; v, 11,3; 43,4; 44, 10; x, 4, 5 ; 12,2). 
His hairs are the terrible (i, 36, 10, 20) blazing (i, 45,6; 

iii, 14, 1 ; 17, 1 ; 27, 4; v, 8, 2; vi, 41, 10) red flames 

(i, 36, 9 ; iii, 14, 1; 17,1; 27, 4 ; v, 8, 2)—the grass¬ 
consuming sparks (i, 91, l), with which as the forest—fire, 
when driven by wind, he shears the hairs of the earth (i, 58, 
4, 5 ; 65, 4, 8 ; 67, 1) like a barber shaving a beard 

(x, 142, 4), carves the wood (i, 27, 4) and eats and chews 
with his sharp jaws the forests (i, :43, 5 ; ii, 2, 5 ; 4, 5, 6, 
which are rendered black by his tongue (i, 143,5; vi, 41, 
10; 60, 10; x, 79, 2). Agni is therefore described as 
the lord of forests (iii, 8, 1, 3, 6, 11). He is without 
head and foot (iv, 1, 11) but is sometimes represented as 
having a burning head (vii, 3, 1), or three heads with seven 
tongues and seven rays (i, 116, 1 ; ii, 5, 2). His face is 
turned everywhere (i, 97, 8)» He shakes his thousand 
horns (i, 79, 2; 110,6; v, 2, <)• He is gay, beautiful 
anil blameless (i,3t,9; 94,7; 143, 3; 144, 7). He is 
formed of gold (iv, 3, 1; x, 20, 9) and he has golden 
beard (v, 7, 7). His teeth p,re sharp (i, 79, 6 ; 14, 3, 5 ; 

iv, 5, 4 ; 15, 5 ; viii, 19, 2 2), burning (i, 58, 5 ; vii, 23, 4 
and brilliant (v, 7, 7),—the golden (v, 2, 3) and ir6n 
grinders (x, 87, 2) are set in sharp and consuming jaws 
(viii, 49, 13 ; x, 79, i), the sharp iron (x, 87, 2) teeth (i, 79 
6) set in fierce jaws (i, 36, 16 ; 58, 5). His two teeth 
(x, 87, 3), strong as iron (x, 87, 2) cut the Rak§asas, 
especially the cannibals, and those who steal cow*s milk 
(x, 187,16). 

Forms of Agni .—Agni is the altar-fire. The other 
fires are verily Agni’s branches (i, 59, 1 ; vii, 1, 14 ; 
viii, 19, 33). He has hundred manifestations and shines 
like the sun (i, 49,8; vii, 3, 6; 8,4; x, 91, 4). As 
sun, he is the bright great splendour of dawn (i, 94, 5; 
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4; v, 1 7,8), the solar hero (ii, 2, 1). He, as 
moon, determines the season of the dwellers on earth 
(i, 95, 3). He assumes the fierce appearance which 
is above, i,e. y lightning (i, 95, 8). His triple existence 
is explained by his three-fold manifestations: Sun in 
heaven, lightning in the atmosphere and as fire on the 
earth (x, 88). In this hymn Sun is identified with Agui 
(v, 6; Yaska in Nirukta, vii, 27, 28). 

The Agni in this earth has also three forms. He is 
caled Kravyad and is besought to burn the body of the 
dead in such a way as not to destroy it completely 
(i, 162, 20 ; x, lb, 4) but to seud the soul to the Fathers 
in the world of the righteous. In x, 16, 9, 10, such 
a funeral Agui is spoken of as an object to be repelled. 
In Vaj. S., 1, 17, Agni is prayed to drive away two of 
his own forms: Kravyad ( = devourer of dead flesh or 
funeral fire) and Amad ( = devourer of raw flesh or 
culinary fire) and to bring Yaya yogyah or sacrificial fire. 
Compare also Vaj. S., xviii, 51. In Taitt. S., ii, 5, 8, 6, 
we have three forms of fire mentioned : Hayavahana 
for Devas ; Kavyavahana for the Pitrs (Fathers) and 
Saharakstah for the \ suras. 

His poiver. —He is the divine monarch, strong as India 
(vii, 6, 1), the king of all treasures which dwell in the 
mountains, in the earth, in the herbs, in the waters, in the 
sky and among men (i, 59, 3 ; 72, 1 ; vii, 6, 7; 9, 3 ; x, 4, 

1 ; 6, 6; 91, 3). He is the giver of wealth (i, 46, 1, 8; 
127, 11), the priest (x, 110, 11; 150, 4) and the swift 
(x, 6, 4) messenger of the gods (i, 36, 8-5 ; 41,7,11; 
72, 7 ; 183, 1 ; ii, 6, 6; iii, 3, 2 ; 5, i ; 6, 5 ; 11,2 ; iv, 2, 2 ; 
8, 1; v, 11, 4; Taitt. I3r,, ii, 4, 1,6; Taitt. Sam., ii, 5, 
8, the carrier of oblations (i, 36, 10; 72, 7; iii, 9, 6; 
II, 2; v , 25, 4) and the law-giver of the gods (i. 31, 

2, 10; 15, 3). Agni is the bond of communication 
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3-5; 44, 2, 3, 5, 9, 12; 58, 1 ; 74, 4, 7 ; 188, 1 ; ii, 6, 

6, 7 ; 9, 2; 10, 6 ; iii, 6, 5 ; 9, S ; 11, 2 ; 17, 4; 21, 1, 

5; iv, 1, 8; 2, 3 ; 7, 8 ; 8, 2, 4; v, 8, 6 ; 21, 3; vi, 15, 
8-10 ; vii, 11, 4 ; 16, 4; 17, 6 ; viii, 19, 21 ; 23, 18, 19 ; 
39,1,9; 44,3; x, 4, 2 ; 46, 10 ; 91, 11; 122, 7). He 
is god among gods (i, 31, 9 ; 94, 13), bull among animals 
(i, 31,5; 58, 4, 5 ; 79, 2; 128, 3 ; 140, 6, 10; 141, 2 ; 
145, 2 ; ii, 1, 3 ; 3, 11 ; 9, 2; iii, 4, 3 ; 6, 5 ; 7, 6, 7 ; 

15, 3; v, 2, 12; 12, 1). He kills many enemies in 

battle with a tew companions (i, 31, 6). His weapons 
are sharp (iv, 4, 4; 5, 3), He slew the Dasyus and 
Raksasas (iii, 15,1; vii, 13, 1; 15, 10; viii, 23,3; 
43, 26; x, 87, 1, 2, 5 ; 9, 14) and cut down Sambara. 
He defeated the Fauis (vii, 6, 3; 9, 2) and drove away 
the Dasyus (i, 59, 2 ; vii, 5, 6 ; x, 69, 6). He killed 
Jarutha, bringing him out of water (x, 80, 3). Like 
Indra, he is also said to be the slayer of Vritra 
(iii, 20, 4) and destroyer of cities (i, 59, 6; 78,4; 
vi, 16, 14, 39, 48 ; vii, 5, 3; 6, 1, 2 ; viii, 63, 4; Av., 

iv, 23, 5 ; vii, 110, 1). Agni protected Atri, Bharadvaja, 

Gavisthlra, Kanva and Tryasdasyu in battlefield (x, 150- 
5). He is fearful like an army let loose (i, 66, 8; v 
142, 4 ; 143, 5). He roars like thunder (vii, 3, 6 ; viii, 
91, 5 ; x, 45, 4), like the wind (viii, 91, 5) and like a lion 
(iii, 2, LI). His flames roar like the waves of the sea 
(i, 44, 12) and terrify the birds when he devours grasses 
(i, 94, 10, 11). He resounds as the Marute and as 
lightning (i, 143, 5) and is the conqueror of thousands 

(i, 188, !). 


Divine honours. —He is said to have produced the 
two worlds and upheld the earth and sky (i, 67, 3, 5 ; 
bij fi, 10) and kept them apart (i, 96, 4; iii, 5,. 10 ; 
5 y vi, 7, 7 ; 8, 2, 3 : vii, 5, 4, 6). He formed the 
28 
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.^juminaries of heaven (vi, 7, 7 ; 8, 2) and placed the 
sun in the sky (x, 56, 4). He adorned the sky with 
stars (i, 68, 5, 10) and caused the sky to roar (i, 
81, 4). He is said to bestow vigour (i, 166, 4) and to 
grow up with might within the plants, within the 
children and within the sprouting grass (i, 67, 9; 95, 
10). He begot Mitra (x, 8, 4); aud created all creatures 
that move (x, 88, 4). He is the head of the sky and 
the centre of the earth (i, 59, 2 ; vi, 7, 1 ; vii, 44, 16 ; 
x, 88, 5). Before him, the men tremble (ii, 8, 3 ; 9, 1 = 
Vaj. S. xi, 86; vi, 7, 5; vii, 44, 25 ; 92, 8) and the 

gods fear him (vi, 9, 7). lie sees all creatures (iii, 55, 10 ; 

x, 187, 4), knows the births of gods and men (i, 70, 1, 8 ; 

iii, 4, 11 ; vi, 15, 8) and the secrets of mortals (viii, 39, 

6). He destroys darkness (i, 94, 7; 140, 1; x, 88, 2) 
as he is brilliant (i, 27, 0 ; 140, 1 ; ii, 10, 2 ; v, 2, 8 ; 

26, 2; vi, 10, 3 ; 15, 2 ; vii, 9, 3 ; 12,1; 15, 10 ; viii, 19, 

2; 23, 20; 4, 3, 31), 

AfjnVs chariot and horses . — His beautiful ear (ii, 3, 9 ; 

iv, 2, 4) is made of gold (iv, 1, 8). As he drives his 
two ruddy, red, wind-driven horses called Boh it a, yoked 
to his chariot (i, 94, 10 ; ii, 6, 5 ; JO, 2 ; iii, 6, 6) which 
is variegated (x, 1, 5), and luminous (i, 140, 1; 141, 12; 
iii, 5, 3; v, 1, 11 ; x, 1, 5) like lightning (iii, 14, 1), 
he bellows like a bull (1, 94, 10, 11). His path and wheels 
are marked by blackness (ii, 4, 6 j vi, 10, 4; vii, 8, 2; 
viii, 23, 19). His horses are butter-backed, wind-driven 
and active, and assume all forms (i, 14, 6, 12 ; 45, 
2; 94, 10; 141, 12; ii, 4, 2 ; 10, 2 ; iv, 1,8; 2,2,4; 
6, 9 ; vi, 16, 43 ; vii, 16, 2 ; viii, 43, 16 ; x, 7 : 4; 70, 2), 
His horses are said to have seven tongues (iii, 6, 2). He 
comes, seated in his car (iii, 4, 11 ; vii, 13,1; x, 70, 2), 
to the sacrificial altar alone (x, 70, 2) or in company 
with other gods (i, 14, 12 ; iii, 6, 6, 9; viii, 64, 1). 
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Agni and hit votaries.— Agni has taken up his abode 
among men as their guest or Atithi (i, 44, 4; 58, 6 ; ii, 
4, 1 ;iii, a, a ; iv, 1, 20 ; v, 1, 8 ; 8, 2 ; IS, 1 ; vi, 2, 7 ; 
15, 1, 4; vii, 8, 4; viii, 73, 1 ; x, 10, 5; 01, 2; 92, 1). 
He is the lord, protector and leader of the people (i, 12, 
2; 26, 7; 31, 11; 96,4; ii, 1, 8; iii, 11,5). He is 
their father, mother, brother, son and friend (i, 26, 3 ; 
31, 10; 14, 16; 75,4; 161, 1; ii, 1,9; vi, 1,5; v, 4, 
2; viii, 43, 16; 64, 16; x, 7, 3). He is guardian and 
father, even of the weak (i, 31, 14) and accepts hymns 
even of the poor (i, 31, 13). He supports men (i,,59, 1 
iv, 5, 1) and has * grouped men in dwelling places ’ (iii, l, 
17). He is their house-priest. He is called “ Grhapati ” 
or master of the house (i, 12, 6 ; 36, 5 ; 60, 4 ; v, 8, 2 
vii, 15, 2), “ Vispati ” or lord of men and raja or king of 
men (i, 59, 5 ii,' 1,8; iii, 10 , 1 ; v, 4, l ; vi, 7, 1; vii, 
8, 1; viii, 43, 24). 

His worshippers turn to him (x, 91, 3) with glad 
hearts (viii, 43, 31). They prosper and live long (vi, 2, 4, 
5; 5, 5; 10, 3; 13, 4; 15, 11 ; vii, 11, 2; viii, 19, 5, 6; 
44 15- 73 9)- He is protector and friend of the man 

who serves him (iv, 2, 6 ; 4, 10 ; x, 79, 5). He gives him 
riches (i, 1, 3; 31, 10 ; 36, 4) and abundant rood (i,,.27, 7) 
and makes him unconquerable (viii, 23,15) in battle, lie 
preserves men from calamities (iii, 20, 4 , 4, .), vii, l~, 

2). He is the source of all blessings (vi, 13, 1) and is like 
water in a desert (x, 4, 1). He satisfies his votaries with 
riches, food, deliverance, sons, etc. (i, 12, 8, 9; 36,12; 
58,8, 9; ii, 4, 8; 7, 2,3; 9,5; iii, 1, 21 ; 16,5; iv, 2, 
20 ; 3, 14 ; 11, 6 ; v, 3, 11; vi, I, 12 ; 4, 8 ; 5, 7 ; «», < J 
vii, 5, 13, 19). His worshippers prayed for his protection 
inside a house having hundred iron walls (i, 189, 2 ; v , 
48, 8 ; vii, 3, 7 ; 15, 14 ; 16, 10) and forgiveness for folly 
against Aditi (iv, 12, 4; vii, 93, 7) and Vanina (iv, 1,4). 
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vii, 19, 25 and 44, 23, his worshippers assured Agni of 
every help if they mutually changed their places. c Let 
us be united with thy favour which bestows strength ' is 
the prayer of the Seers (i, 31, 8) whose invocations the 
god hears (viii, 143, 23). 

He is prayed to strike down the malevolent, the enemy 
of his worshippers (iv, 4, 4 ; vi, 8, 5 ; Av,, iii, 1, 1 ; 2, 
1 ; vi, 120, 1) in battle (vii, 43, 21 ; 73, 8 ; viii, 11, 8, 
9). He saved Jaratkarna (x. 80, 2) and Atri when he fell 
in a hot well (x, 80, 2). 

Agni as a physician. —In the following hymns we find 
references to the skill of Agni as a physician who cured 
diseases. In Rv., i, 12, 7, Agni is said to be the god who 
drives away diseases. Agni saved Dlrghatamas, the 
blind son of Mamata from distress (i, 141, 3; iv, 4, 
13; MBH. 1,4179 seq. } ed. Calc.; Geldner, Vedische 
Studien, ii, 145). He is prayed to prolong life (i, 

94, 16; iv, 12, 6) and he lengthened Praskanva’s 

life that he may reach old age (i, 44, 6). In i, 189, 

3, the poet prays : " Agni ! Drive away from us all 
plagues;*' and in i, 94, 15, he is prayed to grant 

sinlessness in health and wealth. In Rv., vii, 50, 2, Agni 
is prayed to remedy the poison Vandana which forms at 
the nodes of trees, and which causes swelling of knees and 
ankles. Agni is invoked to bestow a renowned sou (v, 25, 
5;. In i, 71, 10, lie is prayed to prevent old age. In 
Av,, v, 28, 1: Agni is thus invoked : “ Thou art a physi¬ 

cian (bhisaj), a maker of remedy (bhesaja) ; by thee may 
we gain cow, horse, man (purusa)”—Whitney. In 29, 13 : 
we find a prayer : “Make him, O Agni, exuberant,sacrificial 
(rnedhya), free from Yaksma ; let him live.” In 30, 14: 
“ With breath, O Agni, with sight unite him; associate him 
with body, with strength ; thou understandest immortality 
(arnrta), let him not now go.” The purifying property 
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-t5T Agni is liinted at vi, 62 : -“Let Vaisvanara (Agni) by 
his rays purify us, the wind, lively with mists by bis 
breath ” (1.) “ Take ye hold upon that (f) of Vaisvanara 

in order to splendour, becoming cleansed, clear and 
purifying.” In Rv., iv, 12,4, tire is said to purify as water 
purifies a man from dirt and sin. Agni is invoked for 
relief from insanity (vi, 111) and to put out snake’s 
poison (x, 4, 26). „•* 

In vii, 1, 7, Agni is said to cure diseases by reducing 
high temperature. In vii, 1, 20, 22, he is prayed to purify 
our food. Prayers are offered to Agni to give his votaries 
productive virility (vii, 2, 9). He causes the women to 
deliver many heroic sons (x, 80, 1).. Through his kind¬ 
ness Rsi Numedha got a son (x, 80, 3). 

In the Mahabharata Agni is said to have cured 
indigestion of the gods and the Fathers, caused by 
eating excessive rice-offerings in Sraddha (Anusasanika 
Parvadhyaya, Ch. 92). 

His character. —He is pure; he is truthful (i, 73, 2 ; 
76, 5; vii, 7, 6). He is kind to his friends; and is 
always accessible to the poor. He is the upholder of 
religious order. He lights the earth, gives life and sup¬ 
ports men. His deep sympathy for mortals at once 
destined him to surpass other gods and to become the 
popular god of the Vedie Hindus. 

Agni is also invoked with other gods:, espeeialty with 
India at Indragni (i, 21; 10S; 109; iii, 12,25,4; v, 


27, 6 ; 86 ; vi, 59 ; 60 ; vii, 93 ; 94). They are both 


described as thunderers, slayers of Vrttra (viii, 38, 
4; i, 108, 3 ; Bergaigne ii, 295 ; viii, 8, 9) and shaker of 


cities (iii, 12, 4, 6; vi, 59, 3; 60, 3; vii, 93, 1-4; viii 


38, 2) In vii, 91, 7, they are prayed for help. They 
ar(3 called “Asvina” or horse-men (i, 109, 4), the two 
k ' rtvija ” or priests (viii, 88, 1), Indras or the two Indras 
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VATA AND VAYU. 

rile Vata or Vayu ls the wind-god in the Vedas. He 
is often invoked with India (i, •>, 4 ; I I, a ; 23, 2 ; 1:35, 4). 
flie three daily Soma oblations are made chiefly to Indra 
and Vayu. There is some difference betsveen Vata and 
Vayu: Vata is the wind, and Vayu is the wind--d. 
A similar differentiation also occurs in the ease of the 
Snrya, Sun and Savita, Sun-girl. The Vata is the same as 
the Scandinavian Woden. This deity, as it was known 
to the Iranians and Teutons, must be one of the primitive 
gods of the Aryans. The Greek and Latin names, Pan 
and Pavon.us correspond to the Sanskrit word Parana, 
another name of Vayu. Vayu is one of the god in the 
/end Avesta, where he is prayed for by Thrataon (Sanskrit 
Iraitan) tor conquering Ajidathak (Ahi, Dahakiu Sanskrit) 
-Zend Avesta.. Ram fash. Vayu is the power or o-od 
at the back of the Vata or wind. The Vayu is the loftier 
spiritual conception of Vata. Hut the terms used to 
t escribe V ayu are also applied in reference to Vata, 
the physical prototype of Vayu. In i, 142, 12, Vayu 

refers to the god, while in V, 19, 5, it represents the 
wind. 

\ ayu is said to have-sprung from the breath of Purusa 
(x, 90,13). He is also described to have been generated 
by the two worlds (vii, 90, 13). The Vgyus are said to be 
the sons of Rudra (x, 93, 7). He is the son-in-law 
of TvastS (viii,2fi, 21, 22 ). He begets the S to m ,mtk 

Maiuis, 0,24,4) from the rivers of heaven. ||'„ j, 
attended by lV-an, Mafute and the V isva-devus ( 1 , i i v |«) 



VATA and vayu 

^ of the hymns simply invite Vayu and Indra^ 

to come to sacrifice on the same chariot (iv, 46, 2; 
48, 2; viii, 91, 5). Vayu alone, or with Indra gets the 
first drink of the Soma juice (i, 134, 1 ; 135, 1, 4; 139, 1 ; 
ii, 41, 3; iv, 46, 1,2; 47,2; v, 43, 3; 51,4,6; vii, 
90, 5; 91, 4; 92, 2 ; viii, 8, 26 ; 26, 23; x, 65, 9 ; 141, 4). 

Indra and Vayu are popular gods. The spiritual exaltation 
of these gods over the material phenomena is characteris¬ 
tic of the atmospheric and earthly gods. They are 
invoked together to come quickly to the sacrifice (i, 2, 5, 6) 
and to drink Soma there (i, 2, 4). 

According to Yaska (Nirukta, vii, 5), Agni is the 
representative of terrestrial gods; Surya, of celestial gods ; 
and Indra and Vayu, of the gods of aerial or intermediate 
sphere. They had different names according to their 
functions as Hota, Adhvaryu, Brahma and Udgata. In 
v, 41, 4, the Vedic triad is Fire, Wind, and Indra ; (Trita 
of the sky) and in x, 158, If. Sun, W r ind and Fire form 
the triad (x. 136). 

He is beautiful in appearance (i, 2, 1 ; vii, 26, 24). 
He rushes noisily (x, 100, 2). He is described to be 
swift, wise, and thousand-eyed; and with Indra he is 
spoken of as touching the sky (i, 23, 2, 3). 

His shining car which touches the sky is made of 


gold (iv, 46, 3, 4). It is drawn by a pair of red or 
purple horses (i, 134, 3) or by several team of ninety-nine, 
or hundred, or thousand Niyuta horses (i, 134, 1 • 135, 
1, 3, 4; iv, 46, 2, 3 ; 47, 1 ; 48, 2, 4, 5; ii, 41, 1; vii, 
91, 5; 92, 1, 5). 

In the family books, the three complete hymns to 
Wind do not occur, and Indra is always ftriSOCi&ted With 

Vayu iti ail the hymns (vii, j iVj 47~4fi)» SiHUlftt 

association also occurs in i, 2, 4 § l v. 5i, e, f, lO, Jn 
vi, 61, lSJ, ho is associated with 
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the two Agnis (vi, 60, 1). They are correlative 
deities and are conceived as one -joint deity like the two 
Asvins. 

Agni and Soma : i. 93. 

Agni and Marat? : viii, 103. 

Agni and Sun : x, 88. 

Agni, Sun and Vayu : x, 13G. 

In the Rg-veda the following hymn's are addressed to 
Agni : — 

h 1 ; 2 ; 13; 26 ; 2/; 31 ; 36 ; 44 ; 45 ; 58-60 ; 65-79 ; 
94-99 ; 127; 128; 140-150; 188; 189. 

ii, 1-10. 

iii, 1-29. 


iv, 1-15. 

v, 1-28. 

vi, 1-16; 48, 1-10; 59; 60. 

vii, 1-17; 50, 3; 93; 94; 304, 10. 

viii, 11; 19 (except 26, 27, 34, 35) ; 23 ; 38 ; 39 ; 40 ; 
43; 44; 56 ; 58; 60 ; 72; 75; 84 ; 102; 103. 

x, 1-8; 11, 12; 15, 11-14; 16; 20; 45 ; 46; 53; 69 ; 
79; 80; 87; 88; 91; 110; 115; 118; 122; 124; 125; 
140; 142; 150; 156; 187; 188; 191,1. 

In a hymn to Agni, in the Markandeya Parana, Sect. 
99, vv. 52 if, the seven tongues of Agni are thus described : 
(1) Kali, the final destroyer, (2) Karall, the cause of the 
great mundane dissolution, (3) Monojava, the quality of 
lightness, (4) Sulohita, aeeomplisher of the desire of crea¬ 
tures, (5) Sudhumravarna, the inflictor of diseases on 
living beings, (6) Spliulingini, the loveliest of all, 7. 
Visva, bestower of blessings on living beings. The seven 
shafts of Agni are also referred to in the 17th verse of this 
hymn. 

In the Mun(Juk Upanisad i, 2, 4, the seven flickering 
tongues of the fire are mentioned : Kali (the black one), 
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(the terrific), Manojava (swift as mind), Sulohita 
(the red one), Sudhumravarna (of purple colour), Sphu- 
lingini (emitting sparks) and Visvarupi (all-shaped). Of 
these names, Kali and Karall are well known to us as the 
names of Siva's consorts. 

In the Grhya Samgraha, (pp. 782-3), the seven tongues 
and their functions are described : 


1. 

Karall 

for eating 

Raksasas 

2. 

Dhumini 

99 

*9 

Asuras 

3. 

Sveta 

99 

99 

Nagas 

4. 

Lohita 

99 

99 

Pis»cas 

5. 

Maha Lolita 

99 

99 

Gandharvas 

6. 

Suparna 

99 

99. 

Yama 

7. 

Padmaraga 

99 

99 

Devas 
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5 : The Muni is like a horse of Vata, 
a companion of Vayu. He is 
liked by the Devas. 

7 : When KesI drinks water with 
Rudra, Vayu moves the 
water and breaks the hard 
snow-balls. 

137, 2 : The two Vatas blow even beyond 
the seas. Let one come to 
make you strong and let the 
other flow to destroy your 
sins. 

3 : O Vata, blow medicine towards 
this side. What is harmful 
take away hence. You are 
medicine in this world. You 
are messenger of the gods, 
x, 141, 4 : It is a pleasure to invoke Indra, 
Vata and Vrhaspati; may they 
be pleased to grant us riches. 

5 : Excite Vata, Visnu, Indra to 
generosity. 

168, 1 : The chariot of Vata goes thunder¬ 
ing through the sky creating 
redness, or scattering the dust 
of the earth. 

2 : The gusts of wind go towards the 

god who accompanies them 
on the same chariot as the 
king. 

3 : He never rests when he moves in 

the sky. He is friend of waters 
and is the first-born. Where 
was he born ? 
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4 : He is the breath of the gods, 
the germ of the world. His 
roars are heard, but his form 
is not seen. Let us worship 
him. 


186 : 1 : The Vata wafts as a medicine. 

May he be propitious and 
delightful. 


2 ; You are our father, brother, and 

friend. Do thou allow us to 
live ! 

3 ; From the treasure of immortality 

which is in your house, give us 
immortality, give us life. 

Sat. Br., xi, 2, 3, 1 : Brahma placed Vayu in the atmos¬ 
phere. 


vi, 1, 2, 1 : Prajapati connected himself as 
Agni with the Earth ; from 
this union sprang an egg, and 
thence V5yu ; next through 
Vayu he united himself with 
the Air (Antariksa, neuter), and 
again an egg was produced, 
and thence Adifcya (Sun)— 
Muir. 


Nirukta, vii, b : There are only three deities: Agni 

on earth, Vayu or Indra in the 
• atmosphere, and Surya in the 
sky. They receive many 
appellations according to their 
functions, 
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HYMNS TO VAYU. 



Rv., i, 2, 1 : 

2 : 


3 : 

4 : 

5 : 
ti : 

.134, 1 : 


3 : 


4 : 



Come, 0 Vayu, worthy of sight ! and 
drink Soma juice. 

The priests have prepared Soma and are 
praying for you. 

Your words describing the properties of 
Soma juice go to the worshippers. 

O Indra and Vayu! Come hither. Drops 
of Soma juice want you. 

You know Soma juice. Come soon. 

O ye two men ! Come near to Soma. 

Let the swift Niyuta horses bring you 
on your ear first among the gods to 
drink Soma. May you approve our 
hymns. 

May the delightful well-made Soma 
drops please you. Your Nijuta horses 
are bringing you to the altar. Your 
votaries are expressing their wishes 
before you. 

Vayu yokes two red horses to his chariot. 
As a lover awakes his sleeping sweet¬ 
heart, you awaken your votaries. You 
display heaven and earth and brighten 
Usa. 

For you the bright Usa spread out beauti¬ 
ful garments in their new rays. To you 
cow pours out her riches. You have 
brought Maruts from heaven. 

From you the Soma rushed to waters. 
You protect men from fear of evil 
spirits and robbers, 
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135, 1 : 


2 : 


3 : 

4 ; 

5 : 

6 : 

7: 

8 : 

9 : 


164, 44 ; 


VATA AND VAYU 


O Vayu, you are worthy to drink Soma' 
first. The cows pour out butter and 
milk for you. 

O Vayu, come on your thousand Niyuta 
horses and drink Soma. The gods are 
waiting for you. 

The Soma juice, purified and stimulating, 
men offer you; yoke your horses 
and go away, being delighted 
with us. 

The priests have prepared pure Soma, 
which is your due. Come to our 
sacrifice on your horses. 

You two, O Vayu and Indra, come here 
with riches and drink Soma. 

You are giver of food; you come to 
drink Soma. 

This Soma, purified through a sieve, is 
for you. 

You both go to the house where Soma is 
being prepared, hymns are chanted, 
and ghee is flowing. 

You accept the oblations in this sacrifice. 
Cows are giving milk. May they not 
be weak and destroyed. 

The young, strong and swift horses are 
carrying you. It is difficult to stop 
their motion. 

Three hairy beings annually inspect this 
earth in proper time. One shaves the 
earth (Agni); a second, acts as her over* 
seer (Sun); and the third, is seen by 
his motion, his form is never seen 
(Viyn). 
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47 

48, 1 


2 

3 

4 


5 


v, 51, 4-71 
10 / 
12 

Rv., i, 186, 10 
viii, 26, 20 
21 


22 

23 


<SL 

: Do you drink soma in this sacrifice as 
you are the first drinker. 

: Hymns to Indra aud Vayu. 

: j) i> tf 

: Come here on your chariot to drink 
Soma. 

: Indra is your charioteer, come to 
drink Soma. 

: The Earth and Heaven follow you, 
come, etc. 

: May ninety-nine swift horses carry 
you, come, etc. 

: Harness hundred or thousand horses to 
the chariot. 

: Hymns to Indra and Vayu. 

: Hymns to Vayu and Soma. 

HYMNS TO VATA. 

: Vata, like Visnu, is free from 

malice. 

: Harness your two horses and then 
come here to drink Soma. 

: O Vayu, the son-in-law of Tva§fc§, 
the lord of sacrifice, may we be 
maintained by you. 

: I pray Vayu, the son-in-law of 
Tvasta, for riches. 

: You bear the goodness of Heaven. 

Harness the horse to your 

chariot. 

: You are beautiful. I pray you to 

com* here. 


24 


VATA AND VAYU 22, 


25 : 

Yon are the chief among the gods ; 
may you grant us food, water 
and work. 

46, 25 : 

You are giver of riches and 
strength, I pray you. 

26 : 

Drinker of shining and purified 
Soma. 

27 : 

You, Prthusrava, wished to give 
me riches and so ordered your 
managers Aradva, Aksa, 

Nahusa, and Subrtta. 

28 : 

The pure King, greater than 
Ucatya and Yapu, has sent 
us food on the back of horse, 
camel and dog, through your 
kindness. 

32 : 

I am a Brahman, I am keeper of 
of cows and horses. I take 
a hundred from the slave 
Valvatha. These creatures 

101, 9 : 

belong to you. 

You come to our sacrifice. The 
white Soma in the sieve is 

10 : 

for you. 

0 Vayu with Niyuta horses, the 
Adhvaryu is carrying butter 
and Soma for you. 

x, 136, 2 : 

The Munis of Vatarasana family 
became gods and followed 
Vata. 

3 : 

We are mad after religious austeri¬ 
ties ; we raise ourselves upon 
VSta. The men see our bodies 
only. 
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Authorship : V5yu is not known as the author 
of any medical book. He is said to have narrated 
the Vayu Purana consisting *24,000 slokat: 

He is also the speaker in the Siva Purana, which is also 
said, according to the Bhagavat Purana, to consist of 
24,000 slokas. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
VRHASPATI. 




Vrhaspati is the same god as Brahmanaspati, the lord 
of Brahma or prayer (i, 40, 5; ii, 23, 1, 2; x, 98, 7). 
Hillebrandt identifies them with Moon ; and Muller, with 
i Agni ’ or Fire as Vrhaspati is red and golden, aud considers 
the two gods as varieties of Agni. Both considers them 
as “ Lord of Prayer ” or as “ impersonation of the power of 
devotion 99 as Muir puts it. Hopkins supports Roth with 
the modification (t as the priestly abstraction of Indra, , or 
as a “ sacerdotal Indra.” Weber holds the same view 
(Vajpeya Sacrifice, p. 15). Langlois considers Vrhaspati 
and Brahmanaspati as names of Agni (Trans, of Rv., Vol. 
I, pp. 249, 254, 578, notes, and Index, Vol. IV). Wilson 
also identifies Brahmanaspati with Agni (Intro. Trans. 
Rv., Vol. I, p. xxxvii ; ii, 1, 3, 2; iii, 26, 2; v, 43, 12), and 
Vrhaspati with Indra (Intro., Vol. II, p. ix) as he sends 
rain and recovers cows, etc. (see also II, 30, 4). Sometimes 
he is looked upon as a minor god (Rv., i, 190). 

His parentage .—Vrhaspati is known to us as an ancient 
Rsi or sage, the son of Angirasa (iv, 40, 1 ; vi, 73, 1 , x, 
47, 6; 68, 2) and the preceptor of the Devas. He is the 
younger brother of Utathya. He is also said to be the 
offspring of the two worlds (vii, 97, 8), and the son oi 
Tvastr (ii, 23, 17). He composed hymns in the Vedas 
(Rv, 71 ; 72). “ Another Vrhaspati is known as the author 
of a <c Dharmasastra 99 or “ Law Book 99 and the founder of 
the Varhaspatya School (4th century B.C.), There w r as also 
an author of some minor u dyotisa ” or “ Astronomical 
Tracts ” ; and other obscure authors of that name are 
also known. See Aufreeht/s Catalogue CaUlogorum.” 
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prototype of the priestly order and is the Purohita of the 


gods (x, 11, 1, 3). 

Relation with the worshippers .—He protects the pious 
from calamities (ii, 23, 4, 5) and blesses them with wealth 
and prosperity (Tbid , 9 /*). 

His attributes .—He is divine (iii, 62, 4; iv, 50, 6), 
bright (iii, 62, 5; viii, 97, 7), pure (vii, 97, 7) and 
omniform (iii, 62, 6). He has hundred wings (vii, 97, 7). 
He is clear-voiced (vii, 97, 5), opulent and increaser of 
nutriment (i, 8, 2). 


Ilis amis .—He carries a golden spear (vii, 97, 7), 
has his bow and arrow (ii, 24, 8) and is described as 
armed with an iron axe which Tvastr sharpens (x, 53, 9). 
Swift ruddy horses are said to carry him (vii, 97, 6). 

It is sons .—Bharadvaja was his son. So were Kaea 
and Sariiyu Rsi who composed many hymns in the 
Rgmla (vi, 44 ; 45 ; 48). 

In the Rgveda the following hymns are addressed to 
Vrhaspati and Brahmanaspati: 

i, 18, 1 : Prayer to Brahmanaspati to make 
the worshippers famous like 
Kaksivan, the son of Usija. 

2 : He is opulent, remover of disease, 

bounteous, and increaser of 
nutriment. 

3 : May you protect us from blasphemy 

of men. 

4 : The men whom India, Brabmanaf* 

pati ami Homa favour,oan never 
be destroyed. 

5 : May you, Soma, Indra, and Dakginft, 

protect men from sin. 
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C: I have prayed for intelligence 
from Agni (Sadasampati). 

7 : He exists in association of our 

thoughts. 

S : He performs ceremonies successfully 
and through him our hymns 
reach the gods. 

9 : 1 have seen the powerful and famous 

Narasamsa. 

40, 1 : Rise Brahmanaspati, we pray you. 

O Indra, drink Soma juice 
with him. 

2 : O Son of Strength! Men pray you 

for riches. 

3 : May Brahmanaspati, goddess Sunrti 

come here. May gods drive 
away our enemies. 

4 : We shall pray Ila for the man who 

•pays riches to Rtvija. 

5 : Brahmanaspati has uttered a hymn 

in praise of Indra, Yantna, 
Mitra and other gods. 

C : May we utter it on the festivals. 

90, 9 : May Vrhaspati he a source of happi¬ 
ness for us. 

190, i : I magnify Vrhaspati, the sweet- 
ton gued, the leader of songs. 

1 ; To him proceed well-ordered words. 
Ho is born for ceremonies. 

8 : He tries to secure prayers from, and 

rice and gifts for the worship¬ 
pers, 
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here is no | Vrhaspati known to us as the author 
of any medical text book, though in the Bower MS. the 
following formula is distinctly ascribed to him :— 


^r^3i^ifir^cn3T?? gm 

i cm: Bfqqi tns«i*ra«iref*r qqqigfqqg 

qqm ii qq qqrfqsifciw 

Ff^qfefVf^ i i 


A Prescription of Vrhaspati for Promoting Bulki¬ 
ness 1 :— 

(t Take A§vagandha wine ( Witkania Somnifera) with its 
roots, leaves and flowers, grown in ground undisturbed by 
the sound of ploughs, or the din of battles favgld with 
clubs and discusses and make it into fine powder. Of this, 
one may take a Vidalpada, every day, as a linetus with 
clarified butter, and follow it up with a drink of milk. 
When it is digested, one should eat one's food with milk. 
By continuing this treatment for a period of twenty-one 
nights (or three weeks) a person will become strong and 
stout: so says Vrhaspati.” 

In Cakra Datta, Suresvara Gbrta is ascribed to Jlvaka; 
and by Jlvaka, Sivadasa, the commentator, means Vrhaspati, 
r^qfil ^nShi:). Jlva is no doubt a synonym of 
Vrhaspati, but it seems, however, to be a far-fetched 
explanation. It really refers to Jlvaka, the well-known 
Buddhist physician who flourished when the Venerable One 
preached. 

The medical skill of Vrhaspati, however, is referred to 
in unmistakable language in the Ramayana, Yuddhakanda, 
Ch. 50. There Susena is reported to have said : 


cTqi qTW=n I 


Bower, MS., p. 149. Prose, 781-785. 
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*n*f WKff i 

^r qwci: jftef n 

felHpfT qT^<ft ?r *ffh4t I 

ftsqt f^si^jt ii 

^TWl stw wtftt i 

^ q<* irfirt ct^t 3 ii 

cT^T fafecft t^; q^icft g l 

vv qrgfcrt *t>r *reg ii 

Relationship with other gods .—He is said to be the 
father of the gods (ii, 26, 3) and to have ‘ blown forth the 
births of gods like a blacksmith ’ (x, 72, 2). With India 
he lead armies in battle. Vrhaspati and Brahmanspati 
are the names of the same god ; and as such they have 
been identified with Agni. But Agni is mentioned 
separately from both these gods in Rv., iii, 20, 5 ; iv, 40, 1; 


v, 51, 12 ff; vii, 10, 4; 44, 1 ; ix, 5, 11 ; x, 35, 1 1 ,* 65, 1 ; 
68, 9 ; 130, 4 ; 141, 3. 

Sis ads.—To Vrhaspati, ‘ the lord of strength/ are 
attributed many deeds of Indra- He breaks the cloud- 
demon’s power with sharp bolt-, releases the imprisoned 
waters of the sky, and so pours water to fertilise the 
earth • dispels darkness (x, 68, 5); breaks through the 
caves of, and destroys, Vala, and rescues and carries off 
the well-formed heavenly kino with milk (x, 68, 3) fiom 


the mountains (x, 68, 3, 4), gives offsprings and riches to 
worshippers, and helps them in battle (vii, 13, 2); 
discovers Usa or Dawn and Agni; and keeps a band of 
singers like Maruts. He rescued Trita from a well (i, 165, 
17), killed Sam vara (ii, 24, 2), composed many Rks 
before, and now resides in clouds (x, 68, 12). lie is the 


HISTORY 
4 : 

5: 

6 : 

7 : 

8 : 


ii, 23, 1 : 


2 : 

3 : 
4: 


5 : 

6 : 

7 : 

8 : 

9 : 

10 : 
11 : 

12: 
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He makes all living beings con¬ 
scious. His arms go towards 
the enemies. 

The sinners who compare Vrhaspati 
to a decrepit bull must not 
be given riches. 

You are friend of pious worshippers 
and kings. 

All hymns meet with you. 

The great Vrhaspati is born for the 
good of many men. If we pray, 
he will grant us food, strength 
and long life. 

Brahmanaspati, renowned of sages, 
monarch of prayers, help us. 

Vrhaspati, the generator of all 
prayers. 

He overcomes demons and darkness. 

Preserves men from the enemy of 
devotion. 

Preserves them from calamity. 

Homage to the wise Vrhaspati, our 
protector and guide. 

Turn away mortals who are hostile 
to us. 

As protector of our bodies, destroy 
the revilers of gods. 

May we acquire riches. Crush our 
foes. 

May we obtain the highest vigour. 

You are a real avenger of guilt and. 
subduer of foes in battle. 

Preserve us from the shaft of the 
malicious man. 
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13 : 


14 : 

15 : 
16 : 
17 : 

18 : 


19 : 


24 , 1 : 

o . 


3 : 

4 : 


5 : 

(>: 

7 : 


„§L 


You are to be invoked in battles and 
to be worshipped with rever¬ 
ence, you have overturned our 
enemies. 

With your sharp burning bolt, 
destroy the Raksasas, 

Prayer for wealth. 

Prayer for protection from robbers. 

Tvastr generated you, the upholder 
of ceremonials. 

You, Angirasa, opened the cow- 
pen ; with Indra’s help, you 
let loose the stream of water. 

May we, blessed with strong men, 
speak with power at the 
festivals. 

We worship you with a new song. 
Fulfil our desires. 

Brahmauaspati has split open the 
clouds and the mountains full 
of riches. 

By prayer he split Yala, dispelled 
darkness and revealed the sky, 

He split open the stone-covered 
fountain of sweet water, 
which, having been drunk by 
the rays of the sun, reappears 
as rain-drops. 

He has opened the gates of rain for 
all time for the worshippers. 

The learned Angiras found out the 
Pan is hidden in a fort. 

They hurled fire against the 
mountain, 
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S: Brahmanaspati with his bow and 
arrows gets his desired objects. 
Those arrows ( mantra ) are to 
be seen and heard. 

9 : He is the priest. All men adore 

him. 

10: His riches are scattered every 
where and are accessible to all. 

ll: He protects all men. The boun¬ 
teous god is the representative 
of all the gods. 

]2: O Indra and Brahmanaspati, you 
are opulent. Come to our sacri¬ 
fices. 

13: His swift horses are hearing our 
hymns as sung by our priests. 

14 : He rescued the cows. 

15: You are the lord over all. May 
our heroic sons be father of 
sons. 

16: You are the lord of this world. 

May we thus magnify you with 
our sons and grandsons. 

25, 1 : The friend of Brahmanaspati lives 
beyond the age of his grand¬ 
son. 

2 . He is famous for the cows. The 

progeny of his friend become 
rich. 

3 : His votary conquers his enemy. 

4 : His friend gets heavenly water 

and cows, and conquers his foes 

by force. 

5 : His friend becomes happy. 
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26 : 


May his worshipper kill his foes. 

2 : O hero, you pray Brahmauaspati 

and start for war against your 
enemies. 

3 : The votary who serves Brahma- 

naspati, the father of the gods, 
gets food and riches for him¬ 
self and his sons. 

4 : The god rescues his votary from 

sins, enemy and poverty. 

30, 4: Vrhaspati and Indra are identified 
and prayed to kill Asura’s 
sons. 

9 : Prayer to king Vrhaspati to kill 
the hidden foes by the thunder¬ 
bolt. 

iii, 62, 4 : May Vjhaspati, the benefactor of 

the Devas, give us riches. 

5 • Worship the pure Vrhaspati with 

prayers. 

6 : I pray him to fulfil my desire. 

iv, 49, 1 : I throw Soma on your mouth, O 

Indra and Vrhaspati. 

2 : Soma is given for your drink and 

pleasure. 

3 : Come ye to our house to drink 

Soma. 

4: Give us riches consisting of a 
hundred cows and a thousand 
horses. 

5 : We are inviting you to drink 

Soma. 

6 ; You drink Soma and be pleased to 

live in our house. 
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v, 42, 7 : 


8 : 


9 : 


45, 12: 

v, 50, 1 : 


2 : 

3: 

4: 

5 : 
6 ; 
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Pray Vrhaspati the giver of riches ; 
he makes the worshippers 
happy. 

When you protect men, their 
enemies become powerless ; and 
they get riches and sons. May 
the giver of horse, cow and 
cloth get riches. 

May those, who enjoy happiness 
but do not make others happy 
and observe ceremonies, be 
deprived of the Sun. 

Worship the wise, butter-backed, 
mighty, golden-hued, ruddy 
god who shines in our house. 

The ancient sages placed the 
pleasaut-tongned Vrhaspati in 
front. He occupies three 
abodes and holds apart the 
ends of the world. 

You protect the sacrifices of your 
votaries. 

Around you, prayers and Soma are 
offered. 

When first born in the sky, he had 
seven mouths and he dispelled 
darkness. 

He killed Vala and rescued the 
cows. 

W T e shall worship our father 
Vrhaspati. May we be rich 
and heroic with noble sons. 

The king who prays him conquers 
his enemy. 


7: 
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9 : 

10 : 

11 : 

vi, 45, 31 : 

32 : 

33 : 
47, 20: 

73, 1: 


2 : 
3: 


75, 17: 


% 

The king, to whom Brahmanaspati 
goes first, finds his subjects 
obedient. 

The king who gives riches to 
Brahmanaspati gets riches from 
his enemies and subjects. 

O Yrhaspati and Indra, drink 
Soma anil give us riches with 
progeny. 

O gods, ye help us with your 
kindness. Protect our sacrifice 
and fight with our enemies. 

Yrbu sat on the high banks of 
Ganga among the Panis. 

I crave for riches. He gave me 
thausand cows. 

We always magnify Yrbu. 

() Yrhaspati, guide us in our 
search for cows. 

Yrhaspati, the breaker of moun¬ 
tain, the first-born, the truthful, 
Angira, our father, thunders as 
he rains. 

He kills Vrtraand enemies. 

lie has secured riches and cows, and 
has killed the enemy of heaven. 

May Brahmanaspati and Aditi 
make us happy in the battle¬ 
field where arrows are fall- 


iug, 

vii, 97, 10 : Vrha§pati and Indra are the lords 
of earthly and heavenly riches. 
May both of you bestow riches 
on the worshippers. 
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2 : May we prove innocent before 
Vrhaspati, the giver of riches. 

3: I magnify Brahmanaspati, the 
eldest of the gods. May the 
slokas worship the great king 
Indra. 

4: May Brahmana?pati the adorable, 
come here. 

5: We shall worship Vrhaspati, with 
his pure hymns. 

fi : May the bright horses bear Vrhas¬ 
pati. 

7: Vrhaspati is pure, sweet-tongued 
and is the giver of food. 

8 : He is the son of Earth and 
Heaven ; magnify him. He 
has made water fluid, 

9: For Brahmanaspati and Indra we 
offer this prayer. Kill the 
army of our foe. 

vii, 98, 7 : Same as above. 

x. f>7, 3 : Vrhaspati opened the door of stone. 

The imprisoned cows loudly 
bellowed. 

4 : He opened three doors of the cave, 
one below and two above, and 
rescued the cows. 

5: During night he broke the cave 
and opened the three doors, and 
saw the sun and the cows in 
the morning, 

C: Indra killed Vala by his shouts. 
He rescued cows from Pani. 
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7 : He killed Vala, and Brahmauaspati 

took possession of the cows. 

8 : They thanked the god presiding 

over cows. Vrhaspati brought 
out the cows. 

9 : Let us magnify Vrhaspati when he 

comes to the sacrifice. 

10: When Vrhaspati gave various 
foods, the intelligent magnified 
him. 

1 1 : May my prayer for food be 
granted ; T am your votary; 
give me shelter and kill tnv 
foes. 

68, 1 : Prayers were offered to Vrhaspati. 

: He, the son of Angira, brought 
our cows to light. 

3: He brought forth cows from 
mountain. 

4 : He drove away cows which broke 

the surface of earth. 

5 : Dispelled darkness and drove forth 

cows from Vala. 

6 : He clove the defences of Vala and 

revealed the cows. 

7 : He drove out the cows from the 

mountain. 

8 : He found out sweet water covered 

by rocks. 

9 : He discovered the Dawn, the Sky 
and Agni; dispelled darkness, 
and killed bull-shaped Vala. 

He seized all the cows. The Sun 
and the Moon again appeared. 
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USANA. 




Usana is the name of ^ukracarya, the preceptor of the 
demons. He was the son of the great Rsi Bhrgu. He 
is said to have possessed the mystic power of restoring 
the dead to life. This power Kaca learned from him 
(see Kaea). He is said to have become blind of one 
eye for his objection to the gift of king Vail to Visnu. 

He had two sons, §anda and Amarka, and one daughter 
Devayani. His daughter fell in lore with Kaca, the son 
of Vrha§pati, but her offer was not accepted as Kaca 
consideied her to be his sister, being the daughter of his 
preceptor. She was afterwards married to King Yayati, 
who was cursed by the sage to become old as Devayani 
complained to her father against him for having secretly 
married her maid Sarmistha, the daughter of Danva 
King Vrsaparva. Yayati requested his sons to take his old 
age in exchange of their youth, but the four elder sons 
refused, and the youngest, born of Sarmistha, consented. 
His father enjoyed his youth, and after manv years, 
made Puru his heir to the throne. 

Usanas, with the patronymic Kavya , was an ancient 
Rshi or L Sage who was the preceptor of the asuras or 
daityas, the opponents of the d£vas, As such he is always 
represented, in antagonism to Indra, the chief of the 
devas. It is curious that here the composition of a 
remedy which was a favourite with Indra is ascribed to 
him. It is curious also that both he as well as Vrhaspati, 
the preceptor of the devas are named as author of medical 
formulae. To both the composition of mantra or 1 eharme * 
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I) SANA 



‘ maya’ or 6 rules of conduct * are ascribed in tho 
Mahabharata, and there is an antitonic charm, called 
Ukanah-sloma or U^anas’ hymn (see the large Petersburg 
Dictionary). But there is no Usana known as the 
author of any medical work, though there exists an author, 
with that name, of a Srnriti or ‘ law-book * (see Aufrecht’s 
Catalogus Catalogorum) ” 1 

Usana in the. Bower Ms., Part II. 846b-847a, p. 65. 


Indrapriya Paya. 
to: i 

to; wntM 3TOH i 

m m: ii 

to : \ 

ii 


The Indrapriya prescription, by Usanas (846£ and 
847a): sugar, honey, milk, clarified butter, the three aorids, 
and water : all these should be boiled together, and may 
then be taken as the Indrapriya or potion ‘ beloved by. 


Indra.’ 


Indra and Usana are said to have entered the house 
of Kutsa to kill susna (Rv., v. 29. 9), 


i Bower MSS., foot-note 332, p. 157. 
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11 : The father-like Devas formed the 
* starry heaven and ordained 
darkness for night and light 
for day. Vrhaspati rescued the 
cows by breaking the mountain. 

12: He composed many hymns. He 


now resides in heaven. May he 
grant as cows, horses, servants 
and food. We salute him. 


98, 1 : O Vrhaspati ! For us you go to 
each god. Whether you be 
Mitra, or Varuna, or Pusa, or 
Adityas, or Iudra with the 
Vasus, you pour rain for 
Santana. 

2 : O Vrhaspati come to us as messen¬ 

ger from Devapi. 

3 : May we compose a bright hymn 

for you, so that rains may fall 
on earth. 

4: Vrhaspati gave Devapi a hymn 
for causing rain. 

100, 5 : Vrhaspati is the giver of life. 
108,0: O Panis ! Vrhaspati may inflict 
pain on you. 

11 : Vrhaspati, Soma, have found out 
the hiding place of the cows. 
1.09 : Vrhaspati divorced his wife Juhu, 


but being told by the gods and 
kings that she was a chaste 
lady, he took her as wife again. 


141,2:} 

3 : f —Vrhaspati and Brahmanaspati 



are mentioned. 



VRHASPATI 


155, 2 : O spirited Brahmanaspati ! come 
here after driving away AlaksI 
(misfortune). 

lndra, O Brahmanaspati ! 
mav you protect us from sins 
committed by us. 

O Vrhaspati ! destroy our sins, 
cure the diseases of the wor¬ 
shipper and prevent his fear. 
May Narasamsa protect us. 

May Vrhaspati cause death of the 
envious Raksasas. 

In the Atharva Veda we find references to Vrhaspati 
a god of medicine : 


164, 4 : O 


182, 1 : 


2 : 
3 : 


Av. v, 25, 11: 

v, 26, 12: 
vii, 53, 1 : 


X, 6, 11 : 
12 


;} 


Thine embryos let god Vrhaspati place, 
etc. 

Me is often invoked at sacrifices. 

u Vrhaspati, thou hast delivered us 
from dwelling in the realm of 
Yama, from the curse.” 

The healthful amulet of Vrhaspati is 
referrred to. It is said to have 
yielded the Asvin twins great¬ 
ness 
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AGASTYA. 

In the Rgveda, Agastya appears as the author of several 
hymns and is said to be the son of Mitra and Varuna (and so 
called Maitra-Vaiuni AurvaSlya) whose seed fell from 
them at the sight of UrvaSl. Sayan a says that he was 
born in a water-jar (therefore called Kalaslsuta, Kumbha- 
Sambhava and Ghatodbhava). He was called Mana as he 
was only a span in length when he was born, Agastya and 
Vindhyakuta from his having commanded the Vindhya 
mountains to lower their heads, Pltabdhi and Samudra- 
chuluka or “ ocean-drinker ” from his drinking up the 
ocean. His other namss are Agneys, AgnirnSruta and 
Agasti. He is said to have eaten Atapi and Vatapi asuras, 
so called Vatapidvit. He is the regent of the star 
Canopus and is the narrator of Brahma-Purlin a. His 
wife was named Lopamudra—a girl formed by him 
out of the distinctive beauties of different animals, as 
narrated in the Mahabharata. In the Ramayana he appears 
as the chief of the hermits of the South. He kept the 
Rakhasas under control and helped Rama in his exile, by 
presenting him the Vaisnava Bow, two inexhaustible 
arrow-cases and other weapons of war. 

He is " venerated in the South, as the first teacher of 
science and literature to the primitive Dravidian tribes ” 
and “ we shall not greatly err in placing the era of 
Agastya in the 7th or at least in the 6th century B.C.” 
(Caldwell). Wilson also thinks him to be “ instrumental 
in the introduction of the Hindu religion and literature 
into the Peninsula.” 
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His works : 1. 


AGASTYA 


The A suras used to conceal them¬ 


selves in the ocean, and the Devas were unable to kill 
them. Agastya drank up the oceau and thus exposed the 
Asuras before the Devas who killed them. 


2. He married Lopamudra who was brought up in 
the house of King of Vidarbha. To satisfy her he 
went out in search of money. He went to three kings, 
but failing to collect the whole amount from them, 
he next went to llvala, King of the Danavas. To kill his 
guests, llvala gave them liesh of deer to eat. The deer 
was his brother Vatapi. The % sage in anger ate the 
flesh and digested Vatapi. llvala then gave him the 
money. 


3. He was the preceptor of the Vindhya mountains. 
Vindhya requested the sun to turn round him but was 
refused. The mountain thereupon began to grow higher 
and higher to obstruct the sun in his daily course from 
east to west. The devas requested Agastya to interfere. 
He reached the Vindhya mountain, and as Vindhya 
lowered his head to salute his preceptor, Agastya ordered 
him to remain so till he comes back from the South, The 
sage never came back. 

o 


4. King Nahusa, son of Ayus, and fifth in descent 
from Soma, through self-conceit, engaged great sages to 
bear his vehicle. By his gaze, he could rob any one of 
his energy. He touched with his foot Muni Agastya who 
was carrying him. Agastya cursed him : “ Fall, thou ser¬ 
pent.” He appeased his anger. Agastya told him to 
wait till Yudhisthira would free him from the curse. 
Another account says that Bhrgu who was concealed in 
Agastya^ hairs, cursed Nahusa. (Mahabharata, Adiparva, 
3151; Vanaparva, sect. 180; Udyogaparva, sect. 10-16 ; 
Anusasana Parva 4745-4810). 
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1. Dvaidha-Niriiaya : As a medical author, Agastya is 
mentioned in the Brahmavaivartta Parana to have written 
a treatise on medicine, called “ Dvaidha-Nirnaya ” or 
“ Solution ot‘ Difficulties.” It is not available now. 

2. In the Rudantlkalpa, Agastya is said to have 
prayed the sage Vasistha to lecture on medicines for the 
good of men : 

Ms.:—GOML 13212. Rudantlkalpah. 

On the preparation of a medicine from the leaves of e 
plant named Rudanti. 

Beginning : 

ii 

Sig Tx\ | 

<r«ncro* ii 

5?f3j^r ’Sift i 

srm h 


End: 


SW StelT faqifaj wqpr? f% ll 
faflqtcTCTfifMi: jjfeOTt srefc? ii 


Colophon : 


ii 

V. 




AGASTYA 


he Formulae ascribed to Agastya :— 


A purgative bv Agasti- 


Agastya Haritaki Avaleha I. i ^ ^ 

° l £a. S. II, 8, 


Bower Ms. I, vv. 

61-67. 

G. N. Vol. I, p. 145. 

p. 144. 


3. 

9* 9) )) II* • 

.. G. N., pp. 144-5. 

4. 

Agasti Haritaki ... 

.. Y. K. Y., p. 147. 


Agasti Rasayana 

.. A. 11. S., 1Y, p. 80. 

5. 

Agastya Avaleha 

f S. S., YI, li. 


Agastya Abhaya Avaleha 

^ ^ataslokl, p. *26. 

6. 

Agasti Rasa 

. R. C., ix, p. 115. 

7. 

Surana Vatika ... 

. G. N., pp. 108-9. 

8. 

Maha Laksml Yilasa Rasa 



(used by Krsna) 

.. Samksiptasara, p. 33. 

9. 

Vrhat Yisnu Oil ... 

Do., p. 58. 

10. 

Bhlma Yafcaka ... 

.. H. S. Ill, xii, p. 205. 


1. Agastya’s Purgative. 


+ * qiqf^ qiqH U 

fq^T: rfqi ff^^qcnEHF I 

fqsifiTqivrqi + 4* fwqqcTli 

qj^ qi* 11 

^qwqqiqWm ^W^fqq39 I 

r qwr>r cm; ^icaT qql^cT n 

^nq qf^lft qiqmURifS-m I 

^hw\ ^T^injw fqrqrts^ faf*ira: n 
* \ - - .. 

*\K[-*$m JFRW. *5*raq faqm: i 

^ ^iqq^q $qTCHifaq$q: ii 

qqiqsft qi r ^iq qiq^q I 

5f^?pqt % ^qw^ftC i! 

Bower MS. (61-67) 
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Boil half a pala of the root of Chitraka (Plumbago 
Zeylanica), likewise of Trivrit (Iponuea Turpethum) and 
SA.talfl (Stereospermum Suaveolens), and one karsha, each 
of the roots of Danti (Baliospermum Montanum) and 

.j and likewise of long pepper, rock-salt, asafsetida and 

Indian sorrel and 20 of the best chebulic Myrobalans,. 

From these carefully prepare 10 boluses with 8 pala of 
treacle, and take one of them on every 10th day. After 
it one should drink warm water for the purpose of 
correcting the defects of the humours; and then, after 
the purgative has taken effect, one should bathe and may 
then return to one's ordinary diet. There should never be 
any hesitation with regard to this remedy either in words 
or deed or thought. It is a purgative composed by 
Agastiy fit for princes, and which can be used in all 
seasons. It prevents old age and death; it cures all 
diseases; it also acts as an aphrodisiac and alterative 
tonic, and increases memory and health. It should never 
be administered to any one who has no son nor disciple; 
nor should it be given to an enemy of the king, nor to 
any other sinful liver. ,, Bower Ms., p. 17. 

2. Agastya Haeitaki Avaleha I. 

: i 

firaiferemrs vm&ti =3 ^ sici i 

#1% g ii 

|| 







AGASTYA 


3. Agastya Haritaki Avaleha II. 


9IW3*ff *P?f ^X*{ I 


tfiqf ^ i 

^ftaqftacT %qi 5T^ qwl q3?f II 


n%\ f %5 : qrqw H 35T ciwiWl 1 
q^rjsgqit ^*n ^ ii 

Sot qqtfflBt sfffi ^ ^nfaqurj i 
sr§q, w«i ^ ^g^rrcT quanta n 
ftren£ ftai cTcTi ?iTt?^TqsTT?{ I 
q€f q qfaci || 

q^ OTT^ fqwsq<^ l 

^^mfqfecf ”m *:?nqqq 1 

qsftfil'si*! ?j*ir ifqPqTf ii 

cT^T W# ^Pt trq ^^iTTqqi I 

qi^q qiqiqs^ f^T fqsiTS'CtaqV. 
Hf^cnfelSw 1R5% £1^0 31 I 
q^OTTO qiS OTTOTtft^mi II 
srwsn q^T^rr ii?rwcj5ifa qqqqqra i 
q^i qt^^f qq?i qqr^ qfrc^ u 


4. Agasti Hahitaki. 
The same formula as No. 2. 


Agasti Rasayana, 
‘■qqfe V%W& l 

The same formula as No, 2 
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Agastya Haritaki. 


This formula tc Agastya Haritaki ” also occurs in 
another recension in the C. S., vi, 20, 734. 

C. D., xi, 37, 219. 

Bower Ms., II, vv. 436-440. 

V. S., xii, 276. 

In the Vaiigasena, it is found with two additional 
lines were first of which adds, as a further ingredient, 
one pala each of the Chatnrjata or ‘ set of four spices.’ 
The other explains the name Agadya-haritaki by which 
the formula is there called, to have been given to it, 
because it was composed by the great sage Agastya, and 
because it contains one hundred haritaki or «chebulie 
mysobalani.* 

Bower Ms., p. 119, F. N. 171. 


5. Agastya Avaleha. 

'wm i 

f«rqrf%qn^ u 

^ srra ^ q^mg^wt i 

cnq^^qT?n: i 

tsmiq mnmt Prafram « 
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5. Agastya Abhaya Avaleita. 

i 

^fw#f ot: i 

sj\m\ trasm 

qT^fiwi: fi03T: *ra 11 

BTwreracrm tpr: 



6. Agasti Rasa. 

^nrfanre: i 

s*rr*n : 1 

3ifar^^i*T Wl^CKt^ ^SfcTt^ ^CPTH !! 

7. SURANA YatIKA. 
*jw*feqn: i 

qtfur *JT<UVTUTT V^*rt *Tefawrfo i 

^y-r *rmg%*fc ! TO Tratsftr n 
fTOsn qpw w wf r 

*rmt *f^<res*n ^m\ ^ h 

*nq; i 

*sNi ^ft^TST 

ftgSfar g'-gsr gci: tsqtsq’ tfteqi: i> fc>* ,; i 

yw ww gfrm»r I 

flTC^fa qsf t HTWflT 3frai: || 

8:3 
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< 81 , 

qrqfr wnNi: i 
qvrqfor «nwii«iSw: n 

^ qranPTCITOHnq I 

qrmfa q^qfaci ?q^‘ q n 

fim qT* *i I 

sfanwqqft ^ ^ ii 

8. Maha Laksmibilasa Rasa. 

va: i 

q# q^TO cl^t* i 

Ov 

qTWW fT^4‘ cn^q^? ^ I! 
cP! irn ^ftcn^ c^i* cTTO^qJ I 
qnfr anqVqfta-qra cisn n 
3*qKqr-ft*re #br sjqjqfqpR? ^ i 
q^q| qnfqqfR iTRTT^ anqqi || 

iTTqq^t XW. pTPT faqnqrqi ^TT^Tcf: I 
?£\ qnsjT^qiJna 5£nfv ftqq qafa3^ I 

qqiq qjrrq ^qptW I 
qH qq*q g ^T^P^n II 

qigfq aliRpS: i 
’qsj q*jrqm srqqiiT qqw: 11 

9. Vrhat Visnu Oil. 

I 

3^iqri^Tw*niq fas* i 

anq^f. qqfqfirqn^g^qn: n 

*ltqqrq*i ^^fq^fq^Tqr^TT^ I 
arar’ wr«i qfqrar faqi u 

5Hcftqf)qq^ qiq qq^T H'qnc ai£t I 
qwNf s*i qift iiftFr ii*Rjgiq ii 
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gfeq^gtq^aftaiftre; qr^ g^tf i 
"Prer qrq gqra^‘ q%r gqt; i 

'qggqr ggimW c\T\*m‘ qnfrqg i 
<TWT qj qsj ^h’ qifcq n^r *T II 
^WITTfT gH^ra**' fqgg^g i 
qsn*i gg ggsgig ftoiqfg ggmig u 
qifq^q qjTeq gqrf^f^frgqqiq I 
qfqftftJTqfig qi^sTT^qi’ || 
gfqqn gfgsfHfafg^ggt srcr sitg i 
q^fe^ggr^q^q g g t?Tfgct p 
ffagiq^; g^wrg gqj?t fogging h 


10. Bhhia Vatika. 
ntg qfeqrr i 
fqqt^gqqqngr g^gpftgqg 
fqjfaftHggqTgT %w< gg ggfsn i 
gftqfq^iWTqqqfvnJfq Wt 
gqrgglgggi: g^qragnm: i 
gqgqqqrggr qgqrcqrer 

qftgi’ firgqft gltr^ 1 
fgq^qrg^g sn^g gt gggr 
grfg sre^g g^ gig qqrqg 
ggsrsPreftm qngggTfgqqng 
gqggqr^ftgig qngqifq fagfe; 
fqqqfg qgigft? giq^gig gig 
qqgiqfg sensi gtgngqfg^: » 

gig^gg g#g ^222122^21* 




w gtggi gigg gtgtsfq ggmgr. 
sfg iftgq^t gig 
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The legend of Cyavana and the Asvins is related in 
^atapatha Brahmana and also in the Mahabharata, The 
cure of Cyavana by the heavenly physicians is thus des¬ 
cribed in the Satapatha Brahmana, IV, 1,5, l £f.:— 

Cyavana assumed a shrivelled form to perform 
austerities. Sons of King Saryatas incensed the llsi by 
throwing clods against him. Cyavana created discord 
among them. Saryata appeased the sage by giving him 
her daughter Sukatiya in marriage. The Asvins tried 
to seduce her pointing out to her husband’s appearance, 
ohe refused to abandon her husband. Cyavana advised 
her to tell them that he would make the Asvins perfect 
if they make him young again. Cyavana was bathed 
in a pond and recovered his youth. The gods were then 
iuformed that they have been excluded from a sacrifice 
in Kuruksetra. The Asvins remonstrated but were told 
by the other gods that as they wandered about very fami¬ 
liarly among men performing cures, they have been 
excluded. The Asvins pointed out that the sacrifice was 
headless. The gods invited them. The ASvins restored 
the head of sacrifice, became the adhvaryu priests and 
received the Asvina draught. 

In the Taitt. Sam., VI, 4*, 9, 1 it has been further 
added that when the Asvins restored the head of sacrifice, 
the gods purified them as they were unclean, for going 
among men as physicians, lienee no Brahman must act 
as a physician as it makes him unclean aud unfit to 
sacrifice, 
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In the Mababharata, Vanaparva, 10, 316 ff, a somewhat 
different version of the same story is given : Cyavana was 
covered by an anthill; Sukanya pierced his eyes, and Cyavana 
afflicted Saryiita’s army with stoppage of urine. The sage 
was given Sukanya as wife to appease him. Asvina restored 
Cyavana to beauty, on condition that she would be at 
liberty to choose any oue of the Asvins and Cyavana as her 
husband. Sukanya recognised her husband Cyavana. 
The sage performed a sacrifice for the king and gave the 
A§vins a share in the oblation. Indra objected, as Asvins 
were physicians, but the sage stayed the arm of Indra 
when he was about to use his thunder-bolt and compelled 
him to submit. 

He is the famous sage Cyavana, the son of Bhrgu. 
When advanced in age he could not give up desires, 
and married the young and beautiful Sukanya, the daughter 
of Saryati. He regained his youthful vigour by the 
judicious medication of the two Asvins. He repaid the 
debt of gratitude by compelling Indra to drink with them 
Soma juice when he refused to do so. The legend is thus 
related in the Mahabharata : 

" Having given a promise to that effect, Chyavana 
applied, along with the other gods, to Indra, to allow 
the Asvins to partake in the soma juice. Indra answered 
1 How can they become drinkers of the soma, seeing they 
are reviled by us, and are not on an equality with the 
gods ? We do not wish to drink soma in their company ; 
but we shall accede to your wishes in any other respect.* 
Chyavana repeats his request, and urges that the ASvins 
also are gods, and the offspring of the sun (7310). He 
adds that it will be well for the gods if they accede 
to this demand, and ill if they do not. Indra rejoins 
that the 'other gods may drink with the Asvins if they 
please, but he canuot briug himself to do it. Chyavana 
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>rts that if he does not, he shall be chastised by the 
sage, and made to drink soma (with them) at the sacrifice. 
A ceremony was then instantly begun by Chyavana for the 
benefit of the Asvins; and the gods were vanquished by 
sacred texts. Indra, seeing this rite commenced, became 
incensed, uplifted a vast mountain (7315) and rushed 
with his thunderbolt, and with angry eyes, on Chyavana. 
The sage however sprinkling him with water, arrested 
him with his mountain and thunderbolt r Chyavana then 
created a fearful open-mouthed monster, called Mada, 
formed of the substance of the oblation * *. Finding them¬ 
selves in this predicament, the gods took counsel and 
said to Indra, ‘ Make salutation to Chyavana and let us 
drink soma along with the Asvins, and so escape from 
our sufferings.’ Indra then, making obeisance, granted 
the demand of Chyavana, who was thus the cause of the 
Asvins becoming drinkers of the soma. He then per¬ 
formed the ceremony, and clove Mada to pieces.” 1 

Formulae ascribed to Cyavana : — 


1, The Cyavana Prasa or the Cyavana Clarified 
Butter. This formula is ascribed to the sage Cyavana and 
it is still much used by the Kavirajes of the present days. 
The Cyavana Prasa—See C. S., vi- I. pp. 31*2-3. 


C. D., 

X. v. 20. 

pp. 95-6. 

A. H.S., 

vol. II, 



vi. 39. 

p. 338. 

H. S., 

III. 9. 

pp, 180-1. 

Sa. S., 

II. 8. 

pp. 14*2-3. 

Bower Ms., 

II. 

p. 98. 

Sataslokl, 


p. 32. 

G. N., 

vol. I, 

p. 160. 

V. K. V., 


p. 145. 


1 Hair’s Sanskrit Texts. VoL I, pp. 470-71. 
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In the Harlta Samhita, the formula is ascribed to 
KrsniUreya who is said to have taught it. 


spared wfq<r h 


2. Laghu Cyavana Prasa—G. N., 1., p. 163. 

For the English translation of Cyavana Prasa, See 
Bower Ms., p. 98. 


1. Ciavana Prasa. 

^*TRT3i; I 

qtjfaw i 

faw. n 

nft ctmsraft i 

aift ii 

fT**' qsn i 

qnqft^t qnqpttfwi II 
qqt smrorasiqref ^ \ 

q^ cT5q?q fqqi^cT II 

=sn^T ?• i 

C^IW^^'SSI <T*refqqT‘. I 

*??T f^T qisgoft faq^ I 
^fT^TfeqiTqT: qmqi €1« *n*^\ u 
q^q^t i 

cprr^^ri: fq^q^f^q^ ct^?t ii 

q*f$qi tq^qq^a??!?? I 

^gmar; qT^m *mw. ii 

qwsms^q fMtq^qfqss^ i 

wm q^n^i^q^N; » 
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<ncT^rftmH i 

fqqist ^tqpjroroqfa n 

?irat irg^lcT *ftqwra i 

^^rt qnf^wra*r^:TOq i 

sftq q^q toiRiiW q^TOi 5 ? ii 

*T*: PWtJTTl^T aftqFfsfq \ 

^iTT^ct ^q*rre? ^ fwW ^q qqqfaq’s? n 
ifa qjwrnti: i 

2. Laghu Cyavana Prasa. 

^smqTsJtsqste: i 
ft^ifeq^?rrewnT^g^^ i 
mf Sfi^Tai^q’^V^tq^^T ncfV. II 
H^T! ^fa*Tt ^FTT^nfeFT I 
^^^♦rlT^STSI^ ^nqThyft fjqq*«?*FF[ || 

fwfWV^nran ^Wtanr q wrtHm^[ l 
sicnfr to qtqjiq fqqrq§? h 
q<?reiTOti *&\ qrfhm^hntfqqt: i 
fe cireg * CT pn: h^t: qqn n 

f fq'q^n qff qfaBFJEW: <TC ^ ^Tf^qiTcT 1 
^g^faqsf erftr^ faq WT II 

«^^i€^eqn^qm^2nfefi5fc! i 

*Nts$ *222221^ ^ « 

Books:— 

Jlvadana : In the Branmavaivarta Parana: Cyavana is 
mentioned as the author of a medical treatise called 
Jlvadana (the Giver of Life). See Yol. I, l,p. 7, foot-note. 
The book is not available now. 
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A Vedic sage and composer of hymns. He was the 
son of Vrhaspati and father of Drona, the preceptor of the 
Pandavas. His mother was MaraatR, the wife of Utathya. 
“ He became immortal and ascended to the heaven ” 
(Taittirlya Brahmana). It is said that his mother, became 
pregnant, both by her husband Utathya and by Vrhaspati. 
Dlrgha-tamas, Utathya's son, kicked his half-brother, 
out of her womb untimely, when Vrhaspati said to his 
mother t( Bhara-dva-jam” “ Cherish this boy of two 
fathers/’ and cursed Dlrgha-tamas to be blind. See Visnu 
Purfina, Sec, IV, Ch. xix. In the Mahabharata he appears 
to have lived at Hardwar, but in the Ramayana, Rama 
and Bharat are said to have gone to his hermitage at 
Allahabad. (Ayodhyakanda Ch. 54, 90-91). One of 
Bharadvaja’s sons is Garga Rsi. 

In the Caraka Samhita, I. i., Bharadvaja was the 
sage selected by the Rsis, to go to Indra to learn the 
science of life. 

vrrsra grqumrf t 

* * * * 

* * * ... * 

*r: i&rowm qsr’ 

fagOTWsfa rq:i 
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^ hen Bharadvfija came back, the sages learned the 
science of medicine from him. 

Atreya Punarvasu was one of the sages and he taught 
his six disciples, Agnive&i and others. Some think that 
Punarvasu Atreya was the same person as Bharadvaja; 
but this is untenable for as Cakrapani says : “Atreya is 
nowhere described as Bharadvaja in the Caraka Samhita.” 

Ayurveda Dipika, p. 15. 

Cakrapani also quotes from Harlta Sambita (but this is 
not found in the printed edition) that Bharadvaja says : 

PJj: toww: i ii 

But in the Astanga Hfdaya Sarnhita, Indra is said to have 
taught the sons of Atri, i.e Atreya and others : and the 
name of Bharadvaja is not mentioned: 

So there is discrepancy between the accounts given by 
Harlta and Vagbhata ; but this seeming anomaly is more 
apparent than real for in the Rasavanapida Samutthanlya, 
Indra is said to have taught the sages Bhrgu, Arigira, 
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Au*i, Vasistha, Kasyapa, Agastya, Pulastya, Vamadeva 
and Asita Gautama. (See “ Indra,”) Here we find 
Atri as one of the Rsis who learned the science of 
medicine from Indra; and the name of Bbaradvaja is 
not mentioned. [See Caraka Samhitu VI, i. p. 323.] 
Vagbhata seems to have this passage in mind when 
he wrote about the teachers of Ayurveda. Cakrapani 
Datta also takes the same view: ^rvr^r g <k sn»n. 

g*i4ri^f*WH&s5 

Tftr i 

BhSva Misra also makes both Atreya and Bharadvaja 
the disciples of Indra. On different occasions, they went 
separately to Indra to learn the science of medicine. 

Atreya: 

wreHrasit i 

* f¥ ejrrtfa w farmi: n 

* * * * 

*TC 3%» qfogrffa i 

* * * * 

^igirftafsr ff ^ITO N i 

crwgmi <t 3fiw N n 

Bharadvfija : 

^Mrftwfirew iranaf $fsfr ^sw*rc i 

m m**{ I *Wra*r STW SWT 3TOT 

3 *r**n*i» ^rr i 

^T^fr *vt\w f^sro<w N II 

ci^5 *r$«f fl*n ^f^waww j 
ivn^wnpm i. n 
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cs : The following books are attributed to Bhara- 

dvaja : 

1, He is said to have written a Tantra. 

i 

qnn* tonT* wbfa z%\ TrffPwrfiiTn: n 

Bhava Prakasa I. 1. 

2. Bharadvajlyam : Ms. : No. 13178. G.O.M.L. (Madras). 

The title of the book implies that this work belongs to 
the medical system attributed to Bharadvaja, the teacher 
of Atreya. This Ms. contains only the chapter on 
or urinary diseases. 




No. 13178. i 

Bharadvajiyam. 

Beginning: 

vrrTsmto 

vwm' ^ sf rngfapf ^ qwf i 

^ II 

«r *w<0*nfc wfr to: (?) i 

WStftai; (?) a 

End ; 

Srcj^ftnllw i 

mi ii 

^ frofas mi resro i 
TOtfN frftwro ii 
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3. Bhesajakalpah. 



Mss.: 13179,13180, 13181. G.O.M.L. 

This book deals with preparations of medicines for 
curing diseases and also treats of the various kinds of 
fevers. 


No. 13179. i 


Bhesajakalpa with Commentary. 


Beginning: 

TOHtf TOsTW an^TSIW!: 1 

%qrfaq strasrawn: i 

TO II 


to ffr^TOfaiUT v fjqf ^^T^K^ i fwtqqnnH ? 

tqifro qmiq *praqv^ts*2iiq: qqn*q3 i 

toto wm: qrsqsn fen qqiftfe^ i to wq=ro qiswqaqTHT*— 


firanqngqqiiq qsnfqfa i 
«q*t to: ii 


End: 

qifrnfN"!' qTfro^: ^ratf^^iFhnf: i 
* * * 

qtfNt 5 SWJ<g; I ^IWTO (V )vfa TOtH 

qrttwto: i swrowfi i w: i 

Colophon : 

Bhesaja Kalpa VySkhya: A commentary on the above 
treatise by Venka$esa, son of Avadhana Sarasvatl of 
Atreya gotra. 
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No. 13182. taamwwn i 


Bhaisajakalpa. Vyakhya. 



Beginning : ' 

Staffs s; i 

*FflST?*r fafaV fssfar fen: » 

Weft fed* <1 II 

fssfeTOT ^ftcf^T^tsrt fttlfepsj?!? ^TOStaTOTC^TO 

ifeTflffSRfavzmr. JPtfTS^ I ita^^lfelt I cTOT crei 

W^«!MTO*fSTTO i 

End : . 

*WKi-ww«fii: iwfenm* wnff .TO *(*)4taft , i^t^- 

wiftfwi; SlWr TO^pft ftm: . 3 ^t ^ 

. *ffe[ <U% 

* * o 

^ssfa 5 ! wt qr^riift^ sfir efef. 


Formulae :—Bharadvaja is the reputed preserver of the 
following formulae :— 

!• Vfhat Fhalagbrtaiii—Vrnda Madhava p. 499. 

~* Phalaghrtam—Sartigadhara Sambita p. 158. 


J. Vrhat Phala Ghrtam 
qpsryris i 

**’ 3* sfts f fer^T I 

WMifeWt fw*T I 

♦nmnftftfift t^ro sfer^s n*n 
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bharadvaja 

?T*lfteT || ^ <|| 

9|T%*T g*TT^t€t f%tj*rekr I 
<ww fwRiif; iivii 
q€f^T faq^s^lfw II 
'^sfi vrr«?f ^ ir^ii 
^1® 1 

sfqxcm: qtei *ftg grange mil 

^ *mrft ?n ^ ^t5wifir^n(^i n^ft) n 
*n ^ qis%*wT ^ ^ : f^Jcn ti^ti 

^ ^ir^JT qi *\*W^ I 

cfT?9T ^r^ef IRS 11 

^wsiVqsi aicng’ Rwtrswn 

%j^rc^T^ s r foRreq ir<ii 



2. Phalagiirtam. 

I . 

faq^n *gqr n* f i 

faitf fq^?ft ft*n<?n ttwz wr ii 
s ^ qrraflwr f ftq^qn i 

II 

alltftH^’ qR«T IPKTT cm\ I 

^ ^ ^ ^tf^: ii 

^SflijtfTciqjfaf ^<T TO JT^f <T^T I 
^gjjirsr q^^ns^rfasr: ii 
^firsft q*M^S *?*w ?r«n i 

cicf: *nft qi ii 

q?j$rfqqk. Rt 4 i 

«jtf TJ^rf ^Rrr wifa ^ ^ || 
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■g^igs ?i vngn sit r[ gn:f%rai i 
gwslfa gt wif> gf%gw Twiggy n 

gw wrgrew »?iTOg i 

Tigw sraqnq?* f^g^ra fgfaK&gn- ii-ae — c »ii 



Bharadvaja was also known as Vitatha. He is said to 
have become the adopted son of the Paurava King Bharata, 
and thus became a Paurava. 




MiNfsr^ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BHRGU. 




Brahma, desiring to create living beings, produced first 
the ten great Rsis or Maharsis : Marlci, Atri, Angira, 
Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Pracetas, Vasistha, Bhrgu and 
Narad a (Manu Sambita i, 34). They are said to have 
been formed from his mind, or mental sons like unto 
himself (Visnu Purana, i, pp. 4, 5, 7). The list of the 
mental sons differs in the different Puranas. In the 
Mahabharata, Adiparva, v. 25, 17, the first six names 
occur, but in Santiparva, v. 7569, Vasistha is included, 
thus making a total of seven (Saptarsi) and in v. 12685, 
the number becomes twenty-one. In the Satapatha 
Brahmana, their names are given as Gautama, Bharadvaja, 
Visva-Mitra, Jamadagni, Vasistha, Kasyapa, and Atri. 
The Vayu Purana adds Bhrgu to the list; the Visnu 
Purana adds Bhrgu and Daksa.and makes them nine. 

In the Ramayana iii. 14, 7-9, seventeen Maharsis 
are mentioned. Bhrgusand Angiras are the progenitors of 
the Brahmanas. Grtsamada, an Angirasa, son of Sunohotra, 
became a Bhrgu or Bhargava, son of Saunaka (see Rv. 
Anukramani). Grtsamada is the “Seer” of the hymns 
in the second maud ala of the Rgveda. 

Sri, the mother of the world and wife of Visnu, is said 
to be the daughter of Bhrgu by Khyati (Visnu Purana 
i, 8, 12) though she is declared to be eternal like Visnu. 
Khyati was the daughter of the sage Karddama ; but by 
another account she was the daughter of Prajapati Daksa. 
His two sons were Dhata and Vidhata (Bhagavat Purana). 
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It is said in tho Mahivbharata, that Pulomii, wife of 
Bhrgu, was carried away by the demon Puloman. She 
was then pregnant, and in her fright, the foetus fell from 
her womb. Puloman allowed the mother to depart with 
her infant who developed to be the sage Cyavana {lit. 
the fallen). 

In the Mahabharata, Santiparva, v. 6930 ff., we find 
a very interesting discussion on the origin of caste between 
Bhrgu and Bharadvaja. Bhrgu was of opinion that there 
was no distinction of castes ; the Brahmana according to 
their work formed the four castes. 


Genealogy of tiie Bhargavas. 
Bhrgu m. Khyati 


Dhata m. Ayati Vidhata m. Niyati 
Prana Mrkunda 

Vedasira Markandeya 

. i 

Bhargavas. 

It is said that he was sent by sages to enquire as to 
the god of the trinity, who was highest in rank. First lie 
went to Brahma, but he did not salute him intentionally. 
He was scolded by Brahma for his bad manners. He 
appeased him, and then went to Siva, whom also he did 
not show proper respect. Siva grew angry but was soon 
propitiated. Next he went to Visnu whom he found to be 
asleep. In disgust, he kicked him on the breast, whereupon 
the latter welcomed him, apologised for his sleep and 
massaged his feet as the sage must have been hurt there 
by the kick. 


Sri ra. Visnu 
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Bhrgu’s acts : 

1. He cursed Nahusa, when the king kicked Agastya, 
in whose hairs he remained concealed. 

2. By his favour, king Vitahavya, a Ksatriya, entered 
into the state of Brahmanhood. 

3. He pierced Vala (Sama Veda, ii, 304). 

4. He invented the Science of Archery. 

5. Bhrgu is one of the sages who first kindled the 
sacrificial fire (see Muir’s paper on Manu, the progenitor 
of the Aryan Indians in Vol. XXX, J. R. A. S., pp. 410- 
416; Rv., viii, 43, 13 $ S. V., i, 18). 

6. In S. P. Br., xi, 6, 1, 1 ff., Bhrgu, the son of Brahma, 
is said to have visited, by his fathers commands, the four 
directions of the world, and he saw, amongst other things, 
that living beings were being cut into pieces and eaten by 
other men as the future retribution of the slaughters 
performed by them. 

7. Bhrgu is one of the sages, mentioned in the Caraka 
Samhita I. i., who assembled in the Himalayan retreat to 
discuss about the means of relieving human suffering 
and of curing men suffering* from various diseases. (See 
C. S. I. 1). 

8. In the Manava Dharmasastra the sage i( Bhrgu, 
here called a Manava, is introduced as Manu’s disciple, 
through whom the great teacher has his work promul¬ 
gated.” 



NARADA. 



Narada is the name of a famous Rsi who figures so 
prominently iu the Puranas. As a physician he is not 
much known. He is a Devarsi,—one of the mental sons 
of Brahma. He was cursed by his father for not helping 
him in the act of creation. He was born again as a 
Gandharva, Upavarhan by name, and married Malavatl 
and other Gandharva maidens. He became guilty of 
misdemeanour, at the sight of the celestial Rambha 
while dancing before Brahma. He was again cursed and 
became the son of Kalavatl, wife of Dramila, king of 
the Gopas, through the grace of sage KaSyapa, whose 
seed fell on the ground. Next he abandoned his body, 
entered into Brahma and regained his original form. He 
learned a little of the science of music from his father 
Brahma, became proficient in it from Ulukesvara, a 
Gandharva, and finally became master of the Science 
through Krsna. He invented Vin, a melodious instru¬ 
ment of music. 

Books :—Narada is said to be the author of the following 
books :— 

1. Dhatulaksmana: To Narada is ascribed this treatise 
on humours and pulsation. 

Ms. I. O. 2715. 

Begins : n 

it 

Ends : f: i 

fasn affaiftai t:— 

Colophon : wth i 
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Narada Samhita : on Science of Music. 

3. Narada Smrti : on Laws. Naradlya Dharmasastra 
is the most systematic work of all the Smrtis and is 
strictly confined to Law. The text has been translated 
by Dr. Jolly. 

4. Naradiya Purana : one of the eighteen puranas 
of the Hindus. 

Formula? attributed to Narada :— 

1. Mahalakslvilasa Rasa ... R. S. S., p« 331. 



2. Lakslvilasa Rasa ... -s R. C. IX., p. 59. 


1. Maha Laksmivilasa Rasa. 


l 

c\^s irei i 


xwm ^4* cmr i 

fafara i 

$tKF{ i 

^nfpsrsftw i 

suftsw m i 

srWi: wt^ i 

qh,%i ftrerew' ^T9fq^' i 
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far*:^ fqqiq^ci i 

^fe^TT qsnq^T l 

*ri*l fq^‘ qsftqfa i 
qi fora qn»NFlOT s I 

e^fq «TWsff *T ^ W331 VT^cJ | 

•t q srfisu 3EnpfT qgurr i 

fsrsi sr^’^ecT ^?Nt sTwariT^fe^: i 
fi^pqqtaFft ^fewiWcl qtfeqrqjqr i 
tilw. irit^crild STKfsr WfT^TSTT I 

TOtaniffiremftsq* qr^fqt m*fo\ i 

q^iqiq^ mu*{ sraqrfts q*w: n 

2. Laksmlvilasa Rasa. 

qq: i 

VQ cr^i’ s:^npq% i 

cKl^J sncftqftqq^ ciqi I 
q I 

^5ftq5ffq5Tsn^tai fqqT^qi'^^fq q I 
srmqxft <m qiqq^n ^faq^n crai i 
qt*r sfr^qqr^jTfq ffar^q q > 
qtqt qTTfqqr qq' szftsn qiftqi qq; i 
faftnq qfeqn qn^T fagsnqnswsra: i 
fq^f ^rfaqiertsnq jf^Tq qtnq $qroqiq ! 
qT<?tc€nq qfaqftqifq s?TWT faq*T. 
SresreTqqftq *mTS[ fshdfci qqi I 
q^fterq aq' i 

#q<5 qn^Tcfiar ^^HWqq I 





NARADA 


'Wraicf TO*P* falWtf TO^?J i 
W^*Tf^§«bnc*j3^r i 

*#Nt i 

*rfbfft inci^^i qEn^^?w i 

ift# i H 

TOTOff *T3 i 

•T^ fijT3P*5 SlfTOJ* *T fftfT ?nf% TOcTW i 
fro : i 

femfaifr ^fe^r: vx: i 

ytw: H*n*Ki^tsff * ^ nrf^T Tnn arer i 
aTTOftv. i 

TOI^ TO VTTRT^i ^T^nft^ 31W: II 
^fif ^fTOTH W. I 

Rasendra Cintamani. 
*r3iTfa*nsfa^: i 

<?*T ^TOTTO*! ci^ff l 

TOl TOTOT ^ I 

imrorfaro* i 

<\fr O- VI 

ffri' ^Tgrorrft orefhfffaqi# to i 
^t*j‘ w^r i 

*2^1 W ^ I 

^fe^rf fa^wTO^ri 3»TC3fire^ N i 
^«ras^*iran^: n 


Rasendrasara Sarngraha. 









MARlCI. 


Marlci is described as one of the Prajapatis (Lords of 
creation)—one of the seven great Rsis (Saptarsi), the 
mental sons of Brahma, who are represented by the seven 
stars of the Great Bear in the sky. He married Kala the 
daughter of Karddama Muni. He was the father of 
Kasyapa. 

In the Caraka Samhita, I, xii, he is referred to as 
questioning the usefulness of a discussion on the qualities 
of Air in the Ayurveda :— 

^ 

fqtrr% qi faqfagrat faqfrreti w11 

He attaches more importance to fire than air as capable 
of causing good and ill health in a person :— 

i irfqsi^fqra: wiwrf*r qr^tftr i 

cTSW— 


C. S. I. xii. 


A 8 regards the part of the foetus formed first, he says, 
that it is impossible to answer the question, as the parts 
cannot be seen :— 



II 


C. S. IV. vi. 
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< 81 , 



“A son of Brihaspati. According to the Mahabharata. 
he became the disciple of Sukra or Usanas, the priest of 
the Asuras, with the object of obtaining from him the 
jnystic power of restoring the dead to life, a charm which 
Sukra alone possessed. To prevent this the Asuras killed 
Kaeha again and again, but on both occasions he was 
restored to life by the sage at the intercession of Deva¬ 
yani, his daughter, who had fallen in love with Kacha. 
They killed him a third time, burnt his body and mixed 
ashes with Sukra’s wine, but Devayani again implored 
her father to bring back the young man. Unable to 
resist his daughter’s importunity, Sukra once more 
performed the charm, and to his surprise heard the voice 
of Kaca come out from his own belly. To save his own 
life, Sukra taught his pupil the great charm. He then 
allowed himself to be ripped open, and Kacha, upon 
coming out, performed the charm and restored his master 
to life. This incident is said to have caused Sukra to 
prohibit the use of wine- to Brahmans. Kacha resisted 
the proposal of Devayani, and refused to make her his 
wife. She then cursed him, that the charms he had learnt 
from her father should be powerless and he in return con¬ 
demned her to be sought by no Brahmana and to become 
the wife of a Ksliatrija.” 

Dowson’s Hindu Mythology. 

Formula : 

Kaca is said to be the author of a formula for 
stoppage of urination in Cakradatta'. 

*»R:—- 

Gpfejcrf i 

fora: wife ^r: u 

p 190. 
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CHAPTEll IX. 

viSvamitra. 

Yisvamitra is the name of an ancient physician who 
with other Rsis, is mentioned to have learned the Science 

of Medicine from Bharadvaja. He flourished during the 
Vedic times and is said to have composed many Vedie 
hymns. He was contemporary to Vasistha, with whom 
he often quarrelled. He was a King, a K$atriya raja, 
but by severe penance and austerities became a Brahmana 
afterwards. His deeds are described in detail in the Rama- 
yana and the Puranas. He is the father of Su§ruta, the 
disciple of Dhanvantari and the famous author of SuSruta 
Samhita, In Susruta Samhi a, V. viii, he is said to have 
once gone to the hermitage of Vasistha, whom he caused 
to be angry. In anger the sage perspired, and drops of 
perspiration and other excrementitious matter fell on dried 
grass; and thus the different kinds of spiders are said 
to have been formed. 

faSTfirfl WPC: I 

qftqsmmt fro (i 

spiral n i 

^ 3 $ u 

<rat sncrf^roi ^i^qmifaqr. i 
^ ^q€TO*T II 

Visvdmitra, the composer of ancient Vedic hymns, is 
said to be the same person who figures in the Ramayana 
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VISVAMITRA 


21 



and later literature. Visvamitra is a gotra name, and any 
descendant of the sage is described as Visvamitra. 

For a detailed account of the conflict between VaSistha 
and Visvamitra see Mbh., Ramyn., R. V., Dr. Roth’s 
" Dissertations on the Literature and History of the Veda,” 
“ Zur Litteratur und Geschichte des Weda, Stutgart,” 
1846 ; Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, VoL I, p. 317. 

His parents : In the Rv., he is described as the son of a 
King named Kusika, but in later literature he is said to be 
the son of Gadhi, King of Kanykubja, and a descendant of 
Puru. So he is styled as a Kausika and also as a Paurava 
(Harivamsa). In the genealogy, it would be found that 
Gadhi was of the Kusika race. So he was called a KauSika 
and also Gadhi-nandana. Satyavatl was the daughter of 
Gadhi who gave her in marriage to a Bhargava Brahmana 
named Ricika. Ricika prepared two dishes of food for his 
wife and his mother-in-law. The dishes were exchanged 
and the result was that Satyavatl gave birth to Jamadagni, 
the warrior Brahman and the mother bore Visvamitra, a 
Ksatriya king with the qualities of a Brahmana. 

Both Visvamitra and' Vasistha became the family 
priests of King SudSsa. They quarrelled and cursed each 
other and each killed the hundred sons of his rival. Vi§va- 
mitra, though father of hundred sons, adopted his nephew 
Sunah-Sephah as his heir which was objected by his fifty 
sous who were cursed to form the Dasyus of the frontier. 

wm, ‘gift ft mmm, ^ 


ifii *^fa’ s wf xml ‘ H’wt ft wwrt sn vmt sfa 

its* ^ gift i ?t‘ ■ftqiq ‘^istfal w., 

*fa \ s w. farsft *rafa, h ftwt fas 

csn srsn—sfa cT^fcT—e faV s * amr 

*fa ^ ^ ftyft *rafa ? 
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? ml * *ra' ww^w N , w fro*’ W 

f ft * 'S ‘V’ S^HST I ?ft f TO' W ^F§f 

ITO^ cl€l^ w. H^n 

W.» ^:-g^: w.-ita: ^rttarw^r sft, <f‘ ^! *rc<r to' 

^fa, qqftffaT^rft ftwfan’ sft, ^ ^ w$' ft*2*?i^ —‘ftwftft 1 

<^faft ^rRre ^ricTT, i ^ , .'5i$ crer? *r<i 

^r ^T^T^T, S faUT*N —cffi: ^TW*%*T 

RflStfNt *ft I 

V3T3 WTSW 3° <'0—>0^, 

0§tow£t) 

“to ^:$qt Puifero *r$*nsw, €fa- 

sfaWS ! g?nf s* fftfa ftft* ftnRrat s*f to" 

^wtft ^ ^ l^aiRra ^ra’ 


fftT3 ^TOT—'S )—^—'i I 


In the Ramayana, king Visvamitra is said to have 
paid a visit to the hermitage of Vasisfcha and was 
hospitably entertained by the sage. The king wanted 
his cow Kamadhenu, or Nandini ; and when he attempted 
to take away the cow by force, his armies were defeated by 
the army called forth by the cow, and the sage cursed the 
hundred sons of Visvamitra to be turned into ashes. 

King TriSanku, a descendant of the race of Iksaku, 
desired to celebrate a sacrifice in order that he might 
ascend bodily to heaven. Vasistha declared it to be 
impossible but Visvamitra by his austerities accomplished 
his object against the wish of the Vasisthas and the 
gods. 

The story of the Visvamitra’s amour with the celestial 
nymphs Menaka and RambhS, and the birth of Sakuntala 
is well-known to the readers of the celebrated epics. 

Afterwards when Visvamitra became a Brahman a, 
Vasi§tha welcomed him with honours. 


viSVAmitra 

le story of King Hariscandra, son of 
Tri&mku, who was persecuted 'by the sage, is narrated. 
A asistha cursed \ Isvamitra to become a crane, who also 
cursed the former to be another bird, and as birds they 
fought but were reconciled by Brahma. In the Ramayana, 
Visvamitra is said to have taken Rama and Laksarja with 
him to free the hermitages of Brahmanas from the 
Raksasas; and it was through him that the four sons of 
King Dasaratha were married to the daughters of King 
Jan aka. 

Visvamitra ordered the river Sarasvati to deliver 
Vasisbha to him so that he might kill him. But as 
Vasiatha came towards Visvamitra, the river carried away 
Vasistha in another direction. 

The ASvin-Rasayana as it occurs in the Navanitaka 
“ implies (v. 7816) that by medical tradition the formula 
was ascribed to the ancient physician Visvamitra, apparently 
the respected father of Sugruta. That inscription is con¬ 
tradicted, however, by the initial verse (v. 7736) and by 
the name in the colophon, which attribute the formula to 
the Asvins,” (I. A., Feb. 14; p. lx). 

\ isvamitra as a medical author is quoted in 

Nivandha Samgraha. 

2. wvm: iftrqanfll 

Vyakhya Kusumavall. 
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2. qi%wron?i ^ i 

^ TO ?TSifa«l$ II 

3. i 

fa?€faj3i ll 

q*jf% ^ i 

f%V ^fWfawji 

4. mz$\ qfttfWT faSTOfa *TTO*ttcT I 

^T^raispgcF W : i 

fat? w *r fire qi farsn*3?rfaw^ ii 

5. faw^sroro § smrorw Sq^r i 
qt%q q*n$5T *nF* *nFs qW111 
^fanPOTm ’sfkrt ^fifasq qftfa?: i 

s^nt fisre fad ii 

^*Fq^* s w^q dF*d ii 



Vyakbya Madhukosa. 

1. 3?T eq^TRfaqi^i cTC^T^n^ I 

F^sn farew ii 


Tatfcva Candrika. 

1. See 2, V. K. V. 

2. fa’nfiraqnfa ?ifaq?s: qffai: i 

3. See *2, Ni. S. 

Bhava Prakasa. 


1. 


See 5, Y. K. V. 



VASISTHA. 

A famous Vedic Rsi to whom many hymns are 
ascribed. He is classed among the ten Prajapalis and the 
seven Maharsis and is said to have been a mind-born 
son of Brahma (Manu) or, according to another account, a 
son of Mitra and Varuna by Urvasl (R. V. vii, 33, 1). 
There was a special rivalry between him and the sage 
Vi&vSmitra who wanted to take away Nandini “ the cow of 
plenty” by force from the hermitage of Vasistha. He 
appears to be the family priest of King Sudasa (Aitareya 
Brahmana and R. V.) or to his son Kalmaspada (Mbh.), 
and to Iksaku and his descendants (Visnu Purana). Muir 
says : te Vasistha according to all accounts must have 
been possessed of a vitality altogether superhuman ” for 
the name is “ used not to denote merely a person belonging 
to a family so called but to represent the founder of 
the family himself as taking part in the transactions of 
many successive ages.” Vasistha is a gotra name and 
hence arose the confusion, for all his descendants are styled 
as Vasistha. 

King KalmSspada, son of Sudasa, while hunting in a 
forest, met Saktri, the eldest son of the sage Vasistha, and 
struck him with a whip as he stood on his way. $aktri 
cursed him to be a man-eating Rakhasa, and Visvamitra 
ordered a man-eater to enter the body of the kiug. Once 
he offered human ilesh to a Brahmana, Mitrasala by name, 
who also cursed him to the same effect. The kiug then 
ate oaktri and the hundred sons of Vasistha who, however, 
took pity on him and restored him to his natural 
condition after twelve years. In the Visnu Purana the 
story is told somewhat differently. He killed a tiger, 
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but another tiger, who disappeared, assumed the form of 
Vasistha, the priest, in a sacrifice performed by the 
King. Later, he assumed the form of a cook and served 
a dish of human flesh to the sage Vasistha. Thereupon 
the sage cursed the king, but afterwards knowing him 
to be innocent, limited the period of curse to twelve 
years. The angry king being prevented by his wife 
Madayanti from uttering a counter-curse upon the sage, 
threw the water on his feet which consequently became 
spotted (Kalmaspada). After the term, he assumed his 
natural form and his wife became pregnant and gave 
birth to ASmaka by an operation of Caeserian section 
performed by herself with a stone. 

Vasistha’s wife was tJrja, one of the daughters of 
Daksa, She gave birth to his seven sons. In the 
Ramayana and Bhagavat Purana, however, Arundhatl is 
said to be his wife. His descendants are known as Vasistha 
and Vaskalas. 

King Nimi of the Iksvaku race requested him to 
officiate as his priest in a sacrifice. But as he already 
promised Indra to act as a priest, he consented to be his 
priest after the sacrifice of Indra was over. Nimi 
engaged Gautama to be his priest. Vasistha came back 
as he promised, became angry, and cursed the king to 
lose his body. Nimi uttered his curse and the energy of 
the sage entered into the vigour of Mitra and Varuna who 
were his fathers as their seed fell at the sight of the 
divine Urvasl. 

Vasistha once tried to enter the house of his father 
Varuna for food by night as he tasted no food for three 
days. The house-dog barked as he entered and he put 
the dog to sleep by a hymn (Rv., iv. 121) which is recom 
mended to .be recited by burglars. 
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His name appears in the list of the sages mentioned 
in Caraka Samhita, 1,1, who wanted to learn the science 


of medicine. 

Books : 1. A Law Book is ascribed to him. Tn the 

Vasistha Dharmasastra we find 

h i P- 44. 

<c The man is formed from blood (or ovum of woman) 
and semen (of man) ; the father and mother are accidental 
causes.” 

2. He is the reputed author of Vasistha Samhita , a 
treatise on medicine. 

It is quoted in Trimalla Bhatta f s Yoga Tarangioi. 
MSS., 1. O. 2705, 2700. fol. 0a. 

In the Rg Veda many hymns are attributed to 
Vasistha : we quote a few hymns below : 

Rv. vii, 18, 4T\ 

5 | 

21 y : Relates the connection between Vasistha 
to | and Sudasa. 

25 J 

33. 1 : Let not the Vasisthyas be far off to help 
me. 

2 : They have brought here Indra across the 

Vaisanta from the Soma offerings. 

3 : Indra delivered Sudasa through the 

prayer of the Vasisthyas 

4 : Vasisthyas infused energy into Indra. 

5 : Indra, praised by Va£i§tha, helped the 

Tritsus. 

6 : Vasistha marched in front, and the 

Tritsus were deployed. 

7 : VaSistbas know the three deities. 

S : Vasistha’s hymns are bright as the sun, 
deep as ocean, and swift as wind. 

9 : Vasi§bhas sat down by the Apsarae, 
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11 

n 

13 


83, 


n 

to *>: 

8 ) 


86, 4 


87, 


88 , 3 , 1 


3 

4 

104 


10 : Thy birth is twofold : (l) when Mitra 
and Varuna saw thee quitting the 
flame of lightning. (2) When Agastya 
brought thee to the people. 

Va§istha, the son of Mitra and Varupa, 
born from the soul of Urvasl. 

He was born of the Apsaras. 

Mitra and Varuna dropped their seed 
into the jar. Thus arose Mana 
(Agastya), and also Rsi VaSistha. 

Vasistha, the priest of King Sudasa, 
helped him to gain the victory in the 
battle of the ten kings. Both Vasistha 
and Sudasa belonged to the tribe of 
the Trtsus. 

Refers to Varuna’s anger against 
Vasistha who entreats to be forgiven. 
Vasistha received a revelation from 
Varuna. 

He embarked on the boat with Varuna. 

& : Varuna took him into the boat ; he made 
him a Rsi, an utterer of hymn. 

Where is that friendship between us. 

If I have committed any offence, I pray 
Varuna to grant us protection. 
Overwhelmed with grief for the death of 
his hundred sons when killed by the 
sons of Sudasa, Vasistha contradicts 
the allegations that he was a Ystu- 
dhana : ‘ May I die this day, if I be a 
Y&tudhana, or if I have destroyed 
any man’s life ; and may Indra and 
Agni smite the liars who speak 
against me/ 
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The following formula is ascribed to sage Vasistha: 

1. Haritakl Avaleha by Vasistha.G. N., Vol. I, 


p. 146. 


L Vasistha Haritakl Avaleha. 

^ ^3flfa qcllfa ^ > 

f II 

*ftf ^ I 

fa:^nsj 5i#fr h*!^ ^ 1 

*j*rt cf^r ^ n 

^ HTTW ^<T^I *PHB ^ cl^t^ I 

^ ^nsrsrnt t% *\w?\ i 

^ *Nrt*nfa*fa W swt ^ to ii > 

^f<^^T*rsi<Tt f? f^ft^cft ^rrf^Tfaqn^ » 

*nafal q ^rctfa *rre: i 

^^int ^ ii 

sre tow ar^aiTic^ mfai[ i 

qw*H*ra: n 
^ TOTOw^^ronraTfefa 1%^qrerc[ i 
Sr qi ^ ii 

^wqg TO«Hn * t ql^T ^refare: H 
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The sage Atri with his wife Anasuya lived in a 
hermitage in the forest on the south of the Citra-Kuta 
mountain. It is told in the Ramayana that when Slta 
visited them, Anasuya gave Slta an ointment which was 
to keep her beautiful for ever. (See Dowson^s Hindu 
Mythology, p. 15.) Anasuya was the mother of the sage 
DurvSsa, the ascetic Dattatreya and Soma, the Moon. 

Atri married Anasuya, one of the daughters of 
Prajapati Daksa. 

His son is Atreya and his sons and descendants 
belonging to his vace are the A trey as. 

Atri is one of the Maharsis or great saints. He 
composed hymns for the magnification of Agni, Indra, 
Asvins and the Visvadevas. He is also described as one 
of the ten Prajapatis or lords of creation (Manu), as a 
mental son of Brahma, and as one of the Saptarsis or seven 
‘ Seers 1 or Rsis. 
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Angira was one of the seven Maharsis and also one of 
the ten Prajapatis. Angira is often used as a synonym of 
*» Agni, and like him, is described as the priest of the gods 
and as the lord of sacrifice. Angira is said to have been 
the father of Agni in the hymns to Agni and Indra. 
Angiras is also described as the son of Uru by Agneyi, 
the daughter of Agni. A different version refers his 
birth from the mouth of Brahma. He married Smrti 
or c Memory,’ Swadha, ‘ Oblation ’ and Sati ( Truth/ the 
daughters of Dakea, and Sraddh5, ‘ Faith/ the daughter of 
sage Karddama. The Rks or hymns were his daughters and 
the Manas and Havismats were his sons. His other sons 
were Utathya, Vrhaspati and Markandeya. He begot sons 
on the Ksatriya Rathi-tara’s wife aud they were called 
Angiras. He is described as the law-giver and also as a 
writer on astronomy. He is the regent of the planet 
Jupiter. 
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Vamadeva is a Vedic sage. To him are ascribed many 
hymns. He is said to have come in this world with the 
speed of a hawk through his mother’s side and not per 
via naturales, as did Buddha in his birth. In times of 
extreme distress he cooked entrails of a dog for his food 
in order to save his life. 

In the Gada Nigraha, a formula for a pill is ascribed 
to Vamadeva for the cure of Prameha : 

qffacH ajfeqn — 
qm fajF fa** fwj l 
OTHWnPr q*S ^ feqm f**]* II 
q^f^h^^Tiwi*. *r*3*?^*nfa*i i 

qswns* gfeqn *r*f, qqr *n**iri, «wfa\ 

tfa, *l*Tt**l II 


G, N., Vol. 1, p, 237. 
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He is said to have composed the Sanatkumar a SamhiCa 
of the Pancaratragama. 

MSS. G. O. M. L., Vol. XXIII No. 13102. 

This is stated to form the 94th Adhyaya of the Sanat- 
kumarasamhita of the Pancaratragama and deals with 
treatment of eye-diseases. It is said to have been 
originally revealed by Sanatkuraara to Narada. The 
kind of treatment explained herein is said to have met 
with success in the case of Brhadratba, son of Paribhadra, 
king of KasI (vide R. No. 1327a). 

Beginning: 

^sfn«rwc Pr*n’ ; . » 

II 

wmw ftfW. ^nr; h 

tpamg^ 11 

qpsr 3Ti sfrt jf: i 

<W ii 

gn «w^ ’srrePteTsn ssrf*?*: i 
sfa *gna: to qft n 

* * * 




SANATKUMAR 
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*rci snftwt<fm <ra' gf% *r?w ^ ii 
^aurrafajii i 

*3%' 1 niftfli*:' ^ ?i«it *n<ff tfhwftn ii 

Colophon: 

5fi?jjrirut ggcgwregfeciraf snfetra ■vnw’nrrawi 


••• *tw ^g*r'^ffmflts'^ra: n 

End: 

{%*?? ^f^t«*i sifafs^tr 73*ft i 
Tfrafamfinmi: nnwRrasftra: 11 
7i«i€lfa *rt. # jqt *tr i 
fftf JJ^RW - Stui ^.?^fil^<l§l(a>T)*I II 
<*4 =snsn «i|?«w. ftigsi: cram aim: i 


»ng5Rr>l *fa qriwcn 
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KAMA DEVA 

Kama is the god of desire, and as such he is said in the 
Rgveda to be the cause of creation. The Atharvaveda 
magnified Kama as the supremo God, and there he is 
identified with Agni. In the Greek mythology Eros, 
the god of love, is similarly described in the creation of the 
universe. He is'the son of Dharma (Justice) and Sraddhs 
(Faith) (Taitt. Br.), or of LaksmI (Fortune) (Harivam6a). 
He is also said to have sprung from the heart of Brahma 
or from water (iraja). He is also styled f self-existent ’ 
or ‘ un-bora.* 

Rati or Reva, the daughter of Daksa, is his wife. She 
is the Venus of the Hindoos. Kama inspired Siva with 
amour for Pgrvatl and was reduced to ashes by the god’s 
angry eye on his forehead. He was born again as 
Pradyumna, son of Krsua and Rukminl, His son is 
Aniruddha and his daughter, Trsft. After the death of her 
husband, Rati lived in the house of Sarabara daitya as 
Mayavatl. 

He is handsome in appearance, and rides on a parrot. 
His bow is of sugarcane, bowstring of bees, and the arrow- 
tips flowery. His banner displays a Makara or a fish. 

Formulas: The following formulae are ascribed to 
Kamadeva : 

1. Methl Modaka ... Kamadeva ... A.R, ... p. 53 

2. Kamadeva Ghrta ... „ ... „ ... p. I$0 
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1. MethI Modaka. 

fare, faqren i 

^ztRsi' tftarf sjsft II 

apNn ^ W trm i 
araft^H srcire n 

crri% ^arfagwfa g ^f«tan i 

°s 

*\vm ^n4: httcr gS*r ^ n 

•N 

im\ ufa i 

vfm w£\wf{ ii 

qsrcwfhsj‘*? ^**T? I 

^TOTci <raT3?rfte II 
«fen 3 *to* srerro i 

^ qfatft *TTst cil^^mft I) 

3 ^: i 



2. Kamadeva Ghrta. 

i 

V5RWTq^cT *[*♦' *fhg’<*i ^ i 
smrcft ^ sn^ 3 T ii 

V5T3TO ^ Wtf*T wftsr xproj^T I 
^rafter ?ro^ H 

?«rc s wwn«l q%{ I 

^gufanato*} fiTO^?| o 

wra? *wig^ wt it 
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’ffcjfara' snftt ? fMfcnt: | 

are*Ti*n: ii 

m sto^i 

*f£ 3 *N WTQ} WWW fW^cT H 
K^fterT* 3n*rat ^TcmtPUc^ I 

cT^T itv K 

^mtsrf i 

II 

^t^T^Rqsn^t ^^11^ ^f%*TT^ i 

5?tqjfam^crera s ii 
^rar*’ W r^‘ W ; njFT«T*?' i 

^twTcr: srcft ii 
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Pulastya is one of the mental sons of Brahma. It is 
said that he was born from the ears of the creator. He is 
one of the Saptarsi or seven usages. Reused to practise 
austerities near the hermitage of the great Muni Trnavindu, 
by the side of mount Sumeru. The Apsaras and the 
daughters of sages used to dance and play music there. 
This annoyed Pulastya. He cursed that any girl, whom 
he would see, would be pregnant. Havirbhu, the daughter 
of Rsi Karddama, or of sage Trnavindu by another account, 
thus became prat/ncnis. He married her afterwards 
and had as his son Visrava. Vigrava is the father of 
Kuvera and Havana, and is the progenitor of the Raksasas, 
Agasfcya also is, according to Bhagavat, a son of Pulastya. 
He received the "V isnu Purana from Brahma and taught it 
to Maitreya. Para£ara, son of Saktri by AdrsySnfci, learned 
it from him and made it known to the world. 

Pulastya was present in the conclave of sages who 
desired to learn Ayurveda (C.S., I.L). But no work of his 
is known to us. 
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Jamadagni, the son of Bclka and Satyavatl, was a sage 
of the Bhrgu race. He had five sons, Parasurama was the 
youngest. He was a warrior Brahmin, and married Renuka. 
One day she went out to bathe and saw a loving pair, 
Chitraratha and his wife, sporting in water. She came home 
but not in her former purity of mind. The sage cursed 
her and asked his sons to k*ll her.- His four sons refused 
and were cursed to be idiots. Parasurama consented and 
struck off bis mother’s head with his axe. The sage was 
appeased. Parasurama was asked to pray for a boon, 
and he prayed for the restoration of his mother’s life and 
the intelligence of his brothers. The sage granted his 
prayer. 

The Haihaya king, Kartavlna once came to the 
hermitage of the sage. He was entertained but forcibly 
took away Surabhi, the cow of .plenty, which belonged to 
hie host. Parasurama came home, followed the king 
and killed him in battle. The sons of Kartavlrya killed 
the sage in revenge. Parasurama was absent then, He 
came back and swore to clear the earth of the J£satriya race. 
And he defeated and extirpated them twenty-one times. 

Jamadagni is mentioned in Caraka Sambita I. i, to 
have been one of the sages who learned the science of 
medicine, He is said to have dug up a remedy to promote 
the growth of his daughter’s hair. Tt caused her hairs to 
grow as luxuriously as to require one’s outstretched hands 
to measure their length (Av. vii 137). 
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Gotama is one of the sages mentioned in Caraka 
Sarnhita I.i who learned the science of medicine from 
Atreya. In the C.S., VI.i he appears to be one of the 
sages who approached Indra to learn Rasayana known as 
the Aindriya Rasayana. Their names are Bhrgu, Angira, 
Atri, Vasisfcha, Kasyapa, Agastya, Pulastya, Vamadeva, 
Asita and Gotama. Indra taught them the Ayurveda and 
especially the Rasayana. 

|| * * * 

C. S., Vi. I, p, 328. 

The seduction of his wife Ahalya by Indra ‘ has been 
explained mythologically as signifying the carrying away 
of night by the morning sun.’ 

Gotama or Gautama, the father of Satananda, is the 
reputed founder of the Nyaya School of Philosophy. He 
is also the author of a Law-book which has been edited 
by Stenzler. 

He is quoted in the Vyakhya Madhu Kosa, Arsa 
Nidana, p. 64. 

■m w w 

it fern: it 
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Some authors write his name as Asita Gotama but 
Asita and Gotama are separately and jointly quoted in 
the Caraka Samhita. I. i. 
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GARGA AND GARGYA. 

Gargya is the name of an ancient sage, mentioned 
in the C.S,,I.i along with others who learned the science 
of medicine from A trey*. He is the son of Garga. 
There were many Gargas;. and we are not sure of his 
identity with another Garga, one of the oldest writers on 
astronomy. The latter was “a son of Vitatha.” A. 
grammarian Garga is mentioned by Pacini. The Yisnu 
Purana says : “ From Garga sprang Sina (or Slni); from 
them were descended the Gargyas and Sainyas, Brahmans 
of Ksatriya race.” The statement of the Bhagavata is, 
" From Gargya sprang Sina, from them GSrgya, who 
from a Ksatriya became a Brahmin.” He became the 
preceptor of the Yadavas. His son was Gargya, and 
Garga, his daughter. 

Garga as a medical author is quoted in the Prayoga- 
ratnakara by Kavikanfehahara. 

Garga describes the anomalies of normal pregnancy 
thus : 


^rr*t i 

toot ^ i 

trfOT » 

qTO ^ sfte w i 

to ^ 11 

Matsya Purana, Ch. *09. 



DHANVANTARI 


§L 


earn A) urveda from you to cure diseases of these pleasure¬ 
seeking men, to protect our own bodies, and for the 
general good of the animated creation. Please do thou 
teach us this science. Upon it depends our welfare in 
this and the next world. Therefore we approach you as 
disciples.” Dhanvantari replied : “ It is pleasure to meet 

you here, O my dear students ! you are well-versed in 
many sciences and so are tit subjects to impart the know¬ 
ledge of Ayurveda. I shall teach you the Ayurveda 
divided into eight branches. Now what shall I lecture on ? 
And to whom? ” The sages replied: “ O Lord, please 
teach us the Salya Tantra or the Science and Art of 
Surgery with notes/’ He said : “ Be it so.” They further 

said: “ O Lord, we are of the same opiniou, and so 
representing us, iSusruta will suggest our doubts and 
difficulties. We shall hear your words attentively.” He 
said : “ Be it so.” 

“ My dear Susruta, Ayurveda i6 necessary in this world 
to cure diseases of the sick and to protect the healthy. 
By this science we can prolong or know Ayu or Life. 

I will teach you the Science of Surgery in conformit) to 
facts, knowledge, theories and analogy. Be attentive. 
According to its rules, ulcers heal up and wounds unite. 
In the days of yore, the separated head of Daksa was 
united to his body by its aid. Of all branches of medicine, 
the Science of Surgery is the most useful, for by its help 
we can gain our objects soon, and it treats of the practi¬ 
cal uses of surgical instruments, caustic and cautery. 
By its practice we may acquire fame and piety here, aud 
secure heaven after death. First of all Bramha narrated 
this Veda ; Daksa learned it from him. The Agvin twins 
were taught by Daksa. They in their turn taught Iodra, 
from whom I learned it. Now I will for the good of all 
men lecture on this science for those who want to learn it.” 
39 
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In the Susruta Sarohita, Dhanvantari, Divodasa and 
Kasiraja are the different names of the same individual. 
But in the Visnu Purana and Harivamsa we find that 
the names belonged to two different kings :— 


Visnu Purana (IV. viii). 


Pururav® 

. i 

Ayu + BShn’s daoghter 

i i i i r 

Nahu§a K§atravrdha Rambha Raji Anena. 

(childless) (600 sons) 


Kasa 


Lasa Oytsamad 

(Originator of caste) 


Kasiraja 

I 

DlrghatamS 

i 

Dhanvantari 

l . 

Retain ana 

i 

Divodasa 

Pratardana (Satrnjifc, KavalayfiSva or Vatsya). 

i 

Alarka 

I 

Sannati 

i 

Sanitha 

i 

Suketa 

i 

Dharmaketa 

l 

Safcyaketu 
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Hakivamsa (Ch. XXIX). 



Aliena 

i 

Pratikgatra 

i 

Sanjaya 

I 

Bijaya 

Kfti 

i 

H ary as van 
Saliadeva 

I 

Nadin 

i 

Jayat sena 
Samkrti 

i 

K §at rad liar raa 

i 

Sunohotra 

i . 

K&s Sal Grteamada 

Ar§ni Sena Sunaka 

KS§ya §aunaka 

(Brahmin, Kgatrya, Vaiaya 

|- “j and Sudra sonB) 

KfiSyapa Dirghatap® 

Dhanva 

Dhanvantari (disciple of Bharadvftja) 

I 

KetumSna 

Bhlmrath 

I 

Divoddsa 


Pratardana 
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X <! ? Here we find that Divodasa was either the grandson 
or great-grandson of Dhanvantari. Again Kasiraja appears 
to be the grandfather of Dhanvantari. It is difficult to 
say whether Kasiraja means king of Kasi or is the name 
of a king. u The work called Navanitaka (in the Bower 
MS.) professes to be by Susruta, to whom it was declared 
by the Muni Kasiraja. The latter is clearly a proper 
name, not a title f a king of Kasi’. ” (Hoernle.) 

Again it is dificult to say whether Dhanvantari the 
progenitor of the present race of Vaidyas was identically 
the same Dhanvantari who propounded the science of life in 
this world. In the Skanda,Gadura and Markandeva Pura- 
nas, it is stated that Dhanvantari flourished in the Treta 
Yuga. His birth is thus narrated :— 

Once upon a time the sage Galava became greatly 
fatigued in search of Kusa grass, etc., in a forest. He was 
very thirsty, but finding no water, he came out of the 
forest. He met a young maiden going home with a pail 
full of water on her waist. He said : “ O maiden ! I am 
very thirsty; kindly save my life by giving me water 
to drink.” She presented the pail to the sage. He bathed 
and quenched his thirst to his satisfaction. He was highly 
pleased and uttered this benediction : “ May you be the 
mother of a worthy son.” She blushed and informed him 
that she was still unmarried, and that she was Vaisya by 
caste and Vlrbhadra by name. The sage then ordered her 
to follow him to the society of the Munis (hermits) who 
said “ Be it so, and let Dhanvantari be born of this girl.” 
So they prepared an effigy of ku6a, threw it on her lap, 
animated it with life by chanting Vedic mantras ; and the 
boy in beauty # and splendour proved an ornament to sweet 
Vlrbhadra. The boy was called Vaidya because he was born 
by the Veda mantras and became the famous Ambasfcha, 
from the circumstance of his lying in his mother's lap. 
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gfafw* i 

*r?igt ii 

i 

tt TOT 5fTrft I 

«r^ft e aiMt *1W n 

mm TOTOTOffarmtap W. I 



*fwit ^r: i 

srag^n ^3’ ^tc^T ^*f¥ forofM 11 
at ??t wit sfagrre: 1 

f TO c 3 TO tf% TjT*IPC*t HW t 11 
cici: *n to* ^ fawnftre^wr 1 
aiTOSTfatta ^i^t ata‘ ^Tn 1 

StTO ^ifq f TO C3 *re II 

w. sliira^tTOi a t mfamtsaw 
rjctgfsjcK^Tf ^1 ^ f¥ W? t II 
*TO 3 *r£*T SsSTTOrS^ fa*T | 

atw^Tftwrm sftssre: u 
aerr fafro * gfromro smm 1 

WftaWWt *?to^T 3 *TTO^TO 1 II 
5 *iroat fl^KTsi ^^ifw *m*: i 
H? fici *t aWTat^S *cPSmT 11 
%m*n atwwri TOmfwfrofa 1 
vgintsfa fpm: TOS^rfroi cm: 11 
TOT SR^ S^TOT %^W<T\ftl 
groroifcTt n 





c\m: I 

wt* fasfophr S*t %^s\: 

t^cp. ^ ^TTcT: 11 

Clefts S liffa 

%TOcfls«r^ ^fir flf%^:» 

cm: *m?rt #^fw 

jcm^nfa i 

In the Skanda Purana, a similar story is narrated. 
Here the father of the girl Vfrbhadra is said to have offered 
the maid to the sage Galava for marriage. Galava declined 
the offer but fulfilled his benediction by giving her a 
son, Dhanvantari, the celebrated physician. 

Thus we find that the origin of Dhanvantari is a 
mystery—and this story got currency by the description 
of supernatural incidents about his birth, so that he might 
be respected as a god. i “ The 

medicines are like sacred water of Ganges and the doctor 
is like God himself .” The truth appears to be that the girl 
was married to Galava with the consent of the sages and 
she gave birth to Dhanvantari in due time. The boy was 
taught Ayurveda by Bharadvaja and others. That the 
progenitor of Vaidyas was born of a Vaisya mother and 
Brahman father can be proved by the following passages 
from the Law books and the Puranas : 

i 

Brahma Vaivarta Parana, Brahma Khanda, Oh. X. 

vssrrat wfaM i 

Vrhafc Dharma Purftga, Uttara Khanda, Ch. XIII. 
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The renowned Dhanvantari is said to have married the 
three daughters of Asvini Kumara : Sidhavidya, Sadhya- 
vidya and Kastasadhyavidya. He became the father of 
fourteen sons, Sena, Dasa, Gupta, Datta, etc. He learned 
the Ayurveda well but became indifferent to worldly pros¬ 
perity. So he was made king of Benares by Bharadvaja, 
Galava and other sages at the request of Brahma. He 
taught Susruta and other disciples, viz,, Aupadhenava, 
Aurabhra and others. 

Now we have here two stories of the birth of Dhanvan¬ 
tari. Aceordinsr to the Puranas, he was a Ksatriya kiug 
of Benares. He taught Ayurveda to Susruta. In the 
second version, he was the son of a Brahmana father and 
Vaisya mother; and he was afterwards made a king of 
Benares. In Susruta SamhitS there is internal evidence in 
support of the latter view. He has been styled fetfarn^cs 
(S.S., II. ix.), and this remark could not apply to a 
Ksatriya king, the 6on of a reigning family. It has also 
been objected that Susruta the son of the royal sage Visva- 
mitra by a vaisya mother could not possibly offer a saluta¬ 
tion to a Ksatriya king but could do so to Dhauvantari 
the son of Galava, a Brahmana. 

Another version of the birth of Dhanvantari is that 
he rose from the ocean when it was churned by Devas aud 
Asuras for Amrta or nectar. 

[See Visnn Parana, William’s translation quoted in Dowson’a Mytho¬ 



logy, p. 13 .] 


“ Then, seated on a lotus, 


Beauty's bight goddess, peerless Sri, arose 
Out of the waves ; and with her, robed in white, 
Came forth Dhanwantari, the gods’ physician. 

High in his hand he bore the cup of nectar— 
Life-giving draught—longed for by gods and demons. 
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Then had the demons forcibly borne off 
The cup, and drained the precious beverage, 

Had not the mighty Vishnu interposed. 

Bewildering them, he gave it to the gods ; 

VV hereat, incensed, the demon troops assailed 
The host of heaven, but they with strength, renewel, 
Quaffing the draught, struck down their foes, who fell 
Headlong through space to lowest depths of hell ! ” 

; II 

fwtf% 11 

Bramha Vaivarta Purana, IIL. li. 


Again it has been argued that perhaps there were two 
men called Dhanvantari,—one is the Ksatriya king of 
Benares, and the second is the progenitor of the Vaidya 
caste; and that both of them were medical men who 
propagated the science to the public. Bhavamisra held the 
view that the teacher of Susruta was Dhanvantari, the 
Ksatriya prince born in the family of Vahu. 


W*l Sfaff ^naSTSTcTT i 

g sfa fast i 

Bhava PrakaSa, I. i. 

* * * 

€ ff vc ii 

Ibid . 
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e theory of two Dhanvantaris no doubt reconciles both 
the versions but there is no evidence for believing that there 
were two such men. Both in Susruta Samhita and Puranas, 
mention is made of a single Dhanvantari, the heavenly 
physician ; as for example we find in Susruta Samhita: 


S. S., II. i. 

pirns' s i 

S. S., V. viii. 

sswuqt i 

3dU*Hcci II 

S. S.,YI. xxxix. 

Disciples of Dkanvantari .—He is said to have initiated 
and taught one hundred disciples in the science of medicine. 
In SuSruta Samhita, I. i, we find the names of Aupa- 
dhenava, Aurabhra, Pauskalavata, Karablrya, Gopura 
Raksita (some commentators think Gopura and Raksita 
to be two persons), Vaitarana, Susruta and others. By 
u others r> are meant such persons as Bhoja, Nimi, Kanka- 
yana, Gargya and Galava. So we get names of twelve 
students. 

^cipru: ^i mfa i 

w g tfrpifocH ifu «uwr' i i refa 

ifa i 1^31 fasu: ht?: m i 

DallvanttcSrya I. i. 

In the Bower MS., Muni KasirSja appears as the 
teacher of Susruta. Dhanvantari is again referred to there 
as teaching Ke§ava (or Visuu) the doctrine of Plumbago 
plant (Bower MS., Ch. XIII, p. Ui9). 
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Formulas attributed to Dhanvantari :— 




Name. 

Author. 

Book. 

Page. 

1. 

Dhanvantara Ghrta 

Dhanvantari 

V. M., 



or Clarified Butter. 


SataSlokl 
Bower MS. 

101 

2. 

PaSupatarasa 

)) 

R. S. S. 

227-8 

3. 

Mftun jay a Lauha 

» 

>> 

896-7 

4. 

Varisosanarasa 

» 

>9 

404-6 

5. 

Rasa Rajendra 


)9 

138-9 

6. 

Vrhat Purna Candra 
Rasa 

^ Kasinatha 

i) 

476-8 

7. 

PittSntaka rasa 

Kasiraja 

J} 

335 

8 . 

Rasabhra Guggula 

Dhanvantari 

A. R. 

261 

9. 

Asvagandhadya Taila „ 

G. N., I. 

47-8 

10 . 

Saptavimsati Guggula") 

Vatika J ” 

»> 

129-30 

11. 

Dvatrimsaka „ 

>» 

)> 

130-1 


1. Dhanantara Ghrta. 

WT3ifais!fa‘ gsg; ^ n 

nixiw KjaWU^ q*f3 31*1 i 

fafafarorcre* *pn: n 

i q^§ sswreqfsfat i 
faqi3^qi*T fl% *J5*lfa3T II 

<Tc^siOT3aTC%t i , 
q%i * W *i*m u 

fqureft itfalfa ^ 1 

$iq<W^ qWUWt^ «fqqn^ il 
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s*Mfaf*nn\<u?^ i 
q*gw*ifasi*rM^ ^itocwrc: 11 
S?lw5tf% Vftift %wfVnfil i 

grcn«\ q^fqqi^ 5 ^ 11 
^ qg «?lrf fifaflT fqqHJ 
^d^RSlfaq^Tt I 

q?UJ ^H*r1^ s ^fq: %Tg' sr^tfa^farT^ I 


sreTqcT s OTngw«i: imr*fl| n 


The Dhanvantara Clarified Butter. 1 



(232-240) Take eight handfuls of DantI (BaJjospcrmum 
Montanum) and plumbago-root, twenty choice chebulic 
myrobalans, six pala of deodar, (233) also six pala each of 
the larger and smaller kinds of Kadamba ( Anlhocephalus 
Cadamba ), Yarana ( Cratceava religiosa), Rajavriksha 
(Euphorbia nerifolia ), Punarnava ( Boerhaavia diffusa) and 
rind of Chirivila ( Bongamia glabra) , (234) and add one 
Sdhaka each of the two Pancha-mula (or * sets of five 
drugs’). Then boil the whole in one drona of tank-water 
over a gentle fire, (235) till it is reduced to one-fourth 
of the original quantity. Now, boil this decoction once 
more in one adhaka of clarified butter, throwing iu also 
pastes of one Karsha each of the following drugs : (286) 
long pepper, root of long pepper, Chavya ( Piper Ckaba ), 
black pepper and the five salts, (237) This preparation of 
clarified butter called the Dhanvantara (or ‘ Composed 
by Dhanvantari ’) is a remedy for all diseases. It cures 
the five kinds of abdominal’ tumours, the eight kinds of 
enlargements of the abdomen, (238) swellings, consumption, 
piles, and the twenty-one kinds of morbid secretion of 
urine. It also relieves chronic diarrhoea and dyspepsia, 


1 Bower Manosoript, Hoernle’s Edition, pp. 101-2, 
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and cures the many kinds of skin-diseases. (239) It coun¬ 
teracts the venom of snakes and mice, also every sort of 
artificial poison. Taken with any meal it is an unfailing 
agent for increasing the bulk of one’s body. (240) This 
clarified butter, composed by Dhanvantari, is most excellent 
and highly esteemed by Brahman. Whoever makes suitable 
use of it will attain the highest prosperity. 

2. Pasupata Rasa. 


f%fa: to* fire i 

TOlfa STfifajliTTOp I 
TfiZcm' fii¥U*T *qTci ^1 ^ cTclTO' I 
a!T€tq?« cTHJT I 

to TO^wfiffierCt i 
tjpi TOlfa^W, I 
qW' #far* I 

zipto 

flqtwsq) TOiwireTqRr.ji ' 

XW. qi^qcft TO*. TOTOTW.l 

3tq*i: qr?ret to: ffaf i ' 

<rere*re: i 

?ffaTO-qf^T-igq|tg?T: ^ firenra^i 
^sff qSqj fro^an mw 5 * t 
TOfttf firebug i 

finrefit i 

fq^^?4lTO ?f<TOre i 

*m: qTf?ft infill TORfiwrat h 
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ss^ci s*?’ iv*i snPraw* W ss' i 
*T*renf|*jqj‘ *N’ samssgs i 

f%^R ZlpV f^f 311'^ I 

fq<*qi cTT^f^^t ?R3^SJT I 

^f%crerferefs^T fasrawOTsftB I 
^mwi s fasng^T i 

qrRWswi sam*' tstir i 

qrnfa s*RT*nfa fatfTCtfa i 

ix 

siIto*®** s^n: s i 

sgs: qfeqn ijmnrc: i 

q^rcra §st <Ctarg^Tcj: i 
*r^t<r uttsarer s*%ftagraFrar i 
jfteT* 3TTOS f^R^T I 

f^^sf grsTo^q stqc ^f*T i 

^tavftqrfarotinq >T5qwrfr§)?t g*i i 

sigsrafiu *$ii fofes wi wi n 


4, Varifiosana Rasa. 
qTfaftwro: i 

^rgf^’siKWRn: i 

WWITR^t: q^: 3ISWSW* » 
sgs'sfairw snsrs* siftem g??: i 
ss rf t w g s ns* *nn* <r s i 
q’ «st S?WTO STO* I 
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*i<t' #k‘ i 

°\ 

OTTT JJUnt fwS^Tof I 

gr^T ggsTOtaraf’ h»t: 1 
*n? •rafa* i 

gg^rfa* fa^lT gfan^ft «p?: I 

^T?T^‘ *T*T*T* I 

Os 

*Um' wqflw i 
SrefelT fa*|wfa %i 

HfPfl ilTC* gf^fFTO 4Ht)r| i 

qpnfffeci^ srar <nsreure‘ i 

TOR«j ^T ^l^ft I 

^ipg at h^tIt^t ^prt i 

^wnfta* i 

*g ^5f*r ^r i 

f**ft f^*n^nrr *n^g ^jwh?t. i 
W5W8«nfq 3STT f*IHg Wl! I 
ftf%cW«@fat!<T: i 

qw f%ft TO*tafofrra: i 

t*ng g*g wmii grrogi i 

<Bti^ if%rrsr* ^rfirera *jg^ i 

to* ?r i 

fWr ^ *r? gg wqiwfiiiiTO?i i 
ftfe Usfaff«f f?IW§fin*raTOTOT i 
fasten: i 

t«Fte’ i 

, *rf?raf^i*: *na4*tfiu4«i: i 

fR«nR^ir. wSt w: M^^fdiV. i 


ngta«gt fa:^r‘ ftw; n 
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5. Rasa Rajendra. 

to*t^£: i 


TO ^TOJ ^cHErj to ?n^wwr i 
W* TOT* TO’ ***’ q<«l‘ TOTCi?nTO | 
TO’ W I 

qnpror^TO wtoi *%*\ ^ « 

^n^TO^wawTOiPwfqfl^: i 

f%fts*i TO*Tftgs^r. i 

*T3TOTW TO ^JT?T 3TOTTO*ig?t I 

^rftrof nj *nf to qrPc to% i 

^forrct tot t?n ^ to*ii 

totcto: ^ait*r ^ <*tto: i 
TOft* TOT aftcffiito ^ wr u 


6. Vrhat Parna Caudra Rasa. 

TO: i 

fron* TO3?TO fronts ^ i 

^tlTOTO^T^’ anfcro TOtfTO i 
TOcl#S sswr ftsnfro i 
$ro cft^r4q tot' srrore ctto^’ i 
^PjftqTTO^^qt^T^^ sftTO I 
3fTOTfi5r StS STS* 

f^i sf^Trofrof^ i 

^rafror TOnls: tot* ^ i 

<R<irqTOit*i *n*> i 
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fac^T § qfeqtf I 

W\^ q<Jj?3#*T sjnfaqTfsKf I 


qrasqifafqqisnq qnsftoisiq *nfq<r: i 


TOISUTt ^tW. I 

wis’tfaqu qrrerqwrctqqj* i 
wrcija q»€totji ^ fqTTTi^^ i 

<K 

^qff Pron*fq i 
’qwqicWafa'ri OT^S^fq ?cf i 
qn»reu qiqjifara q^f qmtflftiti i 

’TTft: qT<TC: =3^t qifsTqi^ftj i 

raifq ^rCt «qfa fafc; i 
sw?* qi**ft ^inwwfaci: i 
'Q^t qnfW t 

^*t‘ qg: i 

#qn^qiqq<qprt f*fan»n* tfeqt i 
^qnqwsroqnqit qicfareT i 

#g qnqfaqtq; i 
frcfa ^caqfsra i 

iww iwNteateranc: i 

*jq*. qreT t ^ i 

5 ?; fiwrqnat <«TOWC. ^gqi^ 5 ?lw. ii 



7. Pittantaka Rasa. 
fatlWqflTOS l 

sntfftfrqq^ *r€> •§■s iirfNqinf i 
mfW qq* fe*! wfaqi i 

^ arc’ fafara qTftqn i 
frgswi q£ qn^n fqrrctofwfiFft \ 
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?TcT faxi an<3lfacf?renfqqi I 
qT*5|f|i| I 

snfaqifcra f%q^q fq*nsit|ci v i 
*w, i* qnsfkm *TTfacf: || 


8. Rasabhra Gugsrulu. 

oo 

TOWtf'njS: i 

«*?* cT3R?T | 

«ftear*7g?} n 

WfiWl ?^q*$ q^fat ! 

TO^xqifq^qi: II 
firqfqjT^ I 

fw JTTiTq^ fereciT ^ || 

**? qpf ^T^Sf *s?3qr* qiKqrT | 

*r^3qqft^na?g Twamirngq^cf: i 

iTfaci 3T$r| | 
warfare sre famfiJn^rf ?rai u 
ip&'t ^ cfl)^ TOWsPR^ l 
vHlf q^nqj^jq^fqqiv. h 

^■firt *FT*iftf[Tw h 

^TcT^^fq^Taiq q^ftfici; fH II 

^wngqgf: isuift qmT # md l qq: 11 


9. ASvagandhadya Taila. 

?I9[?? i 

^Tt% ^T^JMTqi: *l<\ $?>*; 

q^rqriHi^^OTnqSfqfl^ i 
CRISIS! < 3fh‘ I 

^Tc^pri^^j q , ^TOf$«n^ s*nq$r N i 
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33? ^ ?J3T 5£jl^»f?5 *333^ I 

3qqr i?^t? 3 ghw' ; 33t ii 

wr ^ 333333 s i 

3%*T 333 q3 335ff 3T3T 33T3 II 
3 3313 3 33*3T 3^^ I3 s I 
3T3iifq^i3qf33T3 3wi 33 * fqqi3tl3 n 

3 33 ; 33331^3 i 

337 qi5f 331S3# 3*3313 fa 3l3% || 

33 33 f331353* 33? farmer: mi I 
rra 3 f3fa? ^ cmisi t n 
33131?! 331SS3lt ■SKRTOTf^rafaq I 
f333 TSm 3 1333T3t 331 || 
qraqpqg a!fal 3313 fqfwig 3 i 
53? 3 faq^ *J«f cTST 3T33sftfa^ II 

#tfr sHlst 33 fqsfa^tftq 3 i 
'sffafen *rewf % 37*} 33Z3H srn: ii 
^fi wrfa^Tiq facw, i 

3Jiq33t3| wrg 31333 331 fil33f || 

H33 3*3 Hpfi 33f3rf*C33t 33T I 

10. Dhanvantari’s Guggulu Pills containing 
27 ingredients for Leprosy. 

q^ftqi *Hfq*rf3qn 3?W?jfe3n t 


fcssp* =3sqf^3qft I 

3(fa3i *p;^i3 



g«T^’ qW* fqqr 3 *3T3tw33 N I 
3^333 fq# 33 w'q ^fafq^q# 11 


3T33 J3lf3 3<*llfa 373*3 3*3^ 3*^31 
qfa<3 3fqqi «73 qjfe^rt 3fTC§S3: u 
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11. 


faw* ^ site*’ m^rwi{ i 
qrftrqn iftaK c^^rrwti^T^T 11 
*rfjT: q<mft f&i gupsit: i 
*’fa*rr sftfgr sre gfe^t «rtc^: ii 
Wft^T 3refq*fit aft*? ^ qfacnai«W l 
^ra^fqqnrg ^ h 

^ ait^ =q iral^g i 

*rar ^ ^ || 

t«wif^an^i^nif aftcpr^r faqn*Tfq n 

tfqm *\nmw 

Guggula, Pills containing 32 ingredients 
for Amavata. 



sTfsai^u g*gggfeqn i 
fawzfaqrenssf fk^w' f^qf qq* i 

3 *wr‘ ql^if $ V ftmsn torI^ i 
Wlfaqn g*lft Sq^l =q gTTSWT I! 

** fcs ^ra f^n ^ i 

*T*n%qf §j^T g u 

fffit g gfeqri qnr^sq: i 

m g wift *npn ^tfacim n 

^n*’ wim^i^i«S g^gnftg; i 
wro' ^ <retons gisifa g^nfa ^ it 
^ ^gwjq^raigTqgiqqngi 
ft'fTOf' ^T R ^WM H fr cfHH 11 

5!WT ITfWffVsfq qffacft TOT^t 


^^feicfT *Wi: fag^: n 
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In the Mahabharata I. xlii aDd xliii, we find another 
story about Taksaka, a snake, and Kasyapa, a physician 
well-versed in the science of Ophiology. Singl Muni, 
son of the sage Manuka cursed Raja Parlksita to die of 
snake-bite within seven days, as a retaliation against 
an insult to his innocent father in the shape of twining 
a dead snake round his neck by the king. To fulfil the 
Brahmana’s curse, Taksaka, as he was going to kill the 
king, met Kasyapa on the way. Kasyapa was going to 
the king to save him from the effects of snake-bite, and 
thus gain honour and riches. He demonstrated his skill by 
imparting life to a tree, after it was destroyed by the 
bite of Taksaka. The snake won over the Brahmana by 
giving him riches and presents. KaSyapa then went home. 
The NSgas assumed the shape of Brahmanas, and Taksaka 
contracted himself into a minute filiform worm and 
remained concealed in a fruit which was offered to the 
king. The king accepted the gift of the Brahmanas, and 
as he attempted to eat the fruit, the snake appeared in its 
own shape and killed the king. 

In both these stories, we find that the enemies of the 
kings were the Nagas who are described as snakes. It is 
difficult to tell whether these stories have any sub-stratum 
of truth, but the legends may possibly be relics of stories 
of battles fought between the two kings and some foreign 
race, called Nagas, who may represent, the snakes of the 
Pur8nas. But there is no doubt that the science of 
treatment of snake-bite was successfully cultivated by 
the Ancient Indiaus, as we learn from the records of 
historians who came to India with Alexandar the (jieat. 
The marvellous cure of snake-bite by the Hindus was also 
well-known to foreign travellers. Even now, stories are 
told of men who possess this power of curing patients from 
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effects of bite by poisonous snakes. The science, 
nown as Sarpa-vidya, Ophiology, or Visa-vidya, 
Toxicology, and is described in the Vedas and in the 
Ayurvedic works. Snake-charmers are now commonly 
found in all parts of India, and they are said to be 
provided with medicines which cure them when bitten by 
snakes. 
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In the Bramhavaivarta Parana, three medical treatises 
are ascribed to three authors : Dhanvantari, Divodasa and 
KSfiiraja. This is in agreement with the genealogy given 
in the Visnu Parana, These books are, however, not extant. 


1. Cikitsa-Tattva-Vijnana—by Dhanvantari. 

2. Cikitsa-Darsana— by Divodasa. 

3. Cikitsa-Kaumudl— by Kasiraja. 

See Ward?$ Hindus, 1. 497 . 


To KaSiraja is ascribed another work : 

4*. Ajlrnamrtamahjarl, i.e Nectar of Indigestion by 
Kasiraja. 

5. RogaNidana: Pathology of Diseases—by Dhan¬ 
vantari. 

6. Vaidya Cintamani : by Dhauvantari. It treats of 
nervous affections and derangements of the urinary 
system, 

7. Vidya Prakasa Cikitsa : by Dhanvantari, but it is 
undoubtedly a modern work. 

MS.: L. 1446. A treatise on the treatment of 
diseases: 


Beginning : 

it 

End : 

* aftrf^T ^!^r! i sfa || 

Colophon : 
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8. Dhanvantari Nighantu : A Dictionary of Materia 
Medica and Therapeuticsby Dhanvantari. Dr. Mitra 
says: “ It is a modern compilation ” in nine chapters 

(Vargas). This work has been printed in the Anandasrama 
Sanskrit Series. 


Beginning : 


q foj j g g =3 ?TTfaS<an 


(?) ^^Tt: TOtrtcu: n 

End : 

sfa faw toh; a 

_ ° ' 

Mss.: Bik. : 1392. 

I.O. : 2736, 2737. 

Ox. Cat, : 451. 

GOML. : 13283—13294. 

9. Vaidyakabkaskarodaya: a treatise on medicine 
attributed to Dhanvantari. 

Reference : Bhandarkar’s second Report of Rajputana 
Mss.. P. 59. 

10. Cikitsasara Samgraha : A Treatise on Pathology. 
The eight different ways of diagnosing diseases are 
explained in the beginning. In the colophon the author 
is stated to be Dhanvantari. 

Mss. : GOML., 13137-13145. . 

Beginning :— 
to ftwRisrar. 

^Tlefr ! 

fain (^) VfW II 
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^rrCt qig: wt ^ n 

<itoi qlTOT^ ^ •n^t i 

toM towhI ^ gsr sfaqrait^ n 

End :— 

^Wl’OJWm q^iqTO I 
to g 3nsre*w? s ii 
qig?n fqi «r •fhrtrtft qnsr to «r i 
snfro^ toi wt ?t n 

tohS fHiqro 3<Tq‘ gw ^ *r^g i 

TOTTO^ c^W* H^rf II 



Colophon :— 


In the GOML. Mss., we find the following names cited 
as authorities: Dhanvantari, Judhisthira and his four 
brothers, Rama, Asvins, and in the Ms. No, 13145 : 
ltasSrnava, Bahata, Parijata, Kaumudl, Nagarjuna, 
Kapala, Damodara, Rasa Prasidhasara, Pillata, Kalyana- 
bhesaja, Samgraha, Kapalamindunatha, Gunaeintamani, 
Vlrbhadrlya, Vedadlpaka, Somnatha, Nandanatha, Cikit- 
sitam, Vaidyamuktavall, Keruta Cakravarti, Somarajlya, 
Caiulrajfiana, Caraka, and Nighantu. So the work is modern. 
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In the Brahma Vaivarta Parana, III, li, the following 
story is narrated about the dispute between Manasa, the 
goddess of the snakes, and the king Dhanvantari, the 
celebrated physician. Once upon a time, Dhanvantari, 
while going to Kailasa, accompanied by his thousand 
students, saw on his way the hideous snake Taksaka 
coming towards them in an angry mood. One of his 
disciples, proud of his attainment in medical science, 
caught hold of the snake, took the jewel from the 
snake’s head and threw it on the ground. Vasuki, the 
king of the snakes, was informed, and he sent a large 
number of poisonous snakes under the command of five 
generals, viz,, Drona, Kallya, Karkkota, Pundarlka and 
Dhananjaya. he disciples of Dhanvantari became panic- 
stricken, and being unable to withstand the poisonous gases 
evolved by their respiration, became unconscious. Dhan- 
vantari stimulated them to life again by the nectar that 
he had in his possession, and caused the snakes to be sense¬ 
less. Vasuki soon became aware of the danger in which 
his army of snakes had fallen and sent the goddess Manasa, 
the disciple of Siva. Both she and Gadura were Siva’s 
pupils and Dhanvantari was a follower of Gadura. She 
went where the physician was and caused his students to 
fall in a trance from which the physician failed to resuscitate 
them. Manasa tried her best to injure Dhanvantari with the 
help of her charms and arms, but without success. At 
last she took the javelin which »§iva gave her. The instru¬ 
ment was invulnerable, and as she attempted to throw it on 
the physician, Brahma and Siva appeared in the battle-field 
and appeased both the parties. Dhanvantari worshipped 
Manasa who also blessed him in her turn. The snakes 
returned home, Manasa and Dhanvantari went to their 
retreat, and the Devas to their heavenly abode. 
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Nimi, a native of Videha, is the name of an ancient 
physician, who is quoted as an authority on Salakya Tantra. 
Videha is the modern Trihut and he is styled as fsrftrq 
IffT i C. S., I. xxvi, ‘Nimi, the Royal sage of Videha’ 
In Astanga Hrdaya Samhita he is also mentioned as an 
eye doctor and called there a muni or 1 Sage ’ (VI. xiii) 
tot i But a little 

earlier he is quoted as fcr^qfa or King of Videha, 

l And in Caraka Samhita (I. xxvi) 
he is described as Raja Videha or King Videha, or Nimi 
Vaideha. i.e Nimi of Videha sfcr fafa (C. S., I. 
xxvi). But we are not certain as to whether Videha- 
dhipa, i.e., King of Videha, may not refer to King Janaka 
of Mithila. In Susruta Samhita VI. i, Videhadbipa is 
quoted as an authority on eye diseases: 
faqcftfqcH: i Dallana understands by Videhadhipa a refer¬ 
ence to Nimi: {qf^Tfaq^rtcn ssnfc i fafaq^ftcn: I 

But he mentions a rival reading in Susruta Samhita 
and its commentary by Dallana who refers Janaka to be 
the King of Videha and the authority in Salakya Tantra: 

I ’fNTO fq^cT S«nf% qi3 qsfa 

| But this reading is not accepted by 
Pafijikakara and so Dallana rejects it: l^uqf^reuqnft 

?T qafa ^PirqifqsT qfefl sqrom 1 The King of Videha is 
again mentioned in Astanga Hrdaya Samhita (VI. xxii) 
ftf%f<U^TT??5®qjWTq fqf^Tfaqq^m: i and also in Vanga- 
sena, L. viii. 
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r^r^i Caraka Samhita (I. xxvi) he is mentioned as one o£ 
the conclave o£ nine physicians who disputed about the 
questions on the number and nature of the “ rasa ” or taste. 
He maintained the existence of seven tastes, viz the six 
tastes usually recognised, with the addition of ksara or 
caustic (as distinguished from lavana or saline) : 

—sweet, acid, saline, 
pungent, bitter, astriugent and caustic. 

In Arunadatta’s Commentary ‘ Sarvanga Sundarl’ 
Janaka is mentioned as the authority for Salakya: 

In Caraka Samhita IV. vi, the opinion of Janaka of 
\ ideha is mentioned as regards the part of the foetus formed 
first. He is said to have held the view that the organs of 
sense being the seat of intelligence, are the parts formed 
first: s§i*n i 

Now who was Nimi? He is generally identified with 
Nimi, the twelfth son of Iksaku the founder of the 
dynasty of Mithila, about whom the myth is told that he 
died in consequence of a curse of Vasistha, and was then 
placed by the Gods, in spirit form, in the eyes of living 
creatures (see Dowson’s Classical Dictionary of Hindu 
Mythology, p. 222). For the legecds of Nimi see Muir’s 
Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I, p. 816; Wilson’s Visnu Purana, 
4to ed., p. 388; Bhagavat Purana, IX, 18,1-13. The 
myth had its origin in the fact of his being an oculist. 
But do the names Nimi, Janaka and Videha refer to 
the same person ? We should remember that Janaka 
was a family name used by many kings of Videha. In 
the Videha line we find Mithi-Janaka and $Iradhvaja 
Janaka. The latter is the famous Janaka of Mithila—the 
father of Slta and a contemporary of DaSaratha and 
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Lomapada. There is no reference in the Ramayana that 
Slradhvaja was proficient in eye diseases. Whereas if we 
take Janaka to be the family name, Nimi, Janaka and 
Videha may refer to a single person. 

That Mithi Janaka, Videha and Nimi might have 
referred to the same king, we have the testimony of 
RSmayana (vii. lxvii) where we find that, owing to the curse 
of Vasistha “ Be thou without your body”, 

Nimi ceased to have any corporeal body. The sages 
then performed ceremonies in the forest, and a son was 
born to him who was styled Mithi, Janaka and Videha. 

fjfa: 9T3ITO oi l 

wnrora: ^ S i 
Mtfw» 

cr‘ » 

TO u 

fafaff' WIlM I. 

II 

11 

S TOciqV. 11 
w <re’smT wi; i 
<*cT II 

But elsewhere in the same book (Ramayana I, Ixxi) 
Nimi is said to be the father of Mithi and grand-father 
of Janaka. 
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There is another name quoted in the commentaries, 
Maha-videha or Yideha the Great; and as such he is twice 
quoted in Vyakhya Kusuma Vail. In the later commentaries, 
however, Nimi, Janaka,Videha and Mahavideha are often 
quoted separately by name without supplying us any clue 
as to their identity. Sometimes they are quoted one 
after another, as in VySkhya Madhu Kosa: 
sHqrufq aid a few lines after 1 

(Nasaroga Nidana). In Siraroga Nidana Nimi is quoted 
Pifk:, and immediately afterwards Again 

the same subject is differently written by Nimi and 
Videha; compare couplets No. 6 Nimi in Vyakhy5 Madhu 
Kosa and No. 19 Videha in Nivandha Samgraha. So it is 
highly probable that there were different persons 

, and i King Janaka was also a very 

learned man and he became a Brahmana. (See Satapatha 
Brahmana; Muller’s Ane. Sansk. Lit., pp. 421 ff. 
Bamayana, MBH., Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. 
I, p. 426.) 

In the Maha Bharata, Nimi is said to have introduced 
the Sradh ceremony (offering oblations to fathers) in 
honour of the dead relations. He belonged to the family 
of Atri, who taught him the efficiency and desirability of 
performing Sradb. (Anusasana Parva, Ch. 92.) 
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Genealogy of Nimi (Ramayana I, oh. 71) 



Nimi 

I 

Mifchi 

I 

Janaka 

i 

Udavasu 

Nandivardhaua 

! 

Suketn 

i 

Devarata 

Vfhadratba 

i 

Mahavira 

i 

Sudhrti 

Dhr§taketu 

Haryyafiva 

I 

Mara 

Pratindhaka 

Kirtiratha 

Devamigiha 

i 

Vivudha 

Mahidhraka 

i 

Ki rtirfita 

i 

MahSromai? 

i 

Svarnaroman 

i 

Hrasvaroman 


Slradhvaja 


I 


Kusadhvaja 

t 


SJta UrmmTte MSndavi 

m. in. m. 

BSraa Laksana Bharata 


Sruta kirti 
Satrnghna 
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The following books are ascribed to King Janaka • 


1. Yaidyaka-Sandeha BhanjanI or " Solution of 


Doctor’s Difficulties” by Raja Janaka of Mithila. 
Reference .—Bramhavaivarta Purana. 

2. Janaka Tantra,—A quotation from this book 
occurs in the glosses on the margin of MS, of Astanga 
Hrdaya Samhita. See I. O. 2653, fob 38a. 


No work of Nimi is available now. We have collected 
the quotations from Nimi, Yideha, Maba Yideha and 
Janaka as given in the following books :— 

Nimi in Yyakhya Kusuma Vail — 


1. i 

$qi n p. 452 

2. i p. 540 

3. ftivnJi’ qi i p- '564 

4. qqffngrpqt » 

*fa*fc* fiJ% ftsre II p. 586 

5. ^ fq g wffa' if iTT^qi i p- 589 

6. q g fqij v qrais i 

fire: *n^nwRnf n 

^ ^ fqtfT I . 

'srfVrsre imre’ m*[ iwnr' ^ faWsfa ii p. 590 
Videha in Vyakhya Kusuma Vail :— 

1. TOftaqnW: t 
q^^fq ^lf|qan^& Up. 57 

2 . 1 

?re q^ m fas «qw^KH n P- 
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3, » p. 85 

4. ^ifaga ran g gis i 

sqarraigafngi grw g n p- 437 

5 graWg%ti<M *s*ft *g*gg: i 
gm: gshraiSH gpu’gnrai wngg ii p. 440 

6. ratareiwf ws frow sntg i 

^srarew? ai ^atfaifi aissrna’ f%an ii p- 448 



7. ^f5ro=g sfa»w g fna): i 

garmta araai fggt: «»<Mi*wg ii 
^taiqraR: ’gissgiggifipsg it p. 449 

8. grajgnft fW*:«gj3a»ra *ifaa i 
^tarot' foa ft sMwrat: n p- 450 

9. gwrcgnflf gn^i fatm gswtaag i 
grare^sre m wrrar girosig' ar?g h 
?raggg fggf anfff' faiMgmg i 
atftenss’flaa: t&hnguraigfri n p- 454 

10. g#gi fag*ngn< «? iftgt«ragjfa i 
gtcfrgg' raaftf M’aagrafaargn: i 
*hpt’ gg *' fa**' grow’ atea' fircg • 

»s 

faaraifgg’afgfOT gstegg« 

aa gtateta' * s' «renrfMkgn«ag ii p. 476 

11. gifgrfNffa *?s» sa^rai sag: i 
grfafgmtwlf sro’ wstjggsBfs n p. 569 

12. wfiirtnf gV ai asmt (awn) gjmamg i p. 589 

13. stfipu fags « aW> a gatsfias:' 

gw ggfa foift fti» ftTtftw. ii P- 694 
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14. 'ggiggft i 

TO TO TOT TO 3 ?tq‘ II 

wzwf flg^t ^tsPt froing «n ^gg*<org i 

TO«rtfa ftfroi g grar n p. 595 


15. faults fg?TO ajiq?: fwrf«TO: i 

31 w'mfgg grroi 3g«fTO n p. 595 

16. sftV gfa' g<9 to gicnftrflW'mfsn i 

gftmfa: g to to<t: (toot) ftrag n 

Mig'g to t q“ta *reig to<t: (juto) ii p. 595 

17. gjro TOTO TOTOfflTOfssi: i 

TOtsgi gr% gg: smew mgfg$TO h p. 597 

18. sm m^roiiaj; nftgi: igrtfro i 

^frogs fgg mTO: ggs f g gi n 

& <• 

to g ggsjlgg giro farot ?\:« p. 598 

19. sjrfi mswaungr ftg# g to gfg i 

few' gg£farg*)g rto% f^fv: ii 

gfisgia g fara $t gf Tpim siggr n p. 599 

20. ggp; SFTO ^Ig^nat^gqqfeli: | 

*to: gggfgfang g§ ^iTTfrofro ii p. 601 


MahSvideba in Vyakhya Kusuma Vali:— 

1. totRsttoj^ g Krorognfe ff i 
ff TOtfro gro snfesHMfm «fg ii 
ggfgsw3;ggi iTgfagrfrof ii 

giggif mssfft g qtroTjsg 11 p, 58R 

2. »f(g: mg; sffmro strofe gg’ gigg t 
g'sqmmTOra^ TO ^''swa^: ii 
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patent: Jiftranj fagf> Kwfqftqt: i 
famtc'.«rllijjsft<ft II 

ft^f ?f%f<-'5WJ 3W13 *ffa*t* ^ I 
sgft ^latff *t?i qtsn ^ snsSt »k: ii 
a^it ^atsil't ste'stfa' i 

nsnuft faftttJi' fafaft ii 

ftfcmt aiW a*ni firctasin i 

(jtrcfWfettfii -erat 11 

<y 

ST<U<t*r TOtt *H II 

<?fa^ i qgT*T?ST*^T *TT I 

rolfa *rm: i p. 590 

Videha in Nivandha Samgraha :— 

1- g**f 3 i feroTOt ^TO^ra** *5v. i 

m m *t guts n 

*v\i[ m st *t^ q g wmi ii p. 702 

2. See 15 Videha in V. K. V. p. i 199 
8. See. 16 „ „ p. 1199 

4. y^m^\ friTT tot Rfwt% i 

?Tfl: TOT ^T^ gic^T 3i*l>T% II 

*h: n«n?iw^ i 

vs ^tstoto cfr ^Tsfaftat i p. 1308 

o x 

# 

5. <t?wfof HfamairHSim I 

WrtTfjiW ^Slt fJ?t% II 
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fq^qnfq^Tfss fen^ifvr: i 

sajspfq^qn sis qrfesT s^ssst n 

ST qfS3T *ftl[ ^13 ZT^StSS^ I p. 1310 

6 . *fs s flfi^TsfaqTss’ i 
q^qfss’ W fareW 11 p. 1312 

7. ^nsta 3 gs: gs: i 
^ qfrfw qsrfs* firamifafs fsf^ ss ii p. 1312 

8 . SSSJTfc^ Cfl 2 ?HSt ST stSS^S: / 

i. 

srfaqi^s f[im\ ii p. 1315 

9. ^Tl^tfsw mi fesis i 

sjniis an sto^ii p. 1318 

10 . ^tafK? S fqfipfUSS: I 

^ ft^ifer’ sts ii p. 1319 

11. fasts sasa: i 

s a^r ass’ qro sfte’ sfe* faisifa ' i 
aSJT fsTS?*TSTST Mfajfsa SS*S: I 
ass' ft«f s«n^ ^saY 3 Tf% w': u 
sftqSfefaqft flat ii 

SSSS'fa S'OTfTOStefS g}SSS J 
^STfsaai a fqsn^srtaaTsaffqs u p. 1324 

12 . sws*m^ T^rKt % gror?f s^f^sT: i 
^qisaratgit^ ^srenasa a i p. 1333 

13. RFfaiasnsa s# fwq*p**gai 
sqsTaws’ sr s;ts v asf stops' f%a’ i 
sasg§ snst sf?ia i 
asfai^ fen: qii^n: asiffe^sifen: i 
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Wilfa *v\w ^?9i: H p. 322 

14. See 18 in Ni. S. p. 323. 

15. ^fqnWT SpTRTfta 31 H3: 11 P« 323 

16. i 

fq^S^TWt^’ ^5®TT i)cTTf%2r^T I 
cTci: kw& $i<Qi?t ^ftpfferar i 

^facISpg ?T fTOI^PRW II p. 328 

17. ^^qrPn qfcrera vrfq^Rr l 

*ng tor* to: ^rqw qnfsiro’ i 

qrqlt^r’^ft fan:*: ^tow ii p. 332 

18. ^W. wjf: i p. 333 

19. tot3itot 3Tg^?m: qwtsfa 3i i 

qfftfif ai# j ^T^fte'qfafqi i 

airr^flfaici smr. ii p. 340 


20. qqnaaT stg i 

TOT xf fq^qrt^T 1 p. 343 

21. to* foeRTci I p. 343 

22. $T*nStf3£ tow: i 

TO3: II p. 344 

23. ^tfqfaq<£3lfw. I 

^gqq^i rtto g Ii: <i p. 346 

24. “fa^ T^Wlfg *4^1 g TO&fi” l«nw “qq 
qw: *TO*. 3»T3t wfa 3T*31 aiftf^T” sfq || p. 349 
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25. See 12 Videha in Ni. S. 

MS* vftwm eft ^g:q^nfteft i 
^ qfaftfScft I! p. 353 



26. fTUffitciftfeg: itm WHFT sgqfere: I 

q^sTmfacj ^rn ci anq’ eTTTfnfe^^T II p. 357 

27. a^ i 

<r ^*rt qn^frti » p. 358 

28. qig: f ^fm* i 

^fer* qfei i 

^ 3 Mn\ m^[ irKWcMi ii p. 358 

29. qqtwr: ^TOTrf ^TsnffTC[ fq’Tim *afpftsf**fag I 

p, 359 


30 * *mvmt g qf*r: ftrroqiTSFff: i 

q^iS qre’ g^r 3T^q: i 

W$IT 5!TSI*TC*T W T^reffTW: I 

*rro' q?rf% I 

sfaqrasgfaraT i 

?T fe[T^f%qt S^l^* II p. 360 


31. OTsrorpq^t g wrfa*n: i 

^fafoSqFn cq^ftq*n I 

g ^ , 

*W«WT g , 

fi^wsiaiV rn^g fS% q p. 360 

62. See 5 Videha in Ni. S, p. 361 
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ere firo qi i 

w ^ vlfafm i 

<mm frotfir: i 

to: fecwfMi ^rraftc!% q^f ^ i p. 1338 



14. f&mi ^Prfi ell I 

sfraj’ c\v% *faTO5N?3r3re* i) p- 1388 

15. snShn^n^ i 

wrorare' <nf*i ii 

cRwg^ 5^1 fa* totoswto i 

vfh^raftTO: %& TOragTOK^ii p. 1393 

16. ^c?q^3!:#tCTf%^W3i^aiffer^S7^5 

®Tl qfoftirA* TOl&fa 

fl^ M Ww ^ fe tTOtfafe i p. 1405 

17. ^TT fa^WT ^3*Pn«TT ^tcfts^T* *flW* 
OTtSTOciTOSifi *tftSTOTC' TO «WUTOTCGT*J% fa^T ?fPS: 

^rTqfTOTOFT fimt: TO' 3^ I p. 1408 


18. flTTO**<*PTOT«}f ^ I 

<**# 3w* nm$n $ to‘ trotro?! m p-1411 

19 . to *121133! fqrl fro froftr i 

*«inp ffarerqfe <rfews‘ faftTO^ n 
qfaqff iuwft I 
w ^ wi^% ^ angfW ** i 
firt snf^^nntf^ to: nwfa troi i 
to ftrutfrorarcr: » P* 1435 

Videha in Vakhya Madhu Kosa :— 

1. yifr frt ft ^Iflquwfir i. p 16 
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2. qfasftqft gnfi i p* 27 


3. I 

ssrafawfairt i 

a*n*: @«wr?rar n p. 79 


4. fq%q fosnw f^^r?gKt 
^swTO^sroqre: qrofa (i p. 109 

5. fans* Hare^wifaqrfafa i p. 136 

6. rnfasr' m\ *antff uHift^'iPwim: i 
f*T3T$: qf*Rt q*tft ^nafiflCfifa it p. 136 

7. fqfqqguri qqtqiirfqq nhi i 
^i?wft«T5irct snaTT^* Sftct i p. 138 

8. ^nre**?: ^ctm: qwfttr: ^wrf%«r. i 

qfiwwf WWlftsW « II P- 138 

9. qqr qq qig: q^qqWl I P- 146 

10. $qrarcr#t I’? W?t ^ i 

wraraqaft qrarawm tafcw: fiwi: i» p* 297 


11. q^e| €^*s’ faq^fa I 

TCq 5TT?r^ 5Pft«OTi fq®qcr: II 

€tl: wfaci qrapi qsqn?j » 

^faqro' «*wfr* a iwn n p. 297 

12. qp«i sq*: w. arats* i 

^q?pn: Wqi§ ^ *rfasra n p, 322 

13. faffarat ®Ri qig: qftq^ i 

cT^T g fqfqqnq 5l°41*[ qrqjqtl 11 

w qft^rre qr ^pqnsm^ mw i 
wftezvitaz' qi qn*w*rew*T*T n 
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33. *n ^rr i 

^nqt sfirorarg W ans 11 p. 362 

34. faa[\ Wiromroatsfa ^ i 

fasqn eT^arfW ii p. 362 

35. Wk«l^*TcI* C^i: * Wsl^ WTO’ I 

irttflfo ii p. 362 

36. See 6 Videha in Ni. S. p. 363 

37. *n toi ftra W^WWt srt i 

s?nq flfips: n p. 364 

38. raT^Ftsspn w *snro3 3^: 3«r. i 

^raftfararo?*!' ii p. 364 

39. «ng: gfr fr J TOTO farcrot wfe^.» 

5Frc^a^£?: , <rra‘ Wfa i 

3^fam*fFssT>2i ?wi?pRren«w ^tro* >i p- 366 

40. To «ITTO*TO «T ffaV. W^facTOTOTfe I p. 367 

41. ap*3 giffi fiiCtfiraTR!^**! i 

n p. 370 

42. tow vrtfa ^ wraitfii 

p. 3 

43. firofts^rar qra' ufafll ’RT^t aer I 

^f»qqn[ i 

WWt ststw^: qrqnflrcnq i 
a«n wnm * traits <rcn**mr™ ^it 11 p 373 

44. -fta?* fira *rwqftfasnf*ra' i 
fronts scff *r4 qftgfira ^ph' i 
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cTcT: 31# ^cr ^ ! 

irftftfof pf c\ famct s*nfa*n i 
w? fefa anfifar ^rw: i 

<^T?3^1°3T3n;fewig I 

lisi^R ^n^ferr^Tf^ sfr^f^r 11 p. 373 



Nimi in Vyakhya Madhn Kosa :— 

1. ftT^r^fHr 5 ? #sr. srtfaicffTt^ i 

fj^n^rrar: Rffiiwr. i 

we&Tm g t *&'• i 

ftfinrfa ci feng ^ffwqTcF flflwi ii p. 324 

2. tre^pifaran i p. 344 

3. ^aurroflroura wnj^S i 

gpqng ^fTRlfa^fa swi: ii p. 344 

4. ara fanfare: i 

RrtWTO: *r i 

flsn%ra ssnfa: ^ u p. 347 

5. wrfwts*N: w' ^rt«ra: i 

S?g f% W ti ^iaVfir ii p. 356 

6. fe?F #cn^ # flraroSd^iroft i 

w*ri% t^if fenig qa g i 
^nf%sET ffareTgi sft ^ *n^ i 
^tw cTcr: ^’WTftrofir-l 

^ <rt ^tctPc^t ^ i 

^a?pwHrf^5nft‘ t**rra n p. 371 

Videha in Tatta Candrika :— 

l. mRmtir. wt fq^#fiP3 

TOft: wlirtlfq-sitiwRft^ H^: ii p- 210 
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2. ^Tif i 

Srer* sira c^* f^r v ii p. 290 



3. WWTmn' 31 W<\ i p. 296 


4. See 8 Videha in V, K. V, p. 297 

5. fo$’ 31cnrr3n$f 3isii well W*I I 

3T% TO r^TcTsg' H p, 317 


Yideha in Bhava Prakasa 


1. See 20 Videha in V. M. K. 

2. cn|^^qsj% I p. 976 

3. See 19 Videha in V. M. K., p. 1002. 


Nimi in Navanltaka (Bower MS.) 

1. See formula 1 : Remedies against Cataract. 

p. 161 

Janaka in Vyakhya Madhukosa :— 

1. tm' ^ *ru ssnfe i T*q‘ ?mT 

sanfawr* wm$ g faffamwt “=33 

totoi p. 331 


The following formula? are ascribed to Nimi, Janaka 
or Videha : 


Formula. Author. Book. 


1. 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Remedies against Cataract 
MahStraiphala Ghrta. 

Triphaladya Ghrta 

Prasaranl Oil 

Triphala Yoga 


Nimi Bower Ms. 
„ G. N., I 






.Janaka 


Ni»i 


II. 


Page. 

161 

13 

21 

36 

450 


v 
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Formula. Author. Book. Page. 


6. Curnanjana 

Nimi G. N., II 459 

7. Kunkumadya Oil 

Videha V. M. 412 

1. Remedy against Cataract. 

(883 and 884.) Take one part each of white antimony 
and cuttlefish bone, also one part each of white pepper 
and long pepper, (884) and add one part of salt, equal to an 
aksha. This, in the form of a fine powder, makes a 
capital remedy against cataract, highly esteemed by 
Nimi, and fit for people of respectability.’ 

wro wcj sstow i 

fcTfarm*! W* ** 3R II 

2. Mahatraiphala Ghrta. 

feTOSItfn TOW* im' ^ I 

w* to* ^ ii 
totHto =3 v4t\ to’ *t: *ftV. i • 

fcfWl =^T £TO1 TO1 II 

TOT] ^ II 

ftTO* d^blfaTO-W I 

to’ ^tfroi ^ Wffaro n 

TOi*rr* TO^n^r' ^ wg* fwroift ^ « 

Writ ftrftTTOR *h**TCTO 3TOW II 
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f%q^nsfq^qf% qrqqiqqcm: i 
fotWsT! fafiv || || 

3. Triphaladya Ghrta. 

favmzi Wl < 

ftqfsnsn imw w ^ i 
ifteft^lT ?q qi<3 n 

^ q^:‘ qnfqf: ^gqfq?u i 
51^1 f<PF*n 5 ?t”T^raiT v II 
ijqqf \ *gq€f fqfefcrqn I 

II 

^ q^T sttst: qf<4?ftr: s^faci^i 

qHW. qiiT* H«? qiq fafsTST^ II 
Ufa 5m ^ t <TCT l 

(X 

qrr3 ^ n 

qqifq^ftf^RT ^I'ti* cR?T I 

?** q^qqjffijq^r^ 11 
fqqnqrm ^ ftro <6rqqtan 

4. Prasarani Taila. 
qr^^t s^V i 

^iq^TjcqFar sncrerct mw§\* K i 
liiftcaT qqisic} qrsrt ii 

q*n ^rqn qen i 

*mnf\ ^4 j\ =q qw; qrfqqr^qn n 
sq^siqqnq ^urNraq i 

qraTgtf qgvrrqT^Tfac^ n 
q?qtq*iwtf g asm q^iq^g I 
*ST# ^ ft# qnl 5T<# qifq II 




NIMI 


W ^cTOl iwffevii 

fq*q<|t KTCTT mqifa ^cfl II 
faqq? q^3?ft ffc Sl3t l 

^F£ts*ra*rfsrer: qisqntaTfa h 
cT^n *rfa*ro ^ i 
^lsqfreqmrqw *iW qfaqi q%i 11 

TO* I 

qwwt ^ u 

qqn^t q^qt ^praiftiitaf i 
qifqq qwaS ^ qr^inf =q qTq^q II 
wsro^ra qrsn^qt^fq^ crcn i 

qfefq^?: >0Tqqnfirar: n 
^faqfaan^ ffareaTR*m qfqqriq i 
ftfaiftr: qT wtqq sqftqiqqrsfq n 
*rq#’ ?Tci*m' =q q?g^fq crlq ^ i 
q q^r q^wra q?f?faTq zn: fer. n 
q^n ^ qw3 m*i$mc[\ *r ^sm: i 
( qsn?TOT?qSqT ^Tfi^qcn WT II 
^Tp'f^qptt #q ct^t anq^farm i ?) 


5. Triphala Yoga, 
ftrfat fkq^TT^rn: 1 

ftftrtTTJictf z?Tfq vm: qfrqs?$q ^ i 
qrrqrcwiq^ sft# cr^rs^t qnq^ q*: n 
fqrawqT q feqrat ^qf*5<rr 
^WITST q fa'qlf I 
ffagcTt qrqTTOfi 
*W*rret fq^ftq gfum; n 
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anatom ^no frosnaT fW^ i 
*m?n *isfa \\ 

SqrfNw ■afaqi fawfawat fnfati i 

?rofaf fen^: faaHWMls^ i 
<** ftsire it 

firaTOwarstfa qi&Wi ^ snw N * 

amrcttam q^ iwfwi arat qissn^g *n*re : i 
al fafa* # 

f^n^ siftfstTn t*n wtWWflW n 
^ faiR^T wwff awfq 

faM 3*P< * ra *f?C^J ua* H 

to* s*r3T% i 

^ ^a^rafsanT- 

n areisit m 

*n<n P»*reiPa m *raft* i 
f?ronmsr. ararcN irarasww*^ n 
g^rol: mawf^ts^jrtftf: 1 

°v 

ft^qgqpjft ^ ^ W* 1 

gan qifara^i iif<ft*ft 1 
cprrfc ftfa<Tfa apfrffa II 



6 . Curnanjana. 
wfaPTO s i 

sr*t ^in^% sig ^ i 

gsrf^sqTO II 
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to? »Rr mwwwrei'm 1 
ura Hmftrrffig Mwf« fafro^» 



7. Kunkumadya Taila. 

^iTKT 

^ 5 } <m?i ?TOfe?i ii 

?g*fH ? to? ^sf»icqaw s n 
=rotaTO?r. toi«?j wt: to? %?to v ii 
fiTOqjsrarfro: ?ro?: <?if%?: TO? ii 
sreriTOr frowsi mroTO^^ii 

»ra? ?i?t to (?n) ^ u 

S??f li 5 ?^ *1%I V U 
*[5|f#)t‘ flftg?' sito?^(T ii 
TO?ITOMTOTOHITO*! II 

wtc??*5refa«»i II 

f^*TO{?e I?' ?? TOf^fWafl I! 
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Salihotra. 

Ayurveda according to Caraka (I. xxx), is the science 
of life. It gives us an insight into the phenomena and 
different manifestations of life; its origin, development, 
and decay; its existence in man and other animals, and 
plants, in health and diseases with prophylaxis and treat¬ 
ment ; its duration and the means of prolonging it; its 
relations with the body and mind and the inter-relation 
between them; its misery and how to avoid it, and its 
happiness and the means of its augmentation. This 
definition is sufficiently comprehensive and includes for 
its consideration the various divisions of medical science 
as a whole (Purnanga) and its various branches, the 
octopartite (Astauga) and the three-shouldered (Tris- 
kandha). The Ayurveda in its narrow sense treats man 
as its object, and we have well-known treatises dealing 
with it, viz., Caraka Samhita, Susruta Samhita, and other 
works, too numerous to mention here. For a detailed list 
of such works I would refer my readers to my contributions 
to “ History of ;Indian Medicine,” which is in course of 
publication by the University of Calcutta, The treatment 
of plants or Sthavara Jlva or ‘ Fixed Beings ’ is a subdivision 
of Indian medical science, and notices of it (Vrksa 
Ayurveda) are to be found in works on Botany, which are 
only available to us in a fragmentary condition in the 
writings of Varaha Mihira (Chapter LIV), in the Agni 
and other pur&nas, in the Upavana Yinoda by SSranga- 
dhara, and in the contributions of Caraka, Susruta, 
Raghava Bhatta, and others, in the Amarakosa, and in the 
Nighantus of medicine, e.g., Sabda Pradlpa, a dictionary 
of medical Botany by Suresvara, Court Physician to King 
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Bhlmapala of Bengal, and ‘ NigtanM-Sesa / a botanical 
glossary by Hemcandra. 

In my work on the Surgical Instruments of the Hindus , 
Vol. I, pp. 130-1, 1 remarked : “ In the Siddhisthana, 
Chapter XI of the Caraka Samhita, there is a passage 
showing that veterinary medicine was well-known to the 
ancient Hindus at a very early period. This portion was 
edited by Drdhvala and it is impossible to decide whether 
the passage refers to Agnivesatantra or not. It runs as 
follows : Then the disciples asked : c how are clysters to 
be made in cases of animals such as elephants, camels, 
cows, horses, lambs, and goats 7 ? To this the sage Atreya 
explained the clysters for animals, ete. ,, In the Harita 
samhita (HI. ii. P. 113), Atreya is said to have delivered 
his lectures on the science of treatment for men, horses, 
elephants, deer, buffaloes, camels, snakes, mice, trees and 


plants. 


w ^ *fir fir ii 


Harita Samhita, III. ii. 


Animal anatomy was thoroughly understood in the Vedic 
India as each part of the body of animals had its own 
distinctive name. Thus we find that in Ancient India, 
veterinary science was a subject in Abe curriculum of 
studies to be learned by the young aspirant to medical 
fame. Treatises on the treatment of horses, olephants 
and cows exist even to the present time. Of alf the 
sages whose names are mentioned in connection with the 
caching of the veterinary science, Salihotra sfands 
pie eminent. Hev^ aic i f- 0 h ave l earnec l the science from 
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- 11 Brahma, the fountain-head of all medical lore, and to have 

expounded and taught the science to his disciples. He 


lectured on the subject of 4 Horse and its treatment,’ 
the ‘ Hayaurvedaf f A&vdyurveda / or ‘ Turangama tfastrad 
Some chapters of his book are quoted in the Agni Putdna 
(ch. 281). Hayaurveda is also described in Matsya (ch,. 
189 and 191) and Gadura (chs. 197 and 207) Puranas . 
Garga was another ancient writer on horse. His work 


is not available to us now, but he is quoted by Gana 
in his work on Asvdynrveda. Sukracarya in his Niti- 
sdTa treated the subject iu detail, and he is largely quoted in 
the commentary on the Asva- Faidyaka. King Nala had a 
surname 'ASvavit,’ i. e. 9 versed in the science of horse. 
Nakula and Sahadeva, the twin-sons of MadrJ, were 
taught by Droria in the art of training, managing and 
curing horses and cattle respectively. In the Mahabharata, 
Virdt Parva, Chapter 1II } when the Pandavas entered 
into the services of King Virata, Nakula declared himself 
well-versed in the science of management and treatment 
of horses, and Sahadeva referred to his scientific know¬ 
ledge about the cows. To Nakula is ascribed the work 
called f Asvacikitsd ’ or 4 Treatment of Diseases of the 
Horse ’ which is still extant. This book is also called 
Sdlihotra. It has been edited by Pandit Umeschandra 
Gupta Kaviratna and printed in the Bibliotheca Indices 
as a supplement to the Asva. Yaidyaka by Jayadatta Suri 
in 1887. Reference is also made in the Asvalaksayia sastra 
to a big treatise on the subject by Simhadatta 
* G.Q.M.L^ Vol. xviii, Ms. No. 13318. 

Vatsya was another sage, versed in the veterinary 
science,. Jayadeva also wrote on the treatment of horses 
ami he is quoted by Jayadatta. Mallinatha Suri has 
quoted verses from Hay a Lilai/lfi* Bhoja was a writer on 
the same subject {Vagi Cikttdd), butf&§?ieb work of his is 
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*!_J£ni5wn to scholars. Id Juktikalpataru, draught and other 
animals are described by King Bhoja. This book has been 
priuted in the Calcutta Oriental Series. There is another 
work A'svavaiclya sdstra by Dlparikara. In Ravi Kalpa- 
lata we find some descriptions of horses, and in Basantardja 
(13th Varga), prognostications are indicated from the 
characteristics of horses {Raya SakTuia). Sarangadhara 
is the author of Turanga Pariksd and Vajl-Cikitsd . Even 
as late as 1812, King Indusena wrote his Sdrasamgraha , a 
short treatise on veterinary medicine, based on Sailhotra’s 
work. Manapriyamatam is a book on the characteristics of 
good and bad horses with hints for ascertaining their 
age, etc., 

Palakapya expounded the science of treatment of ele¬ 
phants. He lectured on this science— Gajayurveda or 
Ilasti-Ayurveda —to King Romapada, the contemporary 
of King Dasaratha of Ayodhya. This work has been 
edited and published in the Ananddsrama Sanskrit 
Series, Poona. Another book on the ‘Treatment of Ele¬ 
phants * is quoted by Alberuni (see Sachau’s Preface to 
Indica, p. xi). ‘ Gaja-Nirupana, 1 ( Matanga Lila 1 (pub¬ 
lished in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series) and * Gaj a 
Cikitsd ’ are other works on the subject. The topic also 
finds a place in the various Puranas, e.g., Agtti 
Pnrana fabs. 289-91), and in Kaufciiya’s ( Art-ha Sastra 
and Kamandakl’s Nitisdra . Gajapaddhati and Asvaprd- 
dhali are chapters in the Subhdsitasudhdnidki, an 
anthology compiled by Say ana. 

The fifth chapter of the Syainika Sastra, a book on 
hawking by the royal poet Rudradeva of Kuraaon (Bib. 
led.) is devoted to the considerations of the kind and quality 
ol the hawk’s food, their tending in different seasons, and 
the treatment of their diseases. In the Tanjore Cat,, 
305) D, ff. 8, is noted e Asvalaksana } said to be 
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from the Akasabkairava Tantra and ‘ Gajamnts (12, 
297) D. ff. 4 from Akasabkairavdgama . 

In the literature of the Jains we find descriptions of 
vegetable kingdom and a comparison of the life-history 
of plants with that of man. It is said that the cultured 
women of the time were versed in the different kinds 
of sciences (72 in number), in the list of which, mention 
is made of the science of horsemanship, management of 
elephants, medicine, chemistry, and tarucikitsa or ‘ Treat¬ 
ment of Trees.’ The women were also proficient in the 64 
kalds or arts which are enumerated, and in the list we 
find Aranaropana (Gardening), Gajapariksa (Examination 
of elephants), Ahvaparlksd (Examination of horses) and 
Vaidyakriya (Practice of Medicine). 

In Magadha, horses and elephants were used for war. 
Rhys Davids remarks: “ The testimony of Indian 

records ascribe the pre-eminence in the training of horses 
to the extreme north and west which then belonged to 
Magadha, and the pre-eminence in the training of 
elephants to the east, which is precisely Magadha. This 
use of elephants in war may have been an important 
factor in the gradual rise of Magadha to the supreme 
power.” 

That the Indians were proficient in horsemanship, we 
have the testimony of foreign writers on the subject, e.g 
Megasthenes and Arrian. “ The greatest proficients use 
their skill by driving a chariot round and round in a ring ; 
and in truth it would be no trifling feat to control with 
ease a team of four high mettled steed when whirling 
round in a circle.” 

The Atharva Veda is the repository of the medical 
science in its infancy, and we may trace the origin of 
veterinary medicine in its pages. In II. 32, we find a charm 
against worms in cattle (cows) : it really describes some 
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diseases of cows and their treatment. I have 
described the scientific explanation of the hymn in my 
contribution, c The Unman Parasites in the Atharva 
Veda ’ which is in course of publication. The treatment 
of cows had always been a fascinating and useful subject 
for study in India, and Go-Yaidyas or cattle-doctors still 
practise their profession. But to such a disgrace has the 
practice fallen in recent times, .that the word Go-Yaidya is 
rather a term of reproach to physicians who are not suffi¬ 
ciently proficient in their art. Voelcker truly observes: 
“ Comparatively little is known in India on the subject 
of cattle disease, and yet it is one of great agricultural 
importance, for, when an epidemic breaks out, the cattle 
perish in thousands, and do not seem to have a power of 
resisting it equal to that possessed by English cattle. The 
Natives believe the cattle epidemics are visitations of the 
goddess Mata, and they can only get rid of the epidemic 
by propitiating the goddess. The variety of names by 
which diseases are known to the Natives in different 
parts makes it hard to ascertain how far they really 
recognise the particular ones and the respective symptoms. 
To a certain extent it appears that the people are 
aware of the advantages of isolation, and make some use of 
it. The herding together of a lot of miserable half- 
starved cattle on the * village waste ’ is, as I have 
previously remarked, one of the most potent means of 
spreading disease.” Report on the Improvement of 
Indian Agriculture, Second Edition , Calcutta, 1897, 
p. 212) But such was not the condition of its 
practice in ancient times. In the Law Books we have 
unmistakeable testimony of the practice of the science 
according to scientific method. In the Mann Saihhita 
public lands for pasture are described (VIII, pp. 237-8). 
Todd ( Rajasthana , Vol, II. Martoar , eh. xvi, p. 145) 
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^w® ei ’ibes the Gaswali to be a graduated tax on cattle^or 
as the term imports, the right of pasture. A sheep or 
goat is estimated at one auna, a buffalo eight annas, 
and each camel three rupees. 

In the Parasara Samkita it is ordained : “ If a cow is 
kept confined for treatment of her diseases, or for the 
rectification of any abnormal presentation during delivery, 
and, notwithstanding ail possible precautions taken for its 
prevention, the cow dies, then no expiation would be neces¬ 
sary. But if a number of diseased cows are kept under 
control, and if one of them dies, after being treated by a 
cattle-doctor who is not proficient in his art, expiatory 
ceremony must be performed.” Apastamva and Sambarta 
also give us similar directions. Visnu lays down that “ those 
who have hurt a man or a domestic animal shall pay 
the expense of his cure ” (vs. 75 and 76). “ A physician 


who adopts a wrong method of cure in the case of a patient 
of high rank, shall pay the highest, in the case of another 
patient, the second, and in the case of an animal the 
lowest amercement ,J (Vs, 175-177). Parasara again re¬ 
marks : “ If a cow is killed by any man, the blood of the 
dead cow must be examined, for it becomes necessary to 
know whether the cow was diseased or weak before her 
death. For the ceremony of expiation would vary accord¬ 
ing to the state of health and disease of the cow,” Such an 
examination of the dead cow to determine her health and 
disease during life foreshadows our post-mortem reports in 
a court of law. But it seems strange that though 
such an examination is recommeuded by the law-givers in 
cases of accidental death of cows, no such procedure is 
mentioned in the law books as far as I am aware of in 
cases of acci lental death of human beings. It may be due 
to the fact that cows were held in high veneration by the 
ancient Hindus as the modern Hindus do at the present 
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Bat human life was always held sacred by the 
Hindus, and possibly similar post-mortem examinations were 
the practice in cases of accidental and homicidal death of 
man, but notices of such practice are not forthcoming. 

But though we do not find any reference to post¬ 
mortem examinations in the law-books and medical 
literature of the Hindus, we find it mentioned in the 
Arikasastra of Kautilya as Asuttirtakapariksa “ Examination 
of bodies of men who have recently died.” Report of such 
an examination was necessary in higher courts of law 
“ Kantakasodhana Courts ” during the reign of Candra 
Gupta. Bodies of men who committed suicide by 
hanging, drowning, poisoning, etc., were kept in an 
“Examination Room ” which was set apart for the purpose. 
Such examination rooms, corresponding to our morgues, 
were established in the different provinces of the empire. 
Here all accidental cases, homicidal or suicidal, were 
kept for examination and reported as to the cause of death 
to higher authorities who dealt with the cases accordingly. 
To prevent decomposition, dead bodies were kept 
immersed in oil or oleagenous preparations (Asumrtaka- 
parlJcqa in the Artkasastra , ‘ pp. 215-217). At least we 
know of two instances of the use of oil as a preservative to 
dead bodies : when Dasaratha died, as Rama was away 
in the forest and Bharata was away in the house of his 
mat ernal uncle, the dead body of his father was kept 
by the ministers immersed in oil in an iron pan. Similarly 
the dead body of Nimi was preserved in oil. 




ime. 
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Ramayana, Ayodhyakanda, Ch. 66. 
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qftiicT— 

-firmer from ii 

ft^irT ii 

qT^q*Hqq^mg^^ifaHq<tfqu 11 

fasim n 

5ftftrcngf%w OTfosurre qn£ Tfijrfoqf ^ fa^rm u 
*JWTOfeTOci faSTlH || 

^iqqir^qi^^TO' SrftrTO«*ta^liqi 
fasiTcT II 

cTffa HsftfacTeai ^qqfte^U f^JTH (| 

fafaH^m^faqratfafaff nq*rqtiren fagra h 

*mts*idSM %*' mi qi firam u 

fiWPTO tft3TO$W qsftfa: qftScT I 

*5*nf5«mrt qf%H* ftzftzrafmri* qi Pwii« u 

??T q? TO qfi:^rcsfT5TiT ^1 TOqiTOTSrTOjTcr I 
^i^rt^ffTTOR^' TOfrifa^ftaRifTOmt *n toh t 

et§3 qfticf || 

qr fqjrarrcgw *u*m ii 

Wfl 31 ^ftelTOlfta:, 3TTO3T qfaq^tq: 
q^TOT€^^T5ft 31 f3313 3313TTOcnFrei ftTOtf 3 
wr: u 


Examination of Sudden Death. 

“In cases of sudden death, the corpse shall be smeared 
over with oil and examined, 

“Any person whose corpse is tainted with mucus and 
urine, with organs inflated with wind, with hands and legs 



ollen, with eyes open, and with neck marked with 


ligatures may be regarded as having been killed by suffoca¬ 
tion and suppression of breathing. 

“Any person with contracted arms and thighs may be 
regarded as having been killed by hanging. 

“Any dead person with swollen hands, legs, and belly, 
with sunken eyes and inflated navel may be regarded as 
having been killed by hanging. 

“Any dead person with stiffened rectum and eyes, with 
tongue bitten between the teeth, and with belly swollen, 
may be considered as having been killed by drowning. 

“Any dead person, wetted with blood and with limbs 
wounded and broken may be regarded as having been 
killed with sticks or ropes. 

“Any dead person with fractures aud broken limbs, 
may be regarded as having been thrown down. 

“Any dead person with dark-coloured hands, legs, teeth 
and nails, with loose skin, hairs fallen, flesh reduced, and 
with face bedaubed with foam aud saliva, may be regarded 
as having been poisoned. 

“Any dead person of similar description with marks of 
a bleeding bite, may be considered as having been bitten 
by serpents and other poisonous creatures. 

“Any dead person, with body spread and dress thrown 
out after excessive vomiting and purging, may be con¬ 
sidered as having been killed by the administration of the 
juice of the madana plant. 

“Death due to any of the above causes is, sometimes 
under the fear of punishment, made to appear as having 
been brought about by voluntary hanging, by causing 
marks of ligature round the neck. 

“In death due to poison, undigested portion of meal 
may be examined in milk. Or the same extracted from 
the belly and thrown on fire may, if it makes ‘ehitchita* 
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sound and assumes the rainbow colour, be declared as 
poisoned. 

“ Or when the belly (Hrdayam) remains unburnt, 
although the rest of the body is reduced to ashes, the dead 
man’s servants may be examined as to any violent and 
cruel treatment they may have received at the hands of 
the dead. Similarly such of the dead man’s relatives as 
a person of miserable life, a woman with affections placed 
elsewhere or a relative defending some woman that has 
been deprived of her inheritance by the dead man may 
also be examined. 

“ The same kind of examination shall be conducted 
concerning the hanging of the body of an already dead 
man, 

“ Causes such as past evils or harm done to others by a 
dead man, shall be inquired into regarding any death due 
to voluntary hanging. 

“ All kinds of sudden death, centre round one or the 
other of the following causes :— 

“ Offence to women or kinsmen, claiming inheritance, 
professional competition, hatred against rivals, commerce, 
guilds and any one of the legal disputes, is the cause of 
auger; anger is the cause of death.” 

Kautilya's Arthahastra—Translation by B. Shamasastry , 
B.A., M.R.A.S., Librarian, Government Oriental Library, 
Mysore . 

Salihotra’s loorks : 

Now let us consider about Salihotra, the veterinary 
surgeon who is described as the father of the veterinary 
science in India. The complete work of Salihotra is not 
available to us, 

]. Salihotra: Mss.: I.O.: 276.'. 

Dietz: A, M.: 2041, p. 165. 
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rera Q) i 

fas' re^nf* gvnmt f^ftrf^cr' mi 
imfwtqirrsV snfqnfta* i 

l^cT: *j/r*iqs: qq^ faen:’ rii 
* wqg ^rWitr iqigq<?q?|fqg i 
wm<*g*T?i g**TT<nt fqfqrfecf ll^ll 
aspnq ^w\^m ^ifreT?nsqcmfqg i 
fairer: 35* g**n; qrurqrfw nail 
3qr i 

^W^qqWT^regsq: 11*11 
qg; refa 3 qtfn qif q<q *rqi gq i 
<!?»: q^f?r l^-gT^qkl*^ sqifqfw^T |l$ll 
gcf^qt q?nq«: gf^qq; I 

tq qwn«j‘ flTHqT^fefqrfQffcT* li'OM 
qcT: refer qr^iqf q^^^t *rqr §m: i 
qf^fjratmw ?rtV q§it 3 ifh 
eRT: reft ^ <5!T qrs^ re*ft =3 I 
^faqigrasrcqs^T: sfftqrqftltftcn: uei 
q^qsiurarif^T qftft snfaftng ^ » 
rTef^qt qqrq^r smqT’ir rer qq nun 

q^rlqiq— 

snft^ft i 

^5^fq<*r *( £r rigq*: nun 

SBrrotififa^ w q^qji utz i 

qq ftwraqr: qftr. qftTCft qftqrftm: nun 
e^giq: qr^ *nf*rg *t qft qf% i 
^ qfar *raT qq snrnrm’ *w*q erg n \ %n 
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q qiqifq qqffcra: i 

qqi f? qfert qanpa^? g% nu» 
toi qqi lf<;qi: q ^ 1 
mi f% qfeat gsng qmi ^qisre' 111 aji 

qqfiq^q Jilts'?' 9WWP 1 
qqnf?«iqj fqfqqqigOTq^ nun 
qq OT ^qgfqqg^qHH 1 
qfqt qwlqqi qqqqraq(!) qqi nun 
5fir?re q?q) tgig qg^st qqtqq; (!) 1 
siqsjtg: (!) 'qigq^qqqj: nun 

’smqs^tqmiga;? qq^q 1 

gtqrr. qqqfqtifa qqfqqfqqnfq q nun 
qqiqyq f)qqg qann qftmfqn 1 
qqiqsjqq^ipii qKqiqgqrsq 0) iih°ii 
qqnrat g q*jr. tq q fqgqr 1 
qm hot (!) t$ qs^nfa qg?q imn 
gqfaiqf g q \3 g 4 f!<a g ^q fa 0 q ) 1 
jrfvriT qfaq fit ssimi qftqrfanq irh.ii 
qiqtfa q^nPn w 4 %q g qfqq' 1 
#nz qq^ (!) fq anfaiftw wifaq nqqii 
gqqq qfqnfai giq qq g qfa»i 1 
qntra qq saw qqfq maqsqi iiqan 
q'qiqrc) qq; gq qiqlqiq' fqfaffajqg 1 
qnq' qnqfqPrat q gw *ngq*$q q iihh.ii 
fqqtHqrafqf%H0i faqqq qqq q 1 
nqiqq qqfaqn qiq)qRqqeq' iih^ii 
^ qiqsfq qsiq 'W£\H\ qp^npiq: I 
qiqqiq) fqan^qv. w'S fwl II H^ll 
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^ALIIIOTRA 
'R ^ Rtg 1 

ffou: irnifa ftfagifa ^ ir c ii 

*wgw ^ *t&m i 

saxmifaWW WW]i[ RJTORRt IIRCU 
^R*nqfa?flRg ai^^' cig^ I 

foRT^N ^clt^T M^MI 

IPBWff *# fort I 

RR ^qfafac&r =3 ^Rcfaf Rf^r^cT II5UII 

an^qq* *ng w*r. (^srihng) i 

'31% *1^ cT^T I 

tf*T ^ RaW Rtfa 9n^!T^[’ cT^r^^ u^qn 
f^mf^fqicRT =3 fasftft 33 W 11 

rpr §3 ii q^n 

^f% p ^t $3 g'qfh ?«n $3 333 3 i 
gturat 



( There is evidently a lacuna here, the definition of the 
other 4 headings being omitted). 

^TBii^n^? Rngifa nq ^n*nfa g^ ur»u 
333 r^r mi fenta’ gtmfrrt i 
an f M acfta’ g 3g3 g bu» 

R33 tWiR^R r^‘ *aig 3 ft 3 t i 
rw 3 33 f^nqa faf 3 ^JT 3 g 3 R 3 ‘ ii 
II Ull 


Analysis. 

This MS. contains only .the first sthana, of which the 
chapters are :— 

^iqisrf isw\ mft mi flrite i i 
'3tggq3$gRfa ftai«rtWjfa 3 tiv*>n 
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1. ws: 35 i 

^ u^u 

^ R^afr ^ i 

■qqst ^i*r ^if>r: h^ii 

*rer. H'sifaj ^igqnfa i 
*H*T*5et° ^T«n4t fafKilfagiS cT^T II 8oil 
^an*nfa 5 H’ fay w'f*i^iivra ^ i 

fW^T: sfiVTT ^<3 II 
sfisft cTOI II 8*11 



2 . ^Tft g wsmvra^en 1 

WffcTSKt ^Clt^ fafVcnfa ^ I 

qi^tanfaam n 

^Tf^‘ crci gffasM <ra^ ^ i 
rrencfteT^ ^ ^ II 
xftTfci^o fq <r*n i 

sn^^H*** CT3TT sftf^IrT §fxl^ II 
^fa<?^faT%r^[T ^ qT3toq?faf%%^ I 
faSTT 5 * ^q5TI^t^t II 

crm ^ %Tfa?jwfa ^ . 

sa^r^i* faqqfm*?? fe**' fam Ofav\: u 
^<Jta^fW3 (!) fo*1qai*Tffa ^ I 
qcnq^‘ *fa»’ fecfta’ cfai n 

3. artfM g q^scr q* <rq i 

wfgqftl* *T^t II 
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qroitgqfa: fsiflinfwi i 

qrrafarra faqi^’ || 
^faqrrc fafacfli y arvtafroft y i 
soffit KQVQW II 
%aqn 3 *mifq (P) ^ 

** *o ^ h 

*nfW 5 lfqfqT<ET ^ cT^rq^t^feBc^ || 
RTcnf^cTTg qtfa^qi ?TOI ^ i 

qgqn*rr y ainfft g R^trtci || 


4. oq^: qsjift ^Tfa^sn^^fWRiqi: (|) | 
^m^far^ciqft (t fisrer^ wfoRTOi i 

farc^iqt II slokas ending. 

^TqqraflfqTfqm^ || 


s. fas^fafaciwn fay* w*' ^ i 

^JjqSKT, fm) 5Ttf**nq^cT: i*V. || 
qi?n*2nq; wfa qf|$ 4 slokas ending. 
ctwt qqfafwi ^ ftfaii^pRrRrgftra 11 

6 . (!) cT*q tJ ^if | 

^TWt aitfqqr =qq fag; ^^t*t cf€?T j| 
cT^I ^ ^lf^‘qi<ft W! I 

’IcTfTgTnrt y I 


fHf?n *T# 3 UqTisfq y i 

Rl# 9 z*g ^nqq n 


.(si. 


7 
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8. 3 *ng=5!WT* cTcT: I 

^ ti 

^qWtfr^qi* ^ i 

^ yt[$j: 11 

<T^T qi^Tt *& ^ 1 

faq^iqi^isn q*^r. ^fsranqrai ^ u 
f^nfa qTsffancqi^q ^ i 

^ ? cT^r^W ^MT^T H 

vtto^t^t* mi flw fafqqi i 

fa€ qwt qms* fqi?n 11 
if^q^T: faraTOWt tTOiqftron I 
*?nq* TW u 

^rcni^ifiresi' (? fa^) : *fq*W£fa’. i 
WiwW srsn ¥u li 

*rNt an^ftir ^ngq^tgqfa mw 11 
vitare g*r. g4 anfert^ i 

firetqim’ *rw m*s 3 ii 

The MS. is called Salihotra , a work on veterinary 
medicine. Salihotra is described to be the son of Hayaghosa, 
and the father of Susruta, in answer to whose questions 
he expounded the Hay a-Ayurveda revealed to him by 
Brahma himself. It is a work on the treatment of 
horses. It is a practical farriery, a complete guide 
to all that relates to the horse; its history, varieties, and 
uses ; breaking, training, feeding, stabling, grooming; 
how to buy, keep and treat a horse in health and 
disease, etc., forming a complete system of veterinary 
art as practised in ancient India, and there it was accepted 
as the standard work on the subject. Salihotra gives his 
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SAlihotra. 

to the art, and to this day horse and cattle doctors 
are known in the North-West Provinces under the name 
of Saluter. 

The work is divided into eight divisions, as we find the 
Ayurvedic system of medicine to be composed of eight angas 
or parts (Astanga or octopartite), namely, Salya or Major 
Surgery, Salakya or Surgery of parts above clavicles. 
Kaya-cikitsa or Inner Medicine, Bhutavidya or Demonology, 
Kaumarabhrtya or the Science of Paediatrics (described 
as Ki§ora-vala-cikitsa), Visatantra or Toxicology, 
Rasayana or Treatment to prolong life, and Vajlkarana or 
Treatment to stimulate sexual power. There are eight 
sthanas or main sections which treat of these eight angas. 
Each section is virtually a book in itself; it is sub-divided 
into many chapters dealing exhaustively with every phase 
of its subject. 

Xu the Introductory chapter, Susruta is represented to 
have requested his father Salihotra to teach him the 
origin and treatment of horses. Salihotra addressed 
Sugruta as his son and said that “ horses were birds 
originally. fawn: ^ ?fon: w*nft*rf; «). But as 

they came to be submitted by men as beasts of burden, 
diseases began to attack them in their captivity. Then 
out of kindness to the equine race, I performed austerities 
and learned the science of their treatment from Brahma 
himself. I severed their wings, and now they roam over 
the earth on their legs, retaining their former speed. The 
Vedas were uttered by the Sayambhu and I learned it from 
the Self-existent. He described its four-fold divisions by his 
four mouths to the four directions of this world. Ayurveda 
was developed from the Atharva Veda : 


* Bros (?) ii 
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rahma originally described the science in one lac and 
twenty-five slokas but I abridged it and described in 
18,000 slokas.” 

The eight sthanas mentioned above are:—1. Unnaya, 
2. Uttara, 8. Sarlrika, 4. Cikitsita, 5. Si6u-Bhaisajya, 
6. Uttara-uttara, 7. Siddhisthana, and 8. Rahasya. Only 
the first of these eight sthanas, and even this not quite 
complete, is contained in the I.O. Ms. 2762. It appeared 
necessary to transcribe the whole of Sanskrit passages 
from the L 0. Cat that the reader may form a just 
estimate of ^alihotra's work. I have also attempted an 
analysis of its contents in English with my identifica¬ 
tion of diseases described therein. The other sections are 
not available. In the Monthly General Meeting of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal held on the 4th March, 1925, 
MM. H. P. Sastrl showed us a valuable find of manuscript 
in the shape of the eighth sthana of Salihotra's work, the 
Rahasya sthana, from Udaipur in Rajputana. The MS. 
is in very good preservation and well-written. The 
manuscript is no doubt unique, but his opinion that this 
was the only part of) Salihotra’s work known to exist, 
required modification, and when I pointed out the 
/. 0. MS, and Tanjore Cat . MS,, the MSS. wore afterwards 
verified by him. The MS. consists of 5,000 slokas 
and is in the possession of MM. Sastrl. Afterwards I 
learned from him that with the instinct of a scholar he 
made a gift of the M 8. to the Library of the Society 
and it is now available to scholars. The entire MS, 
of Salihotra exists in JBaroda and will be published soon. 
In the Triennial Cat, MBS*, Madras, 1916-19, R. No. 2342, 
we find 1-18 chapters of the eighth section or Rahasya 
sthana and 1-9 chapters of Unnaya sthana, 

Relation of Sdlihoira to Susruta : Now in the I, O, Cat . 
MS, } and in the Sastrf’s MS., Sutiruta is said to be the 
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son of Salihotra Muni who addressed his lectures to his 
son (putra). Susruta also calls Salihotra his father 
(verse 2). But in the Susruta Samkitd, SuSruta is said 
to be the son of the celebrated sage ViSvamitra: 

‘ Brahmarsi-puttra (S. S., 11, i), ‘ Visvamitratmaja ’ 

(IV. ii), f ViSvamitrasuta * (VI. lxvi), ' Vaisvamitra ’ 
(VI, xviii). In the Mahaiharaia, Anusasanaparva 
Ch. 139, vs. 8-11, Susruta is described as a son of 
Visvamitra. In the genealogical table of sage Visvamitra 
(see my History of Indian Medicine, Yol, II, p. 282 (a), 
I have shown Susruta to be one ef the sons of Visvamitra. 
Thus there is an anomaly as regards the father of Susruta. 
If Visvamitra was his father how could ^Slihotra call 
Susruta his son. Both the views can, however, be reconciled 
if we accept Visvamitra as Susruta’s father and Sslihotra 
as his guru . A guru can address his disciple as son, and 
a disciple can likewise call his preceptor father. Such a 
practice is sanctioned by sastras, and also by usage. In the 
Harita Samkitd, Atreya addressed his disciple Harlta as his 
son, qqraq Hcpfsinaift j See also Harita Savikiid 

II, i, ii, iii, vii ; III, iii, v, xi, xii, xiii, xxii ; IV, i ; V, i, 
In the Madras MS., we find, in the Rahasya sthana, 
SuSruta to be a disciple, and not a son, of Salikotra. 

Again we must consider whether besides the evidence 
of this manuscript, we possess any corroborative testimony 
that Salihotra was Susruta’s preceptor. In Nakula's 
Ahvacikitsd and Jayadatta’s Asvavatdyaka we find no 
mention of Susruta as a disciple of Salihotra who is 
described as the source of the science. Jayadatta quotes from 
Salihotra, Nakula, 8arangadhara and Jayadeva. Gana in 
his Asvayurveda (Nepal Cat 766, p. 151) refers to Sali- 
hotra as his source but does not mention Susruta, In G.O, 
ML. xxiii, 13319, Gana in the colophon to his ASvayur- 
veda, professes to summarise the treatises of Salihotra, 
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uSruta, Garga, etc. 3 ?refqfa: qffacn i 

$alihotra and Palakapya are quoted in later treatises on 
topics in relation to the veterinary science. As an 
instance I may mention that Sibodasa Sena in his Tattm 
Candrika , a commentary on Cakradatta’s Samgraha , 
quotes S§lihotra and Palakapya, but not Susruta. In 
the Agni Parana , however, we find that Susruta is said 
to have learned the science of horses, elephants and cattle 
from Dhanvantari, who is represented, in the Susruta 
Saihhita , to have taught his disciple Susruta Major 
Surgery only. In the Boicer MS., 1. i. (p. 11) ^uSruta 
is represented to have approached Muni Kasiraja with 
the inquiry about the ‘nature of a plant with leaves dark- 
blue like sapphire, and with bulbs white like jasmine, 
crystal, the white lotus, moon's rays, conch-shell or 
mica’ or garlic plant. K&siraja addressed SuSruta and 
set forth its virtues (p. 15). Thus we find that Susruta 
learned the different branches of Ayurveda, viz. , surgery, 
botany and veterinary science from Dhanvantari. Thus 
we find that Salihofcra, is said to be Susruta’s father and 
teacher of veterinary science in this MS. of Salikotra only. 

Salihotra, according to Nakula, expounded the 
science of medicine for horses for the benefit of the 
equine race. He wrote the Ayurveda for horses at the 
request of Indra, for whom the sage maimed them by 
cutting their wings. The original Sumhita of Salihotra 
consisted of 12,000 slokas :— 


<SL 


•mn sren cfrm' ^ ii 

cn*[ I 

m: fltorri u 
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3 ^ w ^ i 

^i^q^rarK: i! 

<m\ SFGf qsr^ 5gqTr^T I 

^rfa*ri' *reigft: ii 

fesq^ a ^«T i\m I 

3>n; ^fa?<u ^ft§<n n 

^qof^fqf fafarf *1: q^^s: 
^q^reftrefantf iteftr^far qfem: u 
U^lsrffOT 1H^ <*lfa¥ ^if^^TI^R i 
rf«n ^FT *\m' gfans 1 ^ H 
wrft sresnPre^nipn^ ^‘.fecn^f i 
?^Ttsn^ci vraeit n 

ri^Tf: q^iftsnfa vrfq^ftf qsn g*are 
srtn JW ^ swa^ n 
* * * 

fq^«? cn^r ^tr^r aifwta^wnst i 
wrorere^f ^f%cTf g*ft: ii 
* * • * 



Salihotra is said to have lived in Salatur, a country 
near Gandhara, the modern Kandahara. As such, 
he is identified with Panini by some, and with 
Dhanvantari by others (see Dr. Mitter’s opinion 
in the Proceedings of the sf. S. B. } July, 1885). 
Cunningham (Ancient Geography of India , pp. 57-58) 
identified Salatur with modern Lahore (Salatur, Halntur 
Aalatur, Lahore) but without sufficient evidence, liiuen 
Tsiang's ‘ Salatulo * which is situated at a distance 
of 20 li or about SA miles in a north-western direction 
from the province of Ohinda corresponds to Salatura, the 
birthplace of Panini (Salaturlya), in which designation 
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referred to in the copperplate inscription of. the 
Vallabhis found in Kathiward {Indian Antiquary, Vol. 
I, pp. 16, 17 and 45). According to Nakula he was the 
son of Hayaghosa or Tur&ngaghosa, which are merely 


descriptive synonymous names. He lived in SravastI 
and was a Bralimana by caste. 


ffa ■dMfl c n i 

Nakula, A§vacikitsita I. i. 


He explained the science at his retreat in the forest 
of Campaka (the Campakabatl forest in Magadha Desa) 
at the foot of the Himalaya mountain : 


anfWia i 

Burnell’s Tanjore, Cat. of. S. MSS. 75., 

Hayaghosa or Turangamagbosa is said to have been 
the father of ^alihotra. Hayaghosa has been identified 
with Asvaghosa from the similarity in the names which 
are synonymous (Haya = Asva, ahorse). Hayaghosa may 
thus he identified with the celebrated Buddhist preacher 
and writer Asvaghosa Bodhi-satva, the author of Buddha - 
Oarita or ‘ Life of Buddha for the Northern Buddhists’ 
(edited by Cowell) and Saundarananda Kavyu (edited by 
H. P. Sastri, in the Bibliotheca Indie a). He is also the 
author of many philosophical treatises (see Nanj 
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Catalogue of the Chinese Tripithafea) —the total number 
being 7 (Nanjo), or 8 (Suzuki), or 9, if we include the 
Vajrasuei in the list. There is evidence to connect 
Asvaghosa to the court of the renowned Indo-Scythian 
monarch Kauiska of Peshawar and so he must have 
flourished towards the end of the first century A.D. His 
work Buddha Carita was translated by Dharmaraksa into 
Chinese in the fourth century A.D. His other work 


(Ra-coyam-yan-kim-lin) was translated by Kumarajlva, a 
Chinese pilgrim, about the same time. His name appears 
as the twelfth patriarch of the Buddhists from the Venerable 
Budhha, third from Parsva, the President of the Buddhist 
Council during the reign of Kaniska, and Nagarjuna's 
name occurs as the third from Asvaghosa in a descending 
line. He is described as an inhabitant of Saketa, the 
ancient name of a city in the modern Province of Oudh 
a Brahmana by caste and as the son of Snvarnaksl : 


Hayaghosa is also described to be a Brahmana Muni 
who had hermitage in the Campaka forest at the foot of 
the Himalaya mountain. Thus the age of Salihotra may 
be known, but neither Asvaghosa nor Salihotra has given 
us any clue as to their identity. Again SuSruta, to whom 
Salihotra addressed his lectures, flourished long before 
Kaniska, unless by SuSruta is meant Nagarjuna, the 
celebrated Buddhiist chemist, the redactor of Susruta 
Samhitd, who flourished during the second century A.D. 

Translations of Sdlihotra : “ A work on veterinary 
medicine ascribed to Salotar, said to have been the tutor 
of SnSmfca, was translated from Sanskrit in the year 
1^81. A copy of it was preserved in the Royal Library 
of Lucknow ” (Max Muller's Science of Language, Vol. I, 
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167). In the footnote, he comments that “ Salotar 
is not known as the author of such a work. Salotariya 
occurs instead of $aldturiya in Raja Rddhak>'nt", but 
Salaturlya is a name of Panini , and the teacher of Susruta 
is said to have been Vivoddsa. Professor Weber, in his 
Cat. of Sanskrit MSS., (p. 298), has pointed out Salihotra, 
who is mentioned in the Pancatantra as a teacher of 
veterinary medicine, and who is quoted by Garga in the 
Asvayurveda. Salotri is the every-day Urdu and Hindi 
word for a horse-doctor. Professor Aufreeht has dis¬ 
covered a work on mediciue by Salihotra in the Library 
of the East India House. A medical work by Sdlindtha is 
mentioned in the Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. of the College 
of Fort William, p. 24. An Arabic translation of a Sanskrit 
work on veterinary medicine by Canakya is mentioned by 
Haji Chalfa, v, p. 59.” The work of Salinatha referred to 
above is called Rasamanjarl, which elaborates a system 
of treatment of diseases by mercurial preparations. It 
is not a book on veterinary science and has been printed 
by Kshemaraja Krishnaraja of Bombay. The Sutra of 
Salihotra exists in two recensions. 

There is a similar work known in the Berlin Library, 
No. 944. “ The information gathered in the Berlin Cat. 


by Prof. Weber regarding the adaptation of such works 
in Arabic and Persian may here be completed by the 
quotation of an English book published at Calcutta in 
1788 under the following title: “ A Treatise on horses, 
entitled Saloter, or, a complete system of Indian Farriery, 
in two parts: the first, contaiuiug a particular desetip- 
tion of the different colours and marks of horses, etc., 
the second, a description of all the disorders they are 
subject to, etc. Compiled originally by a Society of 
learned Pundits, in the Sanskrit Language, translated 
thence into Persian, in the reign of Emperor Shah Jehan 
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by Abdullah Khan Firoze Jung, an Emeer of his Court, 
which is now translated into English, by Joseph 
Earles.” 

* 

Cf. also Garcin de Tassy, Histoire de la Litterature 
llzndouie, 2nd edi. iii. 294. (Gaikawar.) 

Two Persian translations bearing the name of 
Salnteri have been noticed by Sir Henry Elliot, but it is 
not known if they are translations of Nakula or of any 
other author whose work he abridged. 

Elliot informs us that the Persian rendering <c Kubrat- 
uUMulk ” of the Sanskrit original “Salotar” was done 
during the reign of Ghiyasuddin, son of Mahammed Shah, 
in the year Hegira 784 or 1381 A.D. Then Feroze Shah 
Tughlak was the reigning emperor. He was distin¬ 
guished for the enlightened spirit of his regulations, and 
the extent and utility of his public works. He ordered several 
Sanskrit works to be translated from Sanskrit. But Feroze 
was the nephew and not the son of Mahammad Tughlak 
whom he succeeded to the throne. Ghiyasuddin Tughlak. 
the founder of the House of Tughlak reigned from 1321-2 r ) 
A.D., and Ghiyasuddin Tughlak II, the grandson of Feroze 


Tughlak, was raised to the throne in 1889 A.D, and 
after a short reign of five months was deposed and 
murdered. 

The translator in the preface to his book thus remarks 
about thfe necessity of his translation : “ The translation 

from the barbarous Hindi language to the refined Persian 
tongue is finished. This translation was attempted to 
avoid reference to the books of the un-believers. 5 * The 
Persian work has eleven chapters and thirty sections. A 
short analysis of its coutents is given in the following 
table. • 
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Chapters. 


Subjects. 


<3L 

Sections. 


I Names and races of horses 4 

II On the smell, nursing and 

riding of horse. 4 

III On the management of 

horses. On wasp-hives p 

in stables. 2 

IV On the colour and varieties 

of horses. 2 

V On defects of horses 3 

VI On anatomy of the differ¬ 

ent members of the body 
of horse. 2 

VII On diseases and their treat¬ 
ment. 4 

VIII On bleeding and haemor¬ 
rhage. 4 

IX On the food of horses. 4 

X On the fattening of the 

horse’s body. 2 

XI On the determination of the 

ages of horses from their 
teeth. 1 


Another work on the treatment of animals was tran¬ 
slated in Arabic. It was done by Saiyad Abdulla Khan 
Bahadur Feroze Jung from a Sanskrit work which was 
secured from Chitor during an expedition to Mewar in 
the reign of Shah Jahan. The translated book is called 
“ Kitab-ul-Vaitart” It consisted of 16,000 slokas and 
was twice as big as the “ Kubrat-ul-Mulk” the Sanskrit 
original of which was known as " Salotari ” 

The work of Sslihotra was translated in the Tibetan 
tongue and it exists in its Tibetan garb in the celebrated 
encyolopaedfii, the Tangyur , and is mentioned in Cordier’s list. 

The Hindi work Salihotra from which the Persian 
translation was made in the 14th century cannot be 
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Salihotra 


eftnitely identified but Mitra refers to a Hindi Sdlihotra 
by Cetana as the possible original. 

The book has been translated into Bengalee * Sdlihotra 
Asva-cikitsa Sara Samgraha f or f Epitome of the Treatment 
of Horses according to Salihotra’ by Nidhiram Mukerjee, 
Chandi Presv, Calcutta, 1296 B.S. The author states in 
his Preface that he derived his materials from Salihotra, 
Nakula, Bhojaraja and Jayadatta. 

An analysis of the contents of the Salihotra as given 
in the I. O. MS. 

1. Ayurvedotpatti On the origin of Ayurveda 

(fol. 5a) and of the science and 

treatment of horses. 

2. Vidyadhyayanam(7*, 3) Initiation of disciples. 


/.—Unnag a sthdna. 


1. Sambhavah (20*) 

2. Garbhasambhavah 

(283) 

6. Prakrti (33a) 

4. Varnavijnauam (383) 

5. Caturvarnath (413) 

6. Sarvanga samparik^a 

(48*) 

7. Pradesa (54*) 

8. Vyanjanani (553, 

64*) 

9. Avarta (763) 

10. Vayasa jnSnath (87*) 

11. ^'arlrofckar.sanam (914) 


On the origin of horses. 

On pregnancy and uterine 
development. 

On the nature of horses. 

On the colour of horses. 

On the four castes or classes 
of horses. 

On examination of all parts 
of the body of horse. 

On description of different 
parts and their names. 

On signs and characteristics 
of horses. 

On whirls of hairs on the 
body of horse. 

On the age of horses. 

On improvement of horse's 
body. 
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(966) 


<8L 


13. Gandhah (92£) 

14. Puspani (946) 

• 

15. Pumdrani (986) 

16. Satvam-ikaui (1026) 

17. Sarada (1076) 


18. Manasutram (1116) 

19. Kuladhyaya (1216) 

20. Vikrtavikrtam 

( 126 a) 

21. Dasangavijnanam 

(12 6a) 

22. Mi&ram (141a) 

23. Varnalaksanam 

( 145 ®) 

24. MStrajfiSDaih (14«9a) 

25. Vidh&yogah (152a) 

26. Sobba (154-6) 

27. Sukala (1596) 

28. Dhabitam (165a) 

29. Kray ab (to end of MS.) 

80. RajopavShyah 
31. Sangandhl 


On motion of horse. His 
paces generally. 

On the smell of the horse’s 
body. 

On coloured spots which 
differ from the general 
colour of the body. 

On marks and signs like 
sukti, conch-shell, etc., on 
the horse’s body. 

On the inherent qualities of 
the horse. 

On the four types of deasoase 
called Sarada in which 
there is difficulty in drink¬ 
ing fluids. 

On measurement and size of 
the horse. 

On the pedigree of horses. 

On horses in health and 
disease. 

On the ten members of the 
horse’s body. 

On miscellaneous topics. 

On the signs of the race of 
horses. 

On dosage of veterinary 
medicines. 

On appropriate remedies ? 

On the beauty of the horses. 

On the management of 
unruly horses. 

On running of horses. 

On the purchase of horses. 

On horses fit for kings. 

On good and auspicious smell ? 
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2. Vedhanath ... On puncture. Venesection? 

II, — Vtlarasthana. 


1. Mahaprasnah 

2. Andajasariibhavah 

3. Trividham rogavijna- 

nath. 

4. Durmanojnanam 


5. Vartatisara (vata- 

tisara ? ) 

6. Vartah 

7. Praskanna 

8. Lingitani 

9. Catardosah (eatur- 

dosah ?) 

10. Abhiayandam 

11. An Uganda 

12. Sadartukam 

13. Padaroga 

14. Abhitapah 

15. HikkS Svasah 

16. Jvarah 

17. Haridrakam 

18. AjnRuam 


On questions. 

On the origin from eggs t 

On the three methods of 
diagnosis of disease. 

On the science of symp¬ 
toms, such as morose¬ 
ness, etc., indicating 
approaching death in 
healthy horses. 

On colic pain with diar¬ 
rhoea ? 

On the varieties of colic 
pain* 

On some disease of the 
chest. 

On lameness of horses. 

On the four kinds of de¬ 
fects in horses. 

On ophthalmia. 

On the keeping and feed¬ 
ing of horses during 
the six seasons. 

On diseases of the feet. 

On heat ? On fever of horses. 

On hiccough and asthma. 

On fevers. 

On jaundice. 

On iaintiug and insensi¬ 
bility. 
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20. $ulam 

21. Simghanakah 

22. Kasah 

23. Atisarab 

24. Kslrasamvrhanam 

25. Katukapimcchika (katu- 

kapindika ?) 


26. 

Valadakl 

27. 

SudabhramSa (Guda- 


bhramsa ? ) 

28. 

Sonitapittakam 

29. 

Adhidanta cikitsa 

30. 

Padoluka cikitsitam 

31. 

Vijhanam sarpajatinam 

32. 

Dastavyahjanabhe-ajam 

83. 

Vigarhanlyatri 

34. 

Vega vijhanam 

35. 

Vyahjanam visapltasya 

36. 

Digdhara viddhasya 

37. 

GrahanI 


< 81 . 

On worms. 

On colic pain. 

On running from the 
nose. 

On cough. 

On diarrhoea and dysen¬ 
tery. 

On galaetagogue medicines. 

On bolus consisting of 
katuka ( Picrorrhiza 

hirroa, Benth.) 

On prolapse of rectum. 

On haemorrhage from 
the internal organs. 

On the treatment of a 
tooth which grows upon 
another. 

On swelling in the leg in 
kurcca (incurable). 

On the different varieties 
of snake and its charac¬ 
teristics. 

On symptoms and treat¬ 
ment of snake-bite. 

On the defects of horses. 

On the speed of a horse. 

On the signs and symp¬ 
toms of poisoning. 

On signs when pierced 
by a poisoned arrow. 

On chronic diarrhoea. Sprue. 
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39. 


1. 


2 . 


3 . 

4. 


5 . 


7. 


8 . 


IL 


Vandhavidhah 

On the method of securing 
or tying a horse ? 

Visopasama 

On toxicology and treat¬ 
ment of poisons. 

UL- 

-&anra/cm. 

Garbhotpattih 

On the formation of the 
embryo. 

Sarlranicayah 

On the anatomy of the 
different parts of body. 

Kayotpattih 

On the formation of the 
body. Development of 
parts of body in uterus. 

Sirovyuhah 

On the vessels and nerves 
of the horse. 

Desapramanika 

On the habitat of the 

horses. 

Hinani 

Riktamadhyatmyam 
Karyakaryarh (krltyS- 

On horses belonging to 
a bad type. 

krtyam ?) 

On various measures. 

Nipanikam (Nipanakam ?) On the construction of 

stone reservoirs for 
drinking water. 


9. 

Adhikara eikitsa 

10. 

Jadandhavadhirani 

11. 

Rasaskandhah (Rasas- 


kandah) 

12. 

Yavasanam rasah 

13. 

Svayathu h 


On treatment. 

On the dumb, bliud and 
deaf horaes. 

On diseases of shoulder 
joint ? Tetanus ? 

On grasses as food for 
horses. 

On swelling or intume-* 

sconce, 
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15. Mutrakavaranani 

(Mutrakavaro- 
dhani ?) 

16. Lamghanam 

17. Vniihanam 

18. Mudhagarbha cikiteitam 

19. Pranasfcasalyodharanam 

20. Salyodharanam 

21. NS(}lbhagna eikitsS 

(Nadlvrana) ? 

22. Arbuda cikitsitarii 

23. Valardita 

24. Yonidosah 

25 VrsaSukraeikitsitatb 

26. Laksanain prasukanBm 


On two kinds of wounds 
caused by external and 
internal causes. 

On urination and its re¬ 
tention. 

On fasting and other 
methods to make the 
horse light and nimble. 

On the methods of mak¬ 
ing a horse strong. 

On the management of 
difficult labour due to 
malpresentations. 

On the extraction of dead 
or deep-seated salya or 
splinters. 

On the extraction of 
foreign bodies as arrow. 

On the treatment of sinus 
and fistula ? 

On the treatment of tumours. 
On facial paralysis ? 

On treatment of diseases of 
female organs of genera¬ 
tion. 

On treatment of diseases of 
semen of horse. 

On signs of mares, 
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IV. Cikitsita sthdnam 


On Treatment . 


1. Vyanakah 
8. Asvanyoniranakah 
(Niryanka) 

8. Avaluklravantakl 
(Alabuka, Reven- 
taka ?) 


4. Jihvastambhah 


7, 


8 . 


On some nervous disease ? 
On some disease of corner of 
eyes ? 

On treatment of a disease of 
mouth; the horse suffers 
from swollen palate, and 
so cannot eat grass. On the 
influence of Revanta ? 

On treatment of sores on 
- tongue causing its paralysis. 
On a treatment of sores 
within the nostrils, and 
running from the nose. 
Glanders ? 

On treatment of tonsillitis ? 

Ulcer in throat ? 

On treatment of headache. 

11 slokas wanting , then ending : 

Adhmanah ... On treatment of tympanitis 

or flatulence. 

Atisarah ... On treatment of diarrhoea. 


5. Ghrnih 


Saluki (Galasaluki) ? 
SirasSntapah 


V. KiboracikiUa, : Treatment of a colt : 


1. MiSrakam 

2. Grahabhupafy 

3. Jaradhyayah 
(JvradhySya ?) 

4. Paraadhyayah 

5. Krmi kosthe 

4 slokas ending : 

6. Bhagna eikitsa 


... On miscellaneous topics, as 
diseases of ears, etc, 

... On Planets and their influence 
on horses. 

... On the different varieties of 
fever. 

On diseases of skin ; scabies ? 

... On Intestinal worms. 

... On fractures of bones, 
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YI. Uttarottaram : Supplement: 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


6 . 

6 . 


7. 


8 . 


Hayamaro Vastuvidya 
(Hayagaro ?) : 
Revantasya pujanam ... 
Grahanam santikam ... 

^rlyah Sampujanam ... 
Svatlsampata 
Nirajana kriya 


Lohabhiharanam 


Asvanaiii Vicesfcitam ... 


On the construction of stables ? 
Worship of Revanta. 
Expiation for the evil 
influence of nine planets. 
Worship of LaksmI. 

On the influence of Svatl star ? 
On waving lights before an 
image. Sprinkling of water 
for bliss and peace and on the 
expiatory ceremonies for the 
cur e of diseases and safety of 
horses and elephants. 

After Nirajana of horse, the 
same ceremony was per¬ 
formed before the king in 
his arms. 

On measures for horses. 


VII. Siddhistkanam : 

1. Sneha vyapat 

2. Kslra vyapat 

3. Sura vyapat 

4. Dhfinya vyapat 

5. Lavanadi vyapat 


Complications of treatment . 

On diseases caused by the 
use of oleaginous articles 
of diet. 

On diseases caused by the use 
of milk as article of diet. 

On diseases caused by the use 
of wines as articles of diet. 

On diseases caused by the use 
of rice as article of diet. 

On diseases caused by the use 
of salts, etc., as articles of 
diet, 
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Nadi vyapat 


Jsl 

... On dangers from the use of 
tubular instruments for 
enema, etc. 


VIII. Rahasua sthanam : On some mysterious topics . 


1. Rekhaniryanakah 

2. Ayur Jnanam 

3. Ristikadhyaya 

4. Kalparistakam 

5. Upasargari§takam 

6. Naksatrahataristakam 

7. Harltaklnam kalpah .. 

8. Rasona kalpah 

9. Gugguloh kalpah 

10. Sar§apanam kalpah . 

11. LsksSyah kalpah 

12. Tripbalayah kalpah . 

13. Svarjjika kalpah 

14. RasSyanani 


. On lines, their positions and 
import. 

. On the duration of life. 

. On signs of death. Prognosti¬ 
cations. 

. On kalpas or various pres¬ 
criptions of medicines. 

, On complications foreboding 
death. 

On signs of death caused by 
the influence of stars. 

. On the preparations of 
harltakl (myrobolana) or 
Ckebulic myrobolana . 

. . On the preparations of 
Rasona (garlic) or Allium 
sativum . 

.On the preparations of 
Guggulu (Balsamodrendron 
mukul, Hooker). 

. . On the preparations of 
sarsapa (mustard) or Bras - 
sica Campestris , L. 

.. On the preparations of lac. 

.. On the preparations of 
Triphala, 

On the preparations of resin. 

.. On remedies to prolong life. 
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Vajlkaranam 


16. 

17. 


Siksa Asvanam 
Valanam damanakriya 


On remedies [which stimulate 
sexual power. 

On the training of horses. 


a On the management and 


18. Bharadanatfc 


19. 


20 . 


Vividha ranakalpana 
Rathavandah 


nursing of foals. 

On weights to be carried by 
horses. 

On various arrangements of 
cavalry in war. 

On the methods of yolking 
horses to a chariot. 


21 . 


22 . 


Vasasarakriya 
(Vasagara ?) 
Mantrayogah 


On management of stables. 


charms or 


23. 

24. 


Kriyayogab 
Rahasyopanisad 

I have attempted the following 
contents : 


On mantras, 
incantations. 

On remedial measures. 

On the Rahasyopanisad. 

restorations in the 


WotcIs as they oecur iu the MS. Suggested alterations* 


1. Vartatisara 

2. Catardosa 

3. Katukapinchika 

4. Sudabhrain§a 

5. Nipanikam 

6. Mutrakavaranani 

7. Nsdibhagna 

8. Aval uklra van takl 

9. Hayamarovastuvidya 

10. Revam (!) tasya 

] 1. ASvanyoniranaka 
12. JaradhySya 
18. Vasasarakriya 


Vatatisara 
Caturdosa 
Katukapindika 
GudabhramSa 
Nipanakam 
Mutrakavarodhani 
Nadivrana 
Alabuka Revantaka 
II ayagar o vas tu vidy a 
Revantasya 
Asvanyoniryyanaka 
Jvaradhyaya 
Vasagarakriy^ 
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MSS : Tanjore Cat,, LVII, Salihotronmya . This seems 
to be a recent compilation. (12,302) D. ff. 302. Itecent. 
Ends with Ch. xxviii avartyadhyaya of Laksanasthana, Gr. 
1880, Begins :— 

I 

see page 878. 

They ask: Sambhavoh katham a^vanam ? 

It is in the Pauranic form of a dialogue between 
Salihotra and Susruta. The first third is purely mytho¬ 
logical ; then some chapters on age, »3olour, marks, castes, 
horses suitable for king, etc., avarta, which is the last 
(xxviii), but several chapters appear to be wanting. 

Two other books are attributed to ^alihotra: 

11. Aevajyrasaihsa : A short essay on the importance 
of horses said to have been taught by »§alihotra to 
Su§ruta. 

MS.: G. O. M. L. 13317. 

A short essay on the importance of horses said to have 
been taught by Salihotra to SuSruta 

Beginning : 

anfafh? r i 

i n 

ifai wto 3 t 

qs ii 

* 1 * *4* ciFrorrsf qrq^f i 

ustr:) n 

fern i 

to Km' i! 

to froftr ?ar$wre*g*n: i 
TOi* snfe flwWtTOf II 
arcsqftqrt i 
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itRTiifa *nfe ^fit: i 
3F*ml *ufa 3K II 

^ifsi^ cnn# nwre ^lfsisi: i 
«i t qa si ctat?' ms ?ra w t n 

Colophon = 



sfa wtsraiamr. \\ 

Ahvaprasaihsa is, however, a chapter of Gana s Sara- 
samgraha ; see Burnell’s "anjore Cat., LA I, pp- Ti, 74. 
(11,087) Te. 42. (ahvaprawma only). 

111. Asvalalc?anasastrarii with Telugu meaning : 

MS. : G. O. M. L. 13318 : A treatise on the different 
breeds of horses and their characteristics with hints for 
finding out the good specimens among them, the duration 
of their lives, the marks on their bodies, their vital parts, 
etc., and for feeding them, etc. The work is attributed 
to Salihotra. Reference is also made to a big treatise on 
the subject by Simhadatta : 

A Telugu rendering is added. The name of the Telugu 
translator is not given, but he gives introductory and con¬ 
cluding stanzas in Sanskrit. 

Beginning : 

jRRwrsrt 1W i 

grra nw g*im »ro: ii 
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^FS^rwirer II 


fsG^ssrasiTCW uraq^iforen ii 


snfagtaw' ^ $q$5iTTO3ni i 

fiiramOT^ II 
* * * 


^iwwrens’<i ftwto HTfa^ i 

H^BITfVT *1^ @i?^*TOT*Tt ^ faifacT: II 
* * * 

*',4\ 3T5W {JKflT ^H?T I 

clWTSlTBiJIcn sfcf ^TcTT^TVTC^ || 

«ra^ ^nfrrsncn# i 

* * * 

rpsrcNk fafacST *fa?n va[(€T)cf: i 
5!Tm: W5%\wc*m\ tocww: \\ 

* * * 


Colophon : 

sfa qfNrc *irR serais: n 

* * * 

3T?Tft^**mT srorgfWi^ I 

* • * * 

fairwwtffa w i 

l^cmt srcfain **jft ?rai u 

* * * 



V 
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qmfa fq¥i m ^ sift? u 

End : 

^ gr. tftr *%&{ i 

cpjT^qt n«r*n*i: cTflrf^T *m ^<r: h 

* * * 

^T*f w*f*r u 

* * * 

^shtPt g**TTCit fasten: i 

wu*m: uro^nrwifa ^ II 
^TcUfa TlTO^lfa STsUrnfa ^ I 

cnfa ^iwiPi ^ n 

* * * 

Colophon : 

sfii anfaitftt ^r^ftvnnrfr «ninvRts«w: 11 
vsr^iwrersn anfafterfoifacn i 

n€t^t (t^) i 

fafMw lifted *rt. 11 

Analysis : It is complete in eight chapters with the 
following topics : 

1. ASvaparlksa— On the examination of horse. 

2. Varnaparlksa—On the examination of colour of 

horse. 

3. Pundrapuspagandhadivarnanaih.—On the des¬ 

cription of marks, spots and smell of the horse. 
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4. Snbhasubhavavtvicarah—On the good and bad 
whirls of hairs. 

5. Hayavayojnanam—On the knowledge of the age 


iL 


of horse. 

6. Rekhayujhanadivarnauarh —On the duration ol life 
of the horse as indicated by lines, etc. 

7. A§vaposanavidhih —On the nursing and feeding 
of a horse. 


8. Garbhavibhagah—On pregnancy. 

The MSS. 1321, 1322 and 1323, G. O. M. L. XXIII, 
treat of Asvayurveda based mainly on Salihotra’s work. 

Reference to Salihotra.— In the Linga Parana (Chs. vii 
and xxiv), a list of the different Avataras of Siva, the 'V yasas 
(Yogaearyas) and their disciples in the Yataha Kalpa 
ol the (Vaivasvata) seventh Mauvantara is given. In 
it we find the names of Salihotra, Agnive&i, Yuvana§va 
and Saradvasu as the four disciples oi Yogacarya Rksa 
or Raksa and Still was the Avatara of Siva in the 
Naimisa land in the 24th yuga. 1 he occurrence of the 
names of salihotra and Agnivesa as disciples of the same 
teacher undoubtedly points to the remote age in which they 
flourished. In S. R. Bhandarkar's Collection of MSS. 
1899-1925 ( List of MSS. collected for the Govt. MSS, 
Library, published by Oriental Research Institute , 
Poona, 1925, p. 54) we find a. MS. called Salihotra , 
No. 581, described as a Kosagrantha or Dictionary by 
Vikramatmaja. We have no knowledge of Salihotra as 
a writer of dictionary. 

Salihotra is quoted in Tatta < andnka : 

p. 22, where the author says that “ Susruta and 
Salihotra read ‘ Erandamfila’ instead of c Gok§ura } in the 
Da^araula. Caraka however reads Goksura. 

Salihotra i6 quoted in Tikasarvasva a Commentary 
on the celebrated Ndmalihganuhasana of Amarsiriiha by 
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Sarvananda, which was composed between 14«17 and 1431 
A.D. (P. of MS, 26, 187. See Rep. Sans. Tamil. AlSS., 
1893-94, No. 2, p. 31). 

The progress in veterinary medicine achieved by the 
ancient Indians may be compared with the knowledge 
possessed by the cultured European nations about a century 
back. The age of Salihotra is unknown, but as Susruta 
was his disciple or son, he must have flourished about 
1000 B.C., the age of Susruta. I have discussed 

about the probable age of Susruta in my work 

4 Surgical Instruments of the Hindus ,’ Vol. I, p. 1 •, 
and I would take the liberty, to refer my readers to its 
pages. The reference iu the Asva-cikitsa , the treatise of 
Kuntl-suta Nakula, undoubtedly lends support to a very 
early age, the age of the celebrated battle of Kuruksetra. 
Animal hospitals or * Pinjrapoles ’ still exist iu India. 
The early European travellers mention their existence in 
Surat and Broach for the support of old animals and cure 
of their diseases. I have described such institutions in 
Chapter II 4 Hospitals arid Dispensaries 7 of the same book. 
In Europe, on the other hand, we have no trustworthy 
history of the art and science of farriery which can be traced 
to such a remote period of time. In France, veterinary 
schools were established at an earlier period than in any 
other country in Europe. Bourgelat was its first director 
and the principal projector; and he has been justly regarded 
as the founder of the veterinary art based on anatomieo- 
physiological studies. His Anatomy appeared first in 1769. 
Attempts were made at a much earlier period, to diffuse 
a knowledge of veterinary anatomy, principally by Buini, 
an Italian, in 1598. His book was the source of SollyseFs 
celebrated work which was published in 1698. The earliest 
English writer on Farriery is * Mascal who flourished 
in the reign of Edward the Sixth. G-ervase Markham, 
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the most celebrated of ancient farriers, published his 
'Masterpiece 3 in 1666. The work of Snape, Farrier to 
King Charles the Second, based on Solly sel’s book, appeared 
later, and a host of writers, Layard, Bracken, Bartlet, 
Osmar, Clark and Taplin wrote on the subject. In 1792 
the Veterinary College was established with Sainthel as its 
Professor. He was succeeded by Coleman and Morecroft in 
the professorial chair. In 1807, Morecroft came out to 
India to superintend the breeding stud of the East 
India Company. 

Now for the training of students in veterinary science, 
there are colleges, provided and maintained by the Govern¬ 
ment, at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Lahore and 
schools at Insein and Tunggyi in Burma. The scheme for 
establishing a college at Lucknow for the United Provinces 
is now receiving the attention of the Government, The 
Madras Veterinary Department publishes a bi-monthly 
magaziue entitled the Madras Veterinary Journal which 
educates the public in veterinary matters. The Im¬ 
perial Bacteriological Laboratory, Mukteswar, and the 
Research and Experimental Statiou at Badshabhag, U. P., 
are doing useful work for he observation and study of 
diseases and methods of research. 
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PALAKAPYA. 

In the Hasti-Ayurveda, Palakapya is described to be 
the son of Samagayanakhya Muni by a female elephant 
which drank his urine containing his seminal discharges. 
He was invited by King Romapada who wanted to 
subdue elephants for human use. Romapada or Loma- 
pSda was king of Campa, which has been identified by 
Cunningham with Patharghata, some 24 miles distant 
from the modern town of Bhagalpur. Romapada was the 
father-in-law of Rsyasruga Muni and was a contemporary 
of Dasaratha, father of Rama. Fa Hian describes Campa 
to be a large town containing many Buddhist Stupas and 
VihSras. Campa or Malioi, the capital of the country of 
Auga, was called after king Campa, son of Prthu-laksa. 

The author of TrikandascSa identifies Palakapya with 
Dhanvantari, the founder of the Surgical .School in India. 
Su§»’uta is said to have learned major surgery from Dhan¬ 
vantari ; but from other accounts we learn that Susruta 
also learned the veterinary science from Dhanvantari. So 
if we accept them (Palakapya and Dhanvantari) to be 
identical persons, we get a solution of the difficulty. But 
the evidence of their identity is by no means complete, and 
is far from satisfactory. 

PdMajrya's work: 

l. Ha$U-Ayurveda or Palakapya, —It is a voluminous 
work on elephants, describing in detail their diseases and 
treatment, both medical and surgical. 
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MSS : 

Bik. MSS.: 1395. 

Tanjore Cat. MS. : IX., p. 75. 

Editions : 

1. The book lias been edited. and printed at the 
AnandaSram Press, Poona, in the AnandaSram Series. 

Translations : 

1, Hasti-Ayurveda: translated in Bengali. Only 
a few chapters have been translated by Maharaja Soshi- 
kanta Acharya Chaudhury of Mymensing. 

An analysis of the contents of the Palakapya has 
never appeared in the English language. Burnell in his 
Catalogue of the Tanjore MSS. refers to the work as 
Gajayaidga and says: “This name appears to be not 
very certain ; it consists cf dialogues between a king of 
Artga and a muni called Palakapya, who is the offspring 
of a Risk?, and a pious female elephant. There is a great 
deal of mythological matter about the creation, the origin 
of elephants, who were originally winged, and were 
deprived of these appendages by the curse of an angry 
saint, who was pestered by their tumbling down on him 
from the trees round his hermitage, on which they used to 
perch in order to graze on the leaves. The rest refers to 
the points of animals, as usual, very fanciful ; their 
castes and dispositions ; the way of taming them ; their 
diseases and the way of treating and curing them. The 
number of their diseases appears to be put at 106. There 
can be no doubt that this is a very modern compilation, 
even later than the Sarasarngraka (on horses). Some of 
the verses, however, which are found here, occur in 
Caruiigadkara as by Palakapya. See AufrechPs paper 
in the Z. d. D. M. G., Vol. XXVII., pp. 1-120. ” 

No detailed analysis is given in any catalogue, and 
therefore I have attempted it in the following pages; 
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Analysis of Contents of Palakapya. 
I. Maharogastkanam : Major Diseases . 



1. Vananuearitam ... Salutation to Ganesa. To 

subdue the wild elephants, 
King Romapada of Campa 
holds a meeting of the 
sages, Gautama and others. 
They send a messenger to 
Palakapya Muni and the 
elephants. Romapada's 

questions to Palakapya at 
Campa. The wings of 
the elephants were severed 
owing to the curse of 
Dlrghatapa. Origin of 
liasti-Ayurveda by Brahma. 
Birth of Palakapya: his 
mother was a female elephant 
who drank the seminal 
discharge of Samagayanakhya 
Muni. The story of Ruci 
who was cursed by Brahma. 
Matanga Muni’s curse and 
the origin of the science. 
The cause of the appear¬ 
ance of diseases among 
elephants is said to be due to 
the change of environment: 
their freedom in the forest 
and their captivity under 
men. Palakapya promised 
to remain in the court of 
Romapada and the Muni 
was ordered to teach the 
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Sages the science of 
Hasti- Ayurveda. 


2. Annasamaearah .. On the smearing of oil and 

ghee and bathing iu 
water; time and measure 
of feeding elephants with 
rice and treacle; time of 
giving them solid aud 
liquid food and their quan¬ 
tity. 

3. Satmyaviniscayah ... Causes of 15 kinds of death 

of wild elephants, such as 
fall from a mountain, etc. 
Natural food of elephants: 
leaves of trees and grasses. 

4. Sastrasarhgrahah ... The 4 main sections of the 

book : (l) Major Diseases, 
(2) Minor Diseases, (8) Sur¬ 
gery, and (4) the Supplement 
The number of chapters are 
18, 7 i , 3 4 an d 8 6, reapeoti vely. 
The total number of §lokas 
would be about 20,000. 

5. Gajaraksanavinyasah... Eulogy on elephants; their 

qualifications; their use in 
war, “ the ornament of the 
army. ” The 8 characteris¬ 
tics of the owners of ele¬ 
phants. 

0. Sisyopanayanah ... Initiation of the disciples. 

The requisite qualifications 
of a good student; the 
ceremonial rites to be 

Vi 
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observed. Qualifications of a 
good teacher; the relation 
between the teacher and his 
disciples; their mutual res¬ 
ponsibilities. Origin of the 
science from the Atharva - 
veda. The fitness of stu¬ 
dents belonging to the 
Brahman a, Ksatriya aud 
Vaisya castes. The 
teachers are prohibited from 
teaching the atheists the 
science of elephants. 

7. Rogavibhaktih .. Two classes of diseases—in¬ 

herent and accidental. 76 
nervous diseases ; 27 bile 
diseases ; 32 phlegm diseases; 
15 blood diseases; 22 sanni- 
patie diseases; 14 nervous- 
bile uiseases; 16 ner¬ 
vous-phlegm diseases; 7 

nervous-blood diseases; 

names and number of mixed 
diseases ; the total number 
of inherent diseases ; names 
and number of the accident¬ 
al diseases. Classification 
of diseases : curable, incur¬ 
able and curable with diffi¬ 
culty. 

8. Jvarotpattih ...On the origin of fever; its 

signs and symptoms. War 
between the gods and 
demons ; the Devas approach 
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9. Pakalah 

J varahetuniscayah, 


\ 

10. Skandadhyayah 


11. Puranakrsarogak ... 
(Pandurogah) 


12. Anahah 


13. Mureehfth 


Sl 

the higher gods Siva and 
Yisnu who created fevers. 

The demons being oppressed 
with fever prayed Brahma 
to cure them. He then sent 
away fevers to the House of 
Death. 

On the different names of 
Fever in different animals ; 
Pakala is the name of 
the fever of elephants. 

The different classes 
of fever or pakala; their 
origin, signs, symptoms and 
pathology. 

On Tetanus ? Three kinds :— 
Antarayama (Emprostho- 
tonos), Vahirayama (Opis¬ 
thotonos) and Vyaviddhas- 
kanda ; the first variety is 
curable, the latter two in¬ 
curable. . 

Anaemia or chlorosis ? Origin 
and treatment of the varie¬ 
ties of the disease as caused 
by vata, pitta and Slesma. 

On flatulence. The different 
varieties of the disease 
according to different causes: 
excessive eating, rice-eating, 
earth-eating, etc. 

On swooning or fainting. 12 
kinds of the disease: caused 
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by excessive food, eating of 
rice and incompatible food 
stuffs, water, wine, grasses, 
vayu, pitta, slesma, etc. 


14. ^irabhitapah 
Sirorogah 


... On the diseases of the head, 
7 kinds ; caused by vata, 


pitta, slesma and their com¬ 
binations and by worms. 


15. Padarogah ... On diseases of the foot, 30 


kinds; diseases of the foot 
of the wild and domesticated 
elephants, 9 kinds of ac¬ 
cidental diseases. Aetiology, 
pathology and treatment of 
the different varieties. 


16. Astavyapadrogah ... 8 kinds of dangers from oil 


ghee, fat, milk, wine, rice, 
water and irregular admini¬ 
stration of diet; their origin 
aud treatment. 


17. Sophah 


... On anasarca; its 7 kinds; 


their origin and treatment. 


... On the different modes of 


18. Svedah 


sweating. 

... Religious rites to be performed 


£antiraksah 


at the beginning of treatment. 


AksirogSdhyayah ... On the various forms of eye 


diseases; their origin and 
treatment. 


II. Kaudrarogasthanarn : On Minor diseases, 

1, Vamathurogah ... On Vomiting: its two kinds: 


(1) dosaja:~due to defect of 
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2. Atisaracikitsitam 


3. Madanajagdhakah 


4. TrnaSosI 


humours ; (2) agantuka :— 
external or accidental: their 
origin and treatment. 

On the treatment of Diar¬ 
rhoea; its two kinds— 
gastric and iutestinal; their 
prognosis and treatment. 

On swooning caused by the 
use of Madana plant (Randia 
dumetorum. Lamk .). Its 
pathology and treatment. 

On wasting caused by the 
excessive eating of unwhole¬ 
some diet: diseased grass, 
poisonous plants and fruits. 


5. Karmatinltacikitsitam On diseases caused by excess¬ 
ive work, their pathology 
and treatment. 


6. Vi^apariksadhyayah On poisons. Protection of the 

elephants from poisons ad¬ 
ministered by enemies in the 
stables. Signs of the poi¬ 
soner; methods of delecting 
poisons by the cats, crows 
and other birds, water, fire, 
oil and milk. 3 classes of 
poisons ; symptoms and treat¬ 
ment of poisoned elephants. 


7. Duslvisah (incomplete) On poisons which derange the 

system of the elephant; 
their origin and action. 

8. Vi§alaksmanam ... On the signs and symptoms of 

poisoning. The symptoms 
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9. Digdhaviddhah 


10. Sarpadastah 


11. Sphotikadhyay ah 


l m l. Apavadavaddhah 
13. Purvavaddhah 


<SL 

vary according as one or 
more of the ten essential 
structures of the body 
are involved, viz., skin, 
flesh, bones, etc. The ele¬ 
phants suffer from 3 stages 
( Vega ) of the poison, but 
the other animals suffer from 
7 stages; the treatment by 
medicines and mantras or 
charms. 

... On signs and symptoms when 
elephants are pierced by 
poisoned arrows. 

... On snake-bite and its treat¬ 
ment : 3 methods of biting ; 

4 kinds of snakes ; treat¬ 
ment varies accordingly. 

... On boils; their origin, prog¬ 
nosis and treatment; Vasis- 
tha’s curse on the animals; 
origin of the spiders. 

... On the influence of the planets. 

... On elephants which were not 
restrained or trained pro¬ 
perly when young. It is an 
incurable mental disease; 
forest-life in the company of 
the female elephants,— its 
charms and beauties. 

...On erysipelas: its 5 kinds; 
their pathology and treat¬ 
ment. 


14. Vi sarpadhy ay a h 
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... On nervous and anxious heart 
caused by fear. 


16. 

Valaksanlrogah 

, 2 varieties; Dcsaja and 

Agantuka. 

17. 

Meijraksani 

2 varieties; external and inter¬ 



nal ; their treatment. 


Hastagrahanarogah 

Its prognosis and treatment. 

18. 

Hastonmathitah 

On elephants agitated by 


mental disorder; its origin 
and treatment. Prediction 
of the time of death from 
the study of its pathology. 

19. Udavartah ... On the stoppage of urination, 

defaeeation and flatus; its 
origin and treatment. 

*20. Utkarnakarogah ... On Farcy. Its 3 kinds due to 3 

humours,and their treatment. 

... On unnatural movements due 
to the derangement of vata. 

. .. On wryneck ; accidental pain 
in the shoulder and neck. 

... On weakness due to undue sti¬ 
mulation of the animal duriug 
rut or by intoxication, 

... On the thinning of elephants 
and its treatment. 

... On loss of strength; on weak¬ 
ness of elephants. 

2d. Slesirmbhisanna ... On the phlegmatic appearance 

of elephants due to a diet 
which causes an increase of 
phlegm. 


21. Vatagati 

22. Manyagrahah 

23. Madakslna 

24. Krsadhyayah 

25. Valakslnah 
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dhanah 

Vanasatmyanulomika 
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On the purification of 
mouth of elephants by the 
natural food of the forest. 


28. Talakaslrogah ... On the wounds of the plantar 

surfaces of the feet of 
elephants. 

29. „ cikitsitam ... On the treatment of plantar 

wounds. 

30. Galagrahah ... On inflammation and pain in 

the throat. 


31. 


32. 


33. 

34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


Trs^arditah ... On the signs of a thirsty 

elephant, 

Siddharthakarogah On the prickly tongue of 
elephants. 

Bhutagrahah ... On the signs and symptoms of 
possession by supernatural 
beings such as Kamakhya, 
etc., and their treatment. 


Unmadah 


Vatakuudalikah 

Bh&roumathitah 

Luptacikiteitam 


... On Insanity; its origin and 
treatment. 

... On Hysteria or Epilepsy. 
Adoration of 9 planets to 
rectify their evil influences. 

... Acute rheumatism ?—Its ori¬ 
gin and treatment. 

... On the excitement of elephants 
due to heavy weight. 

... On the wasting of muscles; 
its origin and treatment. 


38. Patrakrmih ... On the signs, symptoms, patho¬ 

logy and treatment of the 
disease caused by eating 
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worms which live on the 
leaves of trees. 


‘39. 

40. 

41. 


42. 

43. 


44. 


45. 

46. 

47. 


48. 


49. 


Urahksatah -\ On chronic inflammation of 
Urastambhah > the lungs. Its origin and 

) treatment. 

Sonitaudah ... Ori inflammation of the scro¬ 

tum ; Haematocele ? Its 
origin and treatment. 

YavagandaSirah .. A variety of disease of foot; 

severe inflammation of foot 
and nails, 

Carmakllah ... On warts; their causation and 

treatment. 

Vrddhacikitsitam ... On the treatment of old age. 

Avasanua ... On tired elephants; on lassi¬ 

tude. 


Jafcharakah 


Valacikitsah 

Ratriksiptah 


Mutrasangaj} 


SutikSh 


... On diseases of the digestive 
tract; dyspepsia? Its origin 
ana treatment. 

... On the care and treatment of 
the young elephants. 

... On insanity during the night 9 
Its cause and treatment. 
Inf] uence of Raksograha and 
its remedy. 

... On retention of urine; dysuria, 
strangury; bloody urine; its 
treatment; incurability of 
rupture of the urinary 
bladder. 

... On puerperal fever; its patho¬ 
logy and treatment. 
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On the diseases of the teeth. 
4 different classes; the number 
and treatment of the diseases. 


51. Cetovhramsah ... On mental derangement caused 

by fear; shyness ; oppression 
with fear. 

52. $uladhyayah ... On colic pain ; its 2 varieties ; its 

primary origin from Siva’s 
anger towards Mad ana. 

58. Saradih ... On the 4 types of the &arada 

disease; its main cause :—want 
of exercise; its prominent symp¬ 
tom difficulty in drinking 
fluids. 

54. Madhumaksika- On the bites of the honey-bee 

dasfcah and their treatment. 

55 . Cchavidosah ... On the 11 kinds of defects of the 

body of elephants, such as ring¬ 
worm, vitiligo, psoriasis ? etc.; 
their origin and treatment. 

56 Mrttikah ... On soils and on the habit of earth¬ 
eating; the diseases caused 
thereby with their treatment. 

57. Grahanlcikitsi- On the treatment of the 3 kinds 

tam of chronic diarrhma ; Sprue. 

58. Amadhyayah ... On the treatment of dysentery ; 

its causation and pathology. 

59 . Krmikosthlh .. On the intestiual worms; their 

origin and treatment. 

60 Ksayadhyayah ... On the 4 kinds of weakness, 10 kinds 
of wasting; pathology and treat¬ 
ment of phthisis pulmonalis. 
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On the discharge of mada of ele¬ 
phants ; mada is the juice which 
• flows from the temples of an 
elephant in rut. 14 causes and 
5 kinds of the disease, 



62. Karnavalakrmih... On the worms which frequent the 

hairs and the ears, their cause 
and treatment. 

63. Karnarogah ... On the diseases of the ears; their 

cause and treatment. 

64. AbhaktacchandTh On anorexia and loss of appetite 

and its treatment. 


65. Bhaktagrasopa- On the digestive Are; its seat and 

ruddhah. functions. 

66 . Dronika^ophah ... On the 5 kinds of inflammation in 

the chest and abdomen. 

67. Atiyatah ... On animals which have been un¬ 

reasonably w r orked out; an ani¬ 
mal whose strength is spent 
up. 

68. Gulnaah ... On tumours; its 5 kinds and their 

treatment. 

69. Hrdrogacikitsi- On the diseases of the heart; 

tam. their 3 kinds and treatment. 

70. Gatrarogah ... On the diseases of the skin ; their 

4 classes and treatment. 

71. Agantukagatra- On skin diseases caused by ex- 

rogah. ternal causes, or accidental skin 

diseases. 

/2. Gatrarogah ... On the \l kinds of skin diseases 

and their treatment. 
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III, Salmas than am : Surgery . 



1. Dvivranlyah ... On two kinds of wounds caused by 

externa] and internal causes. 
The subject is dealt with in detail 
and the author describes it under 
the following heads : signs and 
symptoms of 3 kinds of Yoni 
(cause), 8 kinds of Adhisthana 
(seat), 2 kinds of Srava 
(discharge), pure and impure-; 
24 varieties of W ounds according 
to Yastu (substance), 3 kinds 
of Atmanah (nature), curability 
or incurability, 2 kinds of Salya 
(splinters), 5 kinds of Upakrama 
(treatment), 6 kinds of Dosa 
(defects), and medicines for oint¬ 
ments, steam, granulation, etc.f 

2 . S&dyaksata- Symptoms of fresh wounds in- 

laksanath dieted by lions, tigers, etc. 

3. Sadyaksata- On the treatment of fresh wounds; 

eikitsitam. signs indicating death; prognosis 

from the meseenger; auspicious 
time for the attendance of the 
Vaidyas; action of digestive 
fire. 

4. Sacjatyayopacarah On the 6 kinds of surgical proce¬ 

dures. 

5. Vranopakrama- On the origin and symptoms of 

laksanah. ulcers; 21 kinds of ulcers ; 

suppurating and non-suppurat¬ 
ing ulcers. 44 methods of treat¬ 
ment. 
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6 . Dvadasopakramah 



On 5 elements. 7 dhatus, 4 kinds 
of animals, 5 pranas, 4 minds. 
On the functions of the body 
and digestion of food; treat¬ 
ment of animals. 


7. Garbhasambhavah On pregnancy; on the formation 
of the foetus: its growth by 
months; the structures derived 
from the father and the mother. 


8 . Garbhavakrantih On the pregnant woman ; men¬ 

struation ; signs of pregnancy; 
formation of the foetus; its 
development; the sex of the 
foetus; white and black spots 
on the skin ; the 3 types of 
elephants. 

9. »§arlravicayah ... On Anatomy: the number and 

descriptions of teeth, nails, vital 
• parts, vessels, nerves, bones, 
ligaments and joints; the seat 
of the 3 humours. 


10. Sastragnipranidhih On the sharp instruments and 

actual cautery; their uses; the 
modes of their application. 

11. Yantrabidhih ... On the blunt instruments; their 

uses; their manufacture; the 
trees and pillars to be used with 
them ; prayer to gods. 

12. Salyopaharanah On the extraction of foreign 

bodies, splinters, arrows, etc. 
Teachers of medicine from 
Brahma downwards; symptoms 
of injuries caused by Galyas 
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which pierce the external and 
internal structures respectively; 
extraction of arrows from special 
regions ; incurability of wounds 
on the vital parts. 


13. 

Vidradhirogah 

On abscess; its 4 kinds; their 
origin and treatment. 

14. 

Vranaeikitsitam 

On the treatment of ulcer; its 
two kinds and prognosis. 

15. 

Naulvranaclkit- 

On the fistula and sinus; their 


sitam. 

origin, prognosis and treat¬ 
ment by knife, cautery and 
caustics. 


16. Siravyuhavyadhah On vessels and venesection; 700 

vessels; their location ; vessels 
conveying 7 dhatus and 3 
humours; venesection in special 
cases and their treatment. 

17. Dantanadicikit- On the treatment of sinus caused 

si tarn. by disease of the tooth. 

18. Adhikadanta- On the treatment of extra tooth; 

cikitsitam. the normal number of teeth is 

16; 2 extra teeth are found 
sometimes. 

19. Siracchedah ... On venesection; 107 vital parts; 

their descriptions ; the number 
of vital parts, which, when in¬ 
jured, cause immediate death 
and death after some time res¬ 
pectively. 

20. Marmapramanah On the vital parts; their descrip¬ 

tion ; 107 in number. 
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21 . Erandakah 


2 2. Marmasthana- 

viddhah. 


23. 


24. 


a 

Dosavicayah 



On the bite o£ dogs; 4 races of 
dogs; the cause of their poison¬ 
ous nature; the 8 stages of 
action of the poison and their 
treatment. 

Description of wounds of vital 
parts in detail and their treat¬ 
ment. 

The same subject continued. 

On defects. On the origin of 
pakala or fever in young ele¬ 
phants ; description of the 
seats of the humours. 


25. 


26. 


27. 

28 . 


29. 


80 . 


Agnidagdhaeikit- 

sitam. 

Lu tad hay ah 


Visakltaeikitsau 


Vyaladastah 


On the treatment of burns by 
meaus of fomentation, un¬ 
guents, etc. 

... On the spiders ; their classi¬ 
fication ;—21 kinds, names, 
their poison and treatment. 

... On the treatment of bites of 
poisonous insects; their 
names, number, etc. 

... On snake-bite ; classes of 
snakes, their bites, pathology 
and treatment; symptoms 
in an incurable case. 


PradesajnSnam ... On the different members of 
the elephant’s body; their 
number is 15 ; names, parts, 
etc. 

Sastravidhih ... On the method of using 10 
different kinds of sharp 
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instruments, knife, bistouri, 
etc.; extraction of arrows. 


31. Ksaradhyayah ... On the preparation and use of 

caustics or potential cautery. 

32. Bhagnacikitsitam ... On fractures and their treat¬ 

ment ; their causes, classes, 
descriptions, prognosis and 
treatment. 

33. Mmjbagarbhapanay- On difficult labour and its 

an am. treatment; signs of a dead 

foetus, methods of its ex¬ 
traction by excision of 
obstructing parts, etc., 
favourable and unfavourable 
cases and their treatment. 


34*. Dantoddharanam ... On the extraction of tooth of 

elephants; the rite to be 
observed; the difference in 
structure of the different 
teeth. 


IV. Uttarastkanam : the Supplement. 

1. Snehapanah ... On drinking of oleaginous 

medicines; 2 kinds of fat, 
animal and vegetable, and 
their differences; ghee and 
oil, time of their adminis¬ 
tration, their measure and 
dosage. 

A Snehapanvidhikatha- On the modes of drinking the 
nam. oils and fats in detail, the 

proper and improper times 
of their administration ; the 
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good and bad results of their 
daily use. 

Annapanavidhikatha- On the methods of taking 
naii). food and drink. 3 kinds of 

animals,—good, intermediate, 
and bad; the difference of 
ages; 4 kinds of food¬ 

stuffs ; (1). to be chewed, (2). 
to be swallowed, (3). to be 
drunk and (4). to be sucked ; 
3 divisions of the food to be 
sucked up; measure of rice 
and treacle as food ; defects 
and merits of wine as a 
drink; milk and dadhi as 
articles of food; sali rice, 
barley, pulses and wheat as 
articles of diet; on washing 
of the body, cleaning of the 
head and washing of the 
teeth and eyes. 

Snehavidhikathanam On snehas; their 9 kinds; 

Gargya’s opinion ; time for 
drinking oils ; on fat and 
marrow; influence of seasons; 
on the administration of 
fresh oleaginous medicines: 
enemas and their use; oils 
and their use. 

VastidSnakathanaifa On the administration of 9 

kinds of enemas. 

^alSvidhanarh ... On stables; their size, con¬ 
struction, soil, planetary 



ing to season ; on the 
mixture of guggulu with oil. 

21. Kslradanavidhih ... On the use of condensed milk; 

quality of the milk of cows 
and buffaloes. 

22. Gajasambhavah ... On the origin of elephants; 

war between Devas and 
Danavas; Siva’s boon to the 
son of Havana ; on the 
mounting of an elephant. 

23. Kimarthakinamadhy- On the reasons of giving oil, 

ayah. ghee, etc., in detail. 

24. Paricarakahetujna- On servants to look after the 

narh. elephants ; how to know if 

the elephant has been suffi¬ 
ciently oiled, medicated and 
sweated. 

25. Trividhih ... On the 3 kinds of means ; (1) 

two kinds of grasses as food ; 

(2) three kinds of eating; 

(3) three kinds of country. 

26. PathyapathyavicSrah On good and bad food accord¬ 

ing to the three humours; 
duration of life of the three 
types of elephants. 

27. Karlsamutradhyayah On the urine and fceces of 

animals, as cow, buffalo, 
elephant, etc. 

28. LaSunakalpah ... On the origin of Laguna 

(garlic, Allium sativum, 
Linn.) ; on sweet and bitter 
tastes of the various parts 
of the plant, viz,, root, 
seeds, etc, 
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29. Lavanayogah 

30. Pamsudanam 

31. Madavastha 

32. Nagatantukagi 

33. Jalahastilaksanaib ... 

34. Jalaukadhyaya^ 

35. Upasarganirupanam 

36. Gajasantih 



On the use of salts with 
medicines, such as, pippall 
{Piper longum , Linn.) and 
sriigavera {Zingiber officinale. 
Rose). 

On the use of ashes for ele¬ 
phants; 4 kinds of ele¬ 
phants. 

On elephants in rut and 
excitement; 7 stages due to 
7 dbatus. 

On the two kinds of graha:-- 
nagagraha and tantuka- 
graha; their origin and 
treatment. 

On water elephants ; gifts of 
food on auspicious days. 

On the leeches, 12 varieties of 
leeches; 2 classes :—poisonous 
and non-poisonous; their 
origin and characteristics. 

On some complications. The 
Bhutas frequent the stables 
as diseases; on fever or 
pah ala ; fear of the elephant; 
worship of £iva and Vi$nu 
to cure fever. 

On expiatory ceremonies. 
NirSjauavidhi, or sprinkling 
of water for bliss and peace. 
On auspicious moments for 
the rite. Worship of Vi§nu 
for protection of elephants. 
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7. Nasyadanavidhika- 

thanarn. 

8. Yavasadhyayah 


9. Aristajnanakafchanam 

10. Dantakalpanadyhayah 


11. Rasavlryavipakadhy- 
ayah. 

(Incomplete,) 

\2. Iksudanavidhikatha- 
nam. 

13. Nasyakarraavidhih... 


<SL 

influence, seasons, fitness for 
the 3 kinds of elephants, 
ceremonial rites to be 
observed, etc. 

On snuffs; their use and 
abuse ; consequences of its 
use in sufficient, insufficient 
and excessive doses. 

On the use of grass as food; 
use of green and dry grass 
according to the season and 
month. 

On prognostications; signs of 
death; symptoms which 
predict unfavourable results. 

On the modes of artificial 
preparations of the elephant’s 
teeth to fit then) for use in 
war, fight with animals, 
for self-protection and 
beauty, etc.; the teeth fit for 
such operations are modelled 
by the artists; different 
classes of the teeth, their 
measure, etc. 

On the derangements of the 
rasas of the body,—the chyle, 
semen, etc., and their 
defects. 

On the mode of feeding ele¬ 
phants with sugar-cane. 

On the modes of giving snuffs 
to elephants in detail. 



14. A^jjvuavidhih 


PALA.KLA.PYA 

... Oq the various methods of 
using collyrium to elephant’s 
pyes; Vijaya gutika its 
preparation and uses; diffe¬ 
rent kinds of collyrium and 
prescriptions for eye diseases. 



15. Etucaryadhyayah ... On the nursing of elephants 

during the six seasons ; their 
food and drink in different 
seasons; on baths and 
fomentation, etc. 


16. Ksryakaryavidhih ... On the reason why the drink. 

ing of water during a meal 
is not recommended. 


17. ApSnagunadbikara ... On the use of salts for diges- 

tion of food-stuffs and the 
use of condensed milk for 
increase of muscles. 


1$: 3ouvIrakapanavidhih • On the use of sour gruel as a 
S •' drink. 

19. Surapratipanavidhih On the good and bad effects 

of wine for drinking by the 
three classes of elephants; on 
some counter-drink after the 
drink of wine; on the 
mixture of salt and treacle 
with wines; on the good 
effects of wine when churned 
with five kinds of salts, 
lac, etc. 

20. Ougguluvidhih ... On the method of administer¬ 

ing guggulu {Balsamodcu 
dron> muknl Hooker) accord- 
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In the introductory chapter the names of the sages 
who Were invited by Romapada in an assembly to learn 
the science of treatment of elephant are given as 
follows 


Gautama. 

Matanga. 

Agnivesa. 

Urmimah. 

Prince Vaskali. 

Saras vata. 

Kasyapa. 

Cyavana. 

Mrgasarmana. 

Pulasfcya. 

Bkaradvaja. 

Pulaha. 

Souvala. 

Kvatu. 

Kankayana. 

Visvatnitra. 

Gargya. 

Vasistha. 

fi aivya. 

Yamadagni. 

Vrhaspati. 

Bhargava. 

Arimeda. 

A gasfcya. 

Mandavya. 

Trisanku. 

Kumuda. 

Marlei. 

Yajnavalkya. 

Atri. 

Hiranya. 

Suparvana. 

Bhrgu. 

Dlrgha. 

Angirasa. 

Parikara. 

Parasara. 

Kapya. 

Acuda. 

Narada. 
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Havana, the son of Visrava, a Brahmana, by his 
wife Nikasa, daughter of Baksasa Sumali, and the 
grandson of Rsi Pulastya, expelled his half-brother 
Kuvera and became King of Ceylon. By his penance 
he received the boon from Brahma, by which he became 
invulnerable against gods and demons. 

In the Ramayana he is described as a supernatural 
being with ten mouths ( Basdnana , Daaasya ), ten necks 
(Da'sakantka and Panktigriva ), twenty hands :— 
epithets derived from his prowess in wars and conquests. 
He was defeated by Vail and Mandhata and once he 
was taken prisoner by Kartavlrya. Even the natural 
forces, sun, moon, lightning, oceans and winds obeyed him 
through terror. He carried off Slta Debl, wife of Hama 
from Dandakaranya, in retaliation of his wars against the 
Kilksasas. Hama with the help of Sugrlva and HanumSna 
built Hama's bridge and after many battles, defeated 
and killed Havana and rescued Slta Debl. His chief 
wife was Mandodarl, daughter of Maya Danava. His 
sons were Meghanada or Indrajit, Ravaui, Aksa, 
Trislra, Devantaka, Narantaka and Atikaya. Kumbhakarna 
and Bibhisana were his brothers and Surpanakha his 6ister. 
He was cursed by Vedavatl who burnt herself tu death 
to avoid his immoral proposal. He tried to oppress 
Apsara Rambha for which he was cursed by Nala Kuvera 
to meet with death if he would try to insult any other lady 
against her will. So Sits Devi was saved from dishonour. 

Rgtfana, the famous king of Ceylon, whose wars 
with Hama are celebrated in the Rdmayana of Valmlki 
is said to have written works on medicine. 
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His works : 

1. Kumara Tantra : He is said to have 
medical treatise on the diseases of children. 


<SL 

written a 


Ravana’s Kumara Tantra is quoted by many medical 
authors :— 

1. va sujw ^ ^ fF i 

Cakradatta, p. 338. 

’TTTO'UW TO*. I 

Tattva Chandrika, p. 338. 

2. It is quoted in Trimalla's Yog alar aibgini , MSS. :— 
I. O. 2705, 2706. 

3. In the Fangase?ia f a Kumar at antra is ascribed to 
Parvatl in one place, while in another, we have reference to 
a Kumar at antra attributed to the son of Ravana. The 
section, in which these quotations and references occur, 
seems to be an extract from the Kaumara Tantra , if not 
the Kumara Tantra itself. MSS. :—I. O. 2698-2700. 


4. The Kumara Tantra is perhaps given entire in 
Vindyaraja’s Sukhobodha . MSS. :—I. O. 2679. fol. 
242-245a. 

5. In the Yogasartigraha by Jagannatha, “ we 
notice that the particular method of healing children’s 
maladies by the recitation of magic spells, referred to 
in other works as “ Ravauakrtam KuraSratantram u is here 
mentioned (fol. 124£) under the title of “ Ravanakrtir 
Vulatantram.” MSS. :—I. O. 2682. 

6. It is also mentioned by Gayadasa in the Ndya 
Candrikd . 

See Cambridge University Library MSS. :—2491. 

7. In the FdlacikiUd G.O.M.L. (Madras), MS. No. 
13175, the treatment of children is described according to 

R&vana. ! 



HAVANA 
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I. Arka Prakaba :—It is also called Arka Cikitsd ,— 
a book written by a physician named Havana. He ex¬ 
pounds a nesv system of treatment by means of tinctures 
and extracts. 


Begins :— 

Ends :— 

But in the end of the printed Bengali edition where 
the translator has added a supplement containing other 
prescriptions from various books, we find. 

§>*!iqr ^fesiwr TOJUt ^ i 

The book is also called Rajmdrtanda in MS. L. xi, p. 96. 
There, it is said that “ Ravana, king of Lanka, recounted 
it for the edification of his wife Maiidodari, Soon after her 
confinement.” It begins and ends differently as follows :— 

Beginning :— 

qnsiqnsnq w 11 

jqwt • 

T JES f*n^r II 

End :— 

qq$3&T g «q^qvf^ * qajrn; i 

qqt || 

Colophon :— 
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The book treats of opium, and so cannot be very old. 
Mercury with Samkhadravaka is prescribed as the remedy 
for Phiranga-roga ; the term Yasada is used to indicate 
zinc. A tinned copper-vessel is recommended for the 
operation of distillation. The title of the book is the 
Sanscritised form of the Persian Arrak (essence). So the 
probable age of the book is 16th century. 


MSS : L. ii. 27, xi, p. 96. 
Ul. 1614. 

Weber., p. 291. 

E. 409. 


Editions :— 

1,* Arl<u PraJcdsa by Ravana with a Bengali translation 
by Kaviraja Sures Chandra Gupta Sastrl B. S. 1300, 
Calcutta. 

III. JSadi Parlksd : Ravana is said to have written a 
treatise on Pulse. The book has been edited by Vinayaka 
Padmakara Jo§! and published by Jadavji Iricumji Acarya 
in the JLyutvediyci Gt atithaniuld in 1912, The editor 
quotes a couplet from Janardana, the author of Sadvaidya 
Kanstubhn to show that Ravana was an authority on pulse : 

*n^T: 5*’. i 

RSvana refers to authorities on the subject (tpfaw: 
^gvnftpu) and especially to Nandi (Miwi 
At the end of the book, the author, curiously enough, 
refers to the name of Rama, his mortal foe, as the best 
medicine for patients in a moribund condition. 

IV. Vd&saiantram : This medical work in ten 
chapters is also attributed to Ravana. 




CHAPTER XII 




ATRI. 

/ 

Atri is one of the seven sages (Saptarsi), the mind-born 
sons of Brahma (manasputra). Dowson, in bis Dictionary 
of Hindu Mythology , p. 32, describes his life thus : 

“ Atri. ‘ An eater/ A Rishi, and author of many Vedic 
hymns. 'A Maharshi or great saint, who in the \edas 
occurs especially in hymns composed for the praise of 
Agni, Indra, the Aswins, and the Viswa-devas. In the 
epio period, he is considered as one of the ten Prajapatis 
or lords of creation engendered by Manu for the purpose' 
of creating the universe; at a later period he appears as 
a mind-born son of BrahmS, and as one of the seven 
Righis who preside over the reign of Swayambhuva, the 
first Manu, or according to others, of Swarochisha, tho 
second, or of Yaivaawata, the seventh. He married 
Anasuya, daughter of Haksha, and their son was Durvasas. 

Golds! ticker. In the RamSyana an account is given 
of the visit paid by Rama and Slt$ to Atri and Artaeuya 
in their hermitage south of Chitrakuja. In the Puranas 
he was also father of Soma, the moon, and the ascetic 
Dattatreya by his wife AnasuyS. As a Rishi he is one 
of the stars of the Great Bear.” 

His works : 

1. Atri Samhita ; A treatise on medicine ascribed to 
R§i Atri is well-known in the Punjab and is said to 
be as old as the Gar aka SamhilcL 

2. Atri Samlhta : Atri is also a famous auihoa of 
law book, Atri Samhita. 
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Ch. 10 on sour gruel. 



Ghs. 11 and 12 on infusions prepared from rice, barley, 
and other grains. 


Ch. 13 on oils prepared from tila, flax, the castor-oil 
plant, and others. ♦ 

Chs. 14, 15 and 16, also treat on the medical properties 
of rice, and various kinds of grain. 


Ch, 17 discusses 4 kinds of pot-herbs, according to 
their leaves, flowers, fruits, and bulbous roots. 

Ch. 18 is on sweet fruits,—as mangoes, rose-apples, 
pomegranates, myrobalans, citrons, grapes, and the fruits 
of carissa-coriander, and of the Mimusops Elengi. 

Ch. 19 treats on 4 kinds of'spirituous liquor as made 
from molasses, honey, meal and nogwced. 

Ch. 20 describes animals, as hoofed or horned beasts 
of prey, birds, fishes, snakes living in the water or 
in arid tracts. Many species are given under each 
division, and the medical properties of their flesh are 
described. 


Ch. 21 gives dietetical rules and prescriptions, and 
discusses the properties of food prepared from various 
combinations of the materials previously described. 

The second main division of Atreya’s work, called 
Arishtaka consists of 8 Chapters. 

Chapter 1 treats on the moral causes of disease. All 
diseases are said to spring from men's actions. All 
resemble hell, the curable as well as the incurable. And 
to some crimes fantastic punishments are assigned; 
as, if a man kills a Br&hman, he will be afflicted with 
jaundice; one who kills a king, with consumption. 

Chapter i is on dreams, 
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The subject of the 6 remaining chapters appears 
to be lucky and unlucky symptoms and forebodings. 

The third division of this work is called Chikitsa, which 
means, we observed, medical treatment. This portion 
treats of diseases in detail. It appears to display much 
accurate observation, which can only be glanced at in 
these pages. Intermittent fevers are distinguished as of 
4 kinds, returning at an interval of 1 day, 3 days, 4 days, 
or at some longer interval. 

Much is said of diarrhoea, dysentery and allied 
diseases. Indigestion is described as flatuleucy, caused 
apparently by over-eating; and accompanied by sleep¬ 
lessness, pains in the limbs, burning of the throat, etc. The 
Sfcb chapter is devoted to the sound and unsouud con¬ 
dition of the digestive fire (Agni) of the stomach. The 
10th treats of sharp pains, especially in the stomach, 
produced by excessive fatigue, night-walking, sorrow, 
cold food, etc. 

The remaining chapters continue the subject of 
diseases, touching also on consumption and various kinds 
of haemorrhage. 

The last division treats of antidotes. ,, 


Mrs. Manning : Ancient and Medieval 
India , Vol. 7, pp. 340-42. 


Books :— 

1 Atreya Samhtia : In the Jlanla Samkita > Atreya 
is said to have written five treatises on medicine, for 
an account of which see Pseudo-Harlta. A very old 
copy of the Atreya Samldta is mentioned in Dr. 
Bhandarkar’s Second Report for the Search of Sanskrit Mss .— 
p. 46. There is another Ms. noted in D. 2638 which 
resembles Ul, 1618. 
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Atreya or the son of the sage Atri, is also called 
Punarvasu. We find three Atreyas mentioned in the Caraka 
Samhita —Atreya Punarvasu, Krsna Atreya and Bhiksu 
Atreya. Punarvasu Atreya is the speaker in the Agnivesa 
Tantra which was edited by Caraka. 

Atreya learned the science of medicine from Indra. 
He composed several works bearing his name, among which 
is the book called Atreya Samhita, in five parts, containing 
46,500 verses in all. He is one of the oldest authorities 
on Hindu medicine, and several later writers have based 
their works on his treatise. His six disciples were AgniveSa, 
Bhela, Jatukarna, ParaSara, K^arapani and Harlta, all 
of whom distinguished themselves as authors of 
medical works. The Agniveaa Tantra as redacted by 
Caraka and Dr<Jhavala is the well-known Caraka Samhita. 
The Bhela Samhita is mentioned in the Tanjore Cataloguej 
it has been published by the University of Calcutta. 
The Harlta Samhita has also been printed. The works 
of Jatukarna, ParaSara and Ksarapani are not available 
now. 

Analysis of Atreya Samhita : 

" Chapters 1 to 3 may be considered as a general intro¬ 
duction. Ch. 1 relates the meeting of Atreya with some of 
his pupils on the northern face of the Himalaya. Ilarita, one 
of these pupils, asks questions on the origin and treatment 
of disease. Atreya explains that the Ayurveda, meaning 
medical science, could not be fully communicated within 
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the limits of human life, and that his pupils must therefore 
content themselves with a brief account of the smallest of 
his own compositions, which is composed within 1,500 
slokas (or verses). 


Chapter 2 shows the general division of his work into 
6 books, and gives their names. In conclusion, it states 
the 8 constituent parts of the Ayur-Veda. 

Chapter 3 classifies diseases,as: 1st,curable; 2nd, incur¬ 
able ; 3rd, curable by charms; 4th, scarcely possible to cure. 
This chapter also distinguishes the patients to whom physi¬ 
cians must attend, and on what terms, and signifies to 
what persons they must refuse assistance. 

Ch. 4 treats on the physical influence of soil and season; 
on age and temper, and on the influence of the winds. 

Ch. 5 enumerates the 6 tastes: as sweet, astringent, 
bitter, sour, salt, and pungent ; and enumerates the influence 
of each on the human body. 

Ch, 6 treats of the medical qualities of different kinds 
of water : as the water of* the Ganges, which comes from 
heaven; water which comes from the sea ; water w|iieh 
comes from clouds in general; and water which comes 
from thunder-clouds, snow, or ice. 

This chapter concludes with prescriptions for the use of 
hot water or cold water in specified diseases. 

Ch. 7 discusses the physical and medical properties of 
milks,—distinguishing the milk of kine, goats, ewes, buffaloes, 
camels, women. It states the cases in which the drink¬ 
ing of milk, of either kind, is beneficent; and concludes by 
discoursing on the medical properties of butter-milk. 

Oh. 8 continues this subject. 

Ch. 9 treats on the medicinal qualities of sugar-cane, 
and of preparations from it. 
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Reference :—Muni 
Vol. I, pages 168. 
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Atreya is quoted in Gada Nigraha 


fsroR^qi ^*n: a a 

u ^ a 
qn2 qqt*rqq i 
g gfwsq a *« a 



Forniulce : 

Author 

Books 

Page 

1. 

The Agni-clarified Butter 

Atreya 

Bower Ms. 

187. 

2. 

Rajavallabha Taila Ghrtarh 

it 

V.M. 

479. 

8. 

Ardhamatrika \asti 

V 

a 

575. 

4. 

ViiL§ati Sarasava 

ft 

G.N.,I. 

167. 

5. 

Dadhika Ghrta 

i) 

a 

197, 


f 



207. 

6. 

Mahamayura Ghrta J 

>9 

if 

c.s. 

570. 

7. 

Vrhat Guducl Taila 

If 

A.It. 

259. 


1. Agni-clarified Butter. 
^ftngWH 

* * # qHTWl ^ I 

fq<q<#tare qm ** a 

* * * * 

f * awn q«N?wnn a w 

Cqqpq qsiITO <TCTC aiwl^qf ( « =q l 

* * * *Pw) a n 

*?ftrcr §q g^n *n*ff*i i 
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* * * n .1. 

tflsftfwrog g m rawtfWl n He u 

$(2313? ^) * * * n \° u 

* * ^ni t ^ ^ i 

sn*TOW *lf*faww5* *M HI II 
*3 ^ * * * * i 

^TWTiq ^WTWJT^ II HH II 

g qras^t froS* ♦ * i 

* * * TO aiiRf^T $for»nq II HH II 

* * * * ♦ * ti h» II 

ftp"l‘ tpffa wtf' fare^i 

^iT^ * * II H* H 

* * I 

<tt5fayd ^TWT *n^faft<3 S^fa II H II 




The Agni-elarified Butter of Atreya. 

(25-36a), Take four pala each of—Pftthft [Stephanos 
hernandifolia), Tejdvati [Piper Chaba) and roots of long 

pepper, (26).of coral. M&lafci (Jasminium grandi - 

florum) and oleander, (27) and add seven pala of cinnamon- 
bark, Pal&sa [Butea frondosa ), S&kdtaka (Trophis aspera). 

.(28) Now boil the ivhole thoroughly with the addition 

of some plumbago-root, and take it off the fire when it is 
reduced to one-fourth of its original quantity , (29) Now 

throw in .of Ativishd [Aconitum heterophyllum ), and an 

equal quantity of Katuk&rdhini (Picrorrhizd Kurroa) ) (60) 
also one ku<Java each of long pepper and baberang, and 
of Kutaja [Holarrhena antidysenterica) .(31) and add 
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two pala each of...and...also of the carbonates of potash 
and soda. (32) With the ivhole of this...and with various 
kinds of alkaline ashes and salts, the physician should 
boil one adhaka of clarified butter. (33) At the time of 
digesting, one karsha of thin preparation may be taken to 
relieve constipation and all...of mankind. (34-) It also 
relieves disorders connected with haemorrhagia, and the 
different kinds of abdominal tumours. The patient should 
partake of oleaginous substances in great abundance, and 
eat fat meat. (35) In cases of obstructed digestion 
this preparation is very desirable, it cures... well-known 
diseases. (36) It is called the Agni (or ‘plumbago-root’) 
clarified butter, and was devised by Atr6ya of old. 


Bower Ms., Fart III, p. 187. 


2. Rsjballabha Taila Ghfta. 

fas* 5 ii ii 

T qqt«Sffai ll 

whfi imxmnK: fq£; ii n 

m *i irf* qr to* n 

qniqfafqqfaq hi fas* ii ii 

firW *n* 4 wmwf *nii ain$*jfa ii 
^ * favnw ^faqnan 1 * nun 
qfa*r « 

qrfa frot wfnm \m$ w 
3wwoir*«*fW facsw* ii 
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S. Ardhamafcrika Vasti. 

wnPrcfr qfag i 

*?Wtg ii 
•qg^rerg n 

qN 3 tq§g n t 11 

^T^nqsiR^m *j*n *far ft'qw. n 
* toufI * ^ ^f <*: qfWrcfafag * im ii 
^gqigrmt ■srg 11 

**m frfinw Whw: n * 11 
Wfrsmgt *T * gratf faamjw» 

3STgK*ufgqrofatT: n a n 


4. Viihfiati Sarasava. 

foqfg: ^mg^r: i 

It If 

g^ore^ii: i 

q^ggqrotTfq^fg*i3qgfg«ft^i ; n n 

5. Dadhika Ghrta. 

sifaqr sgg i 

i q^*£aft gqft grq*pgr g»»^^T i 
<W fercrsr xm\ ftmxib gfnt * « 

^ H«qiT^r g $qgrori$R g i 

qqt ftqforang; vuit^ gr^tt fwgSg n * H 
$«ra?15Tt ?nqiq|f ^ fl; ff i 
ms q^ gg: san g%iq g*wlg h < h 
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^ faqi^g i 

W gqt^H It 'O II 

qnfewfl<t*?;s *ng^5-^ <w\ i 

rtx% ^ti^g ii c ii 

RJrT^^q ^irft cft^q =q i 

Tim *\m *pn*?t n <* it 

fa'st- ?\Ts*\ far fastn ciw i 
^ ^ qi3t tl S° It 

3Wl HUff ^gqi eWT I 
cjgqqfc^snfa 3d?nR??q^r^ui u i‘ 

*nsn*n fa*qf g«re ^fq^t i 

^cTTr[ ftqcf^K ^ li 

*wqrFfa ctfare qiq^fq^wi i 
fq^R' m\ wrc*n^qfcft n ^i| 
qqtTT^ <w\ %% ^ ^cTfa i 

^fq^crcieiTOcHf ii ii 
^miqsi^qsn* ^ ^lai^g i 
w* fq^rici^S^g?!^ srjj^ ii ^ i, 



6, Mahainayura Ghrta. 
WqTR/* I 

qrqi^qi ^cTP«g fqqpq^ I 
’qgg^ qq^T qilfq?*: II ^o^,| 

^TOT^qrwi^qnajt^^p^fvr: u u 

tfr^afw^^^#sftqqfq?il: u it 

it \o$ u 
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^ OTfaqreffc[ I| * 'i 
c\KRi' qi% wt ^ I 

fard^ffil ^ qnt ^ 1 % ^ i \ n 
irmqwt ^ crmsf^H i 

qifawnftsg 31^ q*rn$cn^*T II *o<f || 
ipi?n c\*n ^ q^I • 

*TO*?mfa<qcf|<!*n§q$fa<^ II \\° u 


7* Vrhat GuducI Taila. 
^ 1 

3i?i ar^rft^ faqi^qri i 

3qm<?Tq$$*g fqqr^rf n 
^N q^Tcr ^qjt^cTR q^cIcT ' 

faqrct ^ u 

3|clTqft ^faq<!n I 

faftrsf faq^rcT^T ^mr<ni ^ snftsT it 
^^farfajqi fl*4 qi^ft^qrqf^qn l 
faarren qfefq^*fe*T fasn h 
smrw^Hq^T 'q qfTfqqn^qqr^q^cT I 

qi^W^qil&W qicR# wt^rf II 

speRrer^q g i ■ 
q^f^qiWstt qi*?cft 5|^cT II 

frosted fwcfa ipftw^w^c^ i 
fcsnfwr mqqr^q^qn? ft8q?r: n 

<rrrl*nrt W* q^tqfecT 7\W&1\ i 
^qqqW^qtf sjg || 
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KRSNA ATRJJYA. 

In the medical literature of the Hindus we find 
references to four different Atreyas: Punarvasu Atreya, 
Krsna Atreya, Datt&treya and Bhiksu Atreya, In the 
Caraka Samhita Punarvasu Atreya appears to have 
taught the six disciples, Agnive§a and others ; and in 
that book, his name is always written as Punarvasu 
Atreya and never as Kr§na Atreya. Bhiksu Atreya is 
the reputed teacher of Jlvaka, the famous physician of 
Buddha. We find from quotations from Krsna Atreya 
that be belonged to the surgical school and could not 
have been the same as the Punarvasu Atreyaj the speaker 
in the Agnivesa Tantra. SrTkautha Datta in commen¬ 
ting on Kavaladhikara (Vrnda’s Siddhayoga) says-:— 

^ qfas; i ^ zmvw: i &c.; 

again i m\ ^ pn^: &e. 

(p. 600) and again in the Unmadadhikara, 

I (p. 191). From these quotations we learn 
that Kr§na Atreya was a surgeon. 

In the Tattva Candrikd , Sivadasa while commenting on 
Da6amulft3atpala gbrta quoted from swfaanr of Cakradatta 
r q^[ irefaw mm* cites the names of Gopura Raksita, 
Jatukarna, Caraka, Susruta and Krsna Atreya. This 
proveB that Krsna Atreya’s work was quite different from 
that of Caraka. 

But there is a difficulty to be solved. D^havala 
mentions srr^sreroj in the treatment of Grahanl or Diar¬ 
rhoea. This formula occurs also in Cakaradatta and 
Siddhayoga, Both Srlkantha Datta aud Sivadasa, from 
whoa? cemments we have tried to prove before that Kpsiia 
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Atreya was a surgeon and was a different author from 
Punarvasu Atreya, in commenting on the line “srmrciftre 
” distinctly states : ‘‘armnihr: 

“ Ersna Atreyah Punarvasuh.” We cannot explain this 
identity satisfactorily. Kaviraja B. C. Gupta thinks that it 
is a mistake of the writers ! Kaviraja Umes Chandra Gupta, 
the author of Vaulyaka Savda Sindhu, however, makes Ersna 
Atreya the teacher of AgniveSa : 3HfT, 

Hfftm ’ftm, ^ | But Agnivesa was one of 

the six pupils of Punarvasu Atreja. 

Pandit Jogindranath Sen Vaidyaratna in his highly 
meritorious commentary in Sanskrit * Carakopaskara 9 on the 
Car aha Saihhitd tries to tide over the difficulty by 
assuming the name of Atri to be Ersna Atri. Thus he 
explains Atreya in I. i, as *u » ‘Atreya, 

the son of Kysna Atri/ This no doubt reconciles the 
eoi dieting statements of commentators but makes Ersna 
Atreya and Atreya Punarvasu to be the same Rsi. But 
this conclusion is open to objections. No where has he 
been so styled in the Caraka samhiia. He has been 
quoted as an authority in surgery. In Cakradaita , the 
formula Kutaja Putapaka is, however, attributed to 
Ersnatri-pufcra or‘son of Ersna Atri/ Moreover the 
assumption that Ersna Atri is the projenitor of the Atreyas 
requires p roof which is not forthcoming. 

Atreya Punarvasu has been identified by some with 
Bharadvaja, but Cakrapani in his Ayurvedadlpikd dis¬ 
tinctly states that that this theory of some commentators 
is untenable as Atreya has never been styled Bharadvaja 
anywhere is the medical texts : , *ra i 

era i « p. 7, I. i. 

In the list of the sages who met to learn Ayurveda, 
Atreya and Bharadvaja are seperately mentioned. This 
theory perhaps had its origin in the deversity of opinion 
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w! »^egards the relation of the two sages. In the Caraka 
Samkita I. i., Bharadvaja, the desciple of Indra, is the 
teacher of Atreya Punarvasu. Cakrapani notes that 
Harita was of the same opinion ( *?rsT5r. 

) Vagbhata on the other hand describes Atreya as 
the desciple of Indra : ijifN . Bhava 

Mi$ra describes both Atreya ( ) anc j 

Bharadvaja ( gPrast mw fcfsansm ) as desciples 

of Indra. 


Quotations from Krsna Atreya occur in the following 
books :— 

Krsna Atreya in Vyakhya Knsumavali — 

1. i mv qsrt 5 ^ \ 

qrro: sngfafa: wz: \\ p. 145, 191. 

2. sf <\^rs «ro*ft i 

unm cT^ if II p. 586. 

'q qfef: | c^T xj I cHf 

T&fvgi i p. 600. 

4. srrenfafftr^ qfecufH i fjnn ^ i 

sarofom qs TOrerora: fire: $r. 

^ qgf \ £ \ fa qf*^ 

q?U^#|cqiqfqapi^: *ifijqT$ 3T ffa u 

p. 600-1. 

5, aR^^ifqg faSq: grroite qftirnsreT:— 

qnren to: n 

^qeqifaqsnq^ ^t-rO ^TOUqtaftfej || p. 602. 

Kn/ja Atreya in Mmndio Hafar/raha— 

1. ffTT^g TOW* I 

wfierofa ifPf ^ flHth ii p. 1202, 

Kf«nn Atreya in Sarvilfiga Sundari - 

l Ptowi w*m w. **qpn ftqifro: i 
V*T*^ *wn3 TOfinwi II T. p. 128 
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Krsna Atieya in Tativa Candrikd — 
1. fifag i 


ITS3 33 q^cj; q^qfg 3 II p. 30. 

2. See 1. V.K.V. 

3. See 1. Ni. S. 


formulae attributed to Kfsua Atreya: 



Name. Author . 

Book. 

Page. 

1. 

r v k v 

Kutaja Putapaka Kr?na Atreya j ^ ^' 

77. 

43. 




rv.K.v. 

84. 

2. 

Nagaradya curna 


\ C.D. 

47. 



(.a.r. 

52. 

3. 

Yijaya curga 

» 

rc.D. 
t. A.R. 

60. 

72. 

4. 

Satavarl oil 

a 

Sa.S. 

174. 

5. 

Caturmukha 

it 

f R.C. ix, 

Ia.r. 

64. 

251-2. 

6. 

Kaduka ghrta 

a 

G.N.,1. 

4. 

7. 

Mahaygouradya „ 

» 

a 

12. 

8. 

Rohitaka „ 

.a 

a 

18. 

9. 

Gauryadya „ 

if 

» 

19. 

10. 

Vindu „ 

a 

... a 

22. 

11. 

Mahavindu „ 

a 

a 

a 

12. 

Abkayadya Yataka 

it ■ 

a 

123. 

13. 

Astacatvari m6a guggula 


>t 

136. 

14. 

Guja Kusmanda 

t) 

ASvins „ 

141. 

15. 

Khadirasava 

a 

n 

175. 

16. 

Dvatrimfiaka Kvatha ] 

1 

G.N.1I. 

224. 


or llaenadi Kvfitlia J 

L 

17. Candanftdya powder 


II. 8. 

232. 

18. 

Nftrayana oil 

H 

If 

244. 

19. 

Oil for diseases 

ft 

CA, V. 



of head 


(OangSdharn) 

596. 

20, Jogoudia Rasa 

ft 

A.R. 

262. 
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1. Kufcaja Pufcapaka. 

W&m ^ qtaftrai I 

** *z#ccn 

^\i <u q^smj i • 



TffiT II 

^TC€*I *P^*T fSqFlNptf W* 1 
HOT^r^ qiqfTsd U 

£. Nagaradya Curpa. 


^imrsi i 


snc^wfafaqigsT wqff i 

fos*’ wt m 


fqtcj **TTsf cfSTO *3^3 I 


qftr% ^re<ftftq *n n 

’smrcw ^J3f *reiftqn*i i 

^*5 srcnsSN gfa?^ ii 
>ffaqiqTS|<Rn*il*T | 

3. Vijaya Ourna. 




qi3r^Tcf^3im^ i 

^sqf?f?fii^fturir^-aiifrrwI9R^nft || 

qfafrowfan =q ir^nfiNMa: i 

qrTnfsrT ^WJTlfa *m&[ \\ 




JLRSNA ATREYA 

cmt fq^qqqi i 

TO feimc[ *t3i *\*\ (I 
nih <wi tftraftfe ^ i 
T^iqi’a'^^ ^IfTO* WtTOTJl 
qnTO qi<sfi*raw N • 
qmn^qgqrq^TOife’ a 

vf q *rs<oWtqt 3 to qftqftftrcn: a 
TOS^tfaTO^f i 

^itsnm^ qrffait usnw^q ^» 
fasiqt qw sro^tf ^fw. a 

4. Satavarl Taila. 
sraiqf^H l 

q ct reft TOfFtf* q^T w^TO**. I 

’Ziw ^ IK^T. U 

TO HTJTR TO*}* I 

qgqqN q*q*N TOf a 

fq#*J q^ia^r fqftf^q^ i 
simTO^w mmmq a 

q?f%<ro ^ *?gqi qrrarHft sftaTOqi i 
<?qi qrfa&s qr^qN u 

miato fasa%q *nc: qftg wwt i 
•n^t ’q qwH g^f qtfq^’q a 
wqia f5pc:^ qnTO qr^r to i 
jqvj^ff 5fr?siftq^ q^iq?nqqfq a 
qrawsr qrafTOTOfqftT*l i 
gre^qq florin* Twfirtf Pra^fir i 
TOqt^qrf*re qpqn^rsrfwi h 
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5. Caturmmukha. 

^3^: i 

wraqrotow* w ^nff^ ^ i 
^4 T^m qr^rnrofroff^ ct^i 
q^qtf'VPfel *rRTTT*ct f^TOq*( I 
^N-fTO ^ ?T^5aj ql5T§cJ I 

'srotro^rfro qmffti^ i 

^ ^ifif 4 i 

wItoui* few fasW r^i i 
qq«n< *5?fs5tf% cgirwn^; i 

aftfor i^ftFSTOfa 4*n i 
qtfeq? ^sg*ng«i H?nrawK^ i 
■TO*** t^r n 



6. Katuka Ghrta. 

^c\mz^ i 

W&$v§\ ? q^TT^ qqT^ 11 

frofaqn^ i 

fawsi fTO^^q? ^1 R 3 W qr ^fijq: H 

faroft fq*q€fo^ i 

STTOfafaq tfiqf si^t qqi u 

TOl^ft ^Tti^ltif ^ qi? * f^g«r^ 1 
qqq n 

s*rtfan =g^5j q^qnfwr i 
farerafimtf iff qzter u 

tow fa3*re* ^ fw*i i 
vn*rawi 5c*i qn*t ^Hqoftf^Tcft it 
SITOimt ^ q^W q«q q*q TOl^ I 
nrogqi 4W *$«Mwtcoth ti 
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7. Mahagouryadya Ghrfca. 
§r*cnl?nf^ ^niteW ¥^1 

*rtft fftST II 

nq^^tfar 1 

^ *rar # ^ 11 

swnnfa qrrcsfti 1 

f^qi^f^cj II 

s^Khi q$^ 1 

q?nfhc 5 r^t^J 11 

foc:f%m 3 iwn 1 

fwrrofa *rpff ^ ^ 11 


8. Rohitaka Ghrta. 
arwrasin $tf* wf 1 

^t^tcTqrr^ 1 

^rraft^n qg*f*nq$fat ii 
Ictto ^PRTqroar =*fK •q^nre 1 
(Tf«r5[ s*nf*mrth q» w?fa?n^ n 

sftq w*d f%* gm' fas* 1 

^ 9 |l^«^q^ ^if^t ^ I! 

sMqf fqsn^t ■q qq^. 1 

f%^nr fawv *gqf 'qfaqrt tsr n 
qRnf % # ^nq^ngi^ ^ 1 

MHI$}3| qsi qrqr anrq^t V3T?| 11 
It* jfr*te< ^1 #h?^f n§q ^ 1 
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W^siircjsrsr* ii 

ftftcTBo %c\<\ 3I^cT^<^ I 

9, Gauryadya Ghrta. 

^Tcfrcjfa'qiTOfiSJT^: 

^m: fTO^^Tfcrosgl^ ^ to^ct u 

f%^ f%ci fog vrt *m*t i 

§ ^Tre*^rro*i?ra: irtWWt*T 
^m\: s*f3i: S5r?fqfsqn: ftffa =*? 11 

10. Yindu Ghrta. 

^1^5TTf^^?cm I 

fa§?n tot II 

^ <r*n ^ i 

faTO ^ ^ t^T ^ TOfoTOl It 

^fHfcTO ^JPf ^cf^T^t 3T^rq^ I 
TO*T. ^ fq^TT 5 ^ tflfTWIT^ || 

fTO«?fafa: qfofilf *<&{ I 

11. Mahavindu Ghrta. 

«fhffcq$ T * q^TW ^ «fqq; H 
5*d*TO3?TO ^ s^umi ^ i 
hlc|T«n: TO §1 5** MlfTOT^rri II 

*twg * ^ Affirm i 

qfewwf « 
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cTOT fifTO 

iraW ff *ng^TOfa* i 

TO^WWlfa il 

?ra ^r‘ i 

*T?Tfa^ci f%^‘ TOT II 


I 

II 



12. Abhajadya Vataka. 
g*f switch ^z^v. i 
^ftciqftar f^TO qfcP* *fBT I 
qsrr* ^Hr^fan n 

q^rsft ^ i 

5 f^T5nfemT^^ 11 

sfrsf to* *Tf$« $ftr ^rg^icT ^ qnfa c qr*j i 
$SiT g qzqnwfa 11 

^ ^TTOlil H 

^ 5?tf =9 SJ^^tfH^TT: VVf{ II 
tro JiRgu-o T..H, 


13. Airtaeatvarirhsa Guggulu Gutika. 

faTOfa<*sng<rf ^zm i 

^k^Tf«TR 11 

fkzv f*pn* TOt 3umw ^xrawri^ i 
tot *4* sramtfa ^ a 
*rcrtf qifaqrt mtff fft? ^rfamn 1 
«fNr? *n*: ^n«f« w u 
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gmfa ^ wrPu ^nfwi^q^q§?T u 

3^r*4hMl q*nfa ^ to =q i 
*tf%qT*^? *rfa*TT^ cTanf^T «q *nSj5T?f II 

^^nRn?€^: srcnsqi wm: i 

(1 

*^1^*4 cjsnf^cFf i 

^4 sn*ret4 ^ qrfa*4 ?rsn i 
gftqre qfwwt fqzq»‘ ^crfasiq^ II 
^ ^ ^q^q; u 

14. Gucja Kusmandakavaleha. 

fpfli^tT^rancT if^ra 0 i 

w loreaif 4 tffafcm n 

«^q«rer*pff *414 to* i 

qfafqi fa^ || 

WT^qi ^ qqj4 cTP?I^^*T i 
^ST§i^ qsitsN g^rer qfg ti 
qsrrcrelr ^q^iq4a i 
qtqrfq^nfcra** fRuftoi ^ 4tqqg n 
9»*n^rt t'*qi qr^hfRqi^wq i 
iremqf 4 ^r^f ii 

vHiq qr^v faqftamg i 

qrre to «q< f**t $f<J*rftwg; u 
TOf*n*?* §rqrm4w sfsrc^ i 
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KESNA ATREYA 



15. 


Khadirasava. 


*qfqqreq: i 


wfqw gsrq g crj^j tqqrtfa n 
TOST qrafqqfa: I 

qi^^H q^cT II 

qiqi§ g ^ fqfqfqqc* I 
qiaqsn finftre# *nfqqrc? n 
qqrfqfanfq qiq^g i 
qi^taqr wr£ q q^n ^ncft^f qqg u 
t€< *?ftq qq qfaqn’gwq^cr ii 
fqq^tat g its* ii 

*n«r*5 fqq*nqrqq^ifqq*nq^q i 
^q qi^T^to^reqq ii 
® fqqs«qwqqf^g^^t^qKT^fKT i 

qq 5 wf<rufT^: §iwqq $fq<r. n 



16. Dvatrimsaka Kvatka 
Rasnadi Kvatha. 

qqii qi^qq: , «q#t aiqqqi qqqqr ii 
qqg^ft faqi i 

qqiq^ qfarc qffsnWT H 

qqqi ©sqTqqrqi 

awiqCt i3*m q qqj^r?iftsi ci«n ii 
s*wwft$: w$: qjqiqgqqnq^s i 
fqq^qti^ qr^ *r-«rf%rawf o 
qraf)?tg *Sj qw *lqisq?nq$ i 
**nqw q qql^ wqT^sqqqt II 







^ qrar w fo$qcr. i 


^f mv\ sw^qj g^Ttr: n 

17. Candananda Ciir^ia 

^ i 

?wii s>s i 

5F^«l^^fNnqT5I^TflTft^f«: I 
^S^HT qt^q^lf faqi Vft\ 331^ I 
qnqfteft 3t g«** i 

faqitt qq qTs* *?t =q 33 <r^ twr* i 
q^qpt^q^ cT^W^faw 1 
qroqi ?r*n cn^nqqqf i 

*qrfeq *uiriiq qraTtaqro 3»qn41 
q^q^ ^ifaqi i 

msmi fvn\ wv \*%%<{i 
vnf%?t gq^ qgqr s^q * i 
q^tsq^ ^ I 

qfi*rarel5t 

<iqq^ qwfaq Omif^«rr<ftf^*^ i 
qqnfasrt q €^qt i 

qqq»qq$ qif q q*qt«i3 i 

^rc*£n^ i qnt ^if q qfat i 
q^qra qqVffiaft; I 

q*<nqre qqlwsqt 9*T*N3| fq^i t 
qramra teitq m ^nf numf i 
S’qSt *frc*n?W[ qiq^g I 

«*m *M qi* * *ftafrg*f i 
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<ii to**# \ 

gqratqq *rq#^ **ro i 
ft# *m: i 

f*r^«ifvr: ***# ift*ni 

?fa ^5TT3T 'TO I 

18. N&rayana Taila. 

*TOTO I 

*fq*ifa***ra« q*i*r. qqfa ®w * 

•r qftjq<# vraft Wi 1 
^n^qraftfo fro# q $^nc[ q?& qwq*i i 
si qjqtf to *rc*ft i 
q#^t #q*i qfe^rr i 
TOf<J tWW affai^ * i 

«qft q# ^ q<# 1 

*®qfip# *}3?j #sfa fq*qi sfqqnTO i 
<** % mw ^srift^qqira: q^ i 

^qi^t ^ I 

ftig^q q: Tt *TO«nft « 

## 'qiqq qjfaq: soitwkMwi 1 
qre*i fro toW qitVq^q*: i 
■ q ^ T l ^n 3Hijq?l# «TI^W) *q q^lft^Tt i 
*%iw ^ q«n Hqiftq*! TOtfftqn i 
«faq ^n^Tfcf; i 

q^qqiqnfq #5?nft TOnft ffcw*: i 
my'w w ## 2^4 to i 

qqiT ^ TO 5 * <*hq^^ • 
froiftf s^to * 

TO ?FTTO1 ^ ^ * T<WW1 1 

ft# * swi 4^n w*tw .» 

57 
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<§q TOPSH I 

cTTigqf * *1*4 fcT^^T qqfa^g I 

fef* R^^rcT i 

flfHiN qfasro *g<m i 

'Sfa qicTfaqfTCPR 'RqWK^t^n i 

farctf^TT5J ffWPR^l^IJRfq ( 

q**n ^ owt g4 ^sfq H^qum i 
ijijf f%<?nTT^cT?q*: i 
qmqqjfa? ^ wfqqg i 

sfo ifKTRRi ^rnq %w\ I 

19. Mahamayura Gbrta. 

*TTWTa*; I 
See pages 438-39. 

20. Jogendra Rasa. 

i 

fi 
nW*T3fT^fc?^ =qT^^q 11 

^Rnfrqn ii 

q4faf^OTfa<rfR£F w^TfV^^qj; i 
4faqr€H^rtisjq ^®^cPt i^Tofqf: ii 
qmfq^^qiiT TT*n^ R^rg RfJjereng i 
^mic! Hq^TTT vnr^c i 

q^ww tpssmti *ftf%qg i 
q^TOfq^cfi ^favrTOCfafar qqi (| 
PfRWTRHRtqq qm jftcWfq SIT | 
♦roft^Tw^rftfl qnwft u 

RRt gjlHRIPB fqfqq: i 
4lJterc??Km»rw aroqq || 
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DATTATRfiYA. 

Dattatreya was the son of Maharsi Atri and Anasuya. 
It is said that he was an incarnation of Yisnu. He 
taught Prahlada, the pious dSnava prince, the science of 
Atma Vidya or knowledge of soul. He had three sons, 
Nimi, Somadatta and Durvasa. He favoured Kartavlrya 
with a thousand hands. 

His works : Naditatvaviclhi — 

Mss: G.O.M.L. No. 13158. Yol. xxiii. 

: —A treatise dealing with the sym¬ 
ptoms, diagnosis and treatment of diseases and also the 
preparation of various rnediciues, etc., according to Datta¬ 
treya with Teiugu meaning : 

•TRlTST® ^ I 

5 TT ^ It 

^ i 

*r srmfa fflnprfif i 

* * * * 

TOTOr? vvi ' II 

f%vr*nfo*n *r i 

qr^«fir^T^HTfr 35% «r tt 

* * * * 

5fa*Tts«W It 


Colophon 
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End : 

^ %faer i 

^ ffrpfctf •nurctavt II 

si^kmfeci *atf^*nraw* ^ u 



* * * * 

fq*n^fe<TT irftr ^jcrq^rr^tS^^T II 

ifS; G.O.M.L. Vol. xiii. 6400-6411, 14548 =w®wi 
etc. 

There are numerous charms, hymns and stotras addressed 
to Dattatreya to destroy one's enemies, to make one wise, 
etc. 
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hiranyaksa. 




He is referred to in the Gar aka Samhita 1. xxv. as 
having refated the arguments of Varyovid on the origin of 
diseases. He says that men and diseases owe their origin 
to the five elements, and cites the opinion of the Samkhya 
philosophers in support of his arguments: 

wun 1 

srratfea u 

xfa\ ^ m 

(TEH yroi ^rf*rar»rre Caraka Samhita, I. xxv. 

He is described there as Kusika also. But Kufiika occurs 
as the name of another physician in the list of sages 
who wanted to learn the Science of Medicine. 

* * * JWCWW I 

wfomfcfiPWW: * * *U Caraka Samhita, I. i. 

But he is again called KauSika Hiranyaksa 

in the Caraka Samhita I. xxvi where he is 
referred to as holding a discourse on Taste W, with the 
other sages:— „ _ 

r < Caraka Samhita, I. xxvi. 

Hiranyaksa is quoted in VySkhya Madhufeosa where 
his name is written as Hiranakhya firciwr f— 

qmft firanfa: wra 'W** : 11 

Vyakhya Madhu Kosa, Valaroga NidSnap. 391. 

Cakrapanidatta in his Aynrvedadipika or Commentary 
on Caraka Samhita I. xxv identifies KuSika and Hirnyaksa 
9ft* tin fcwwm i “ KuSSika is the name of Hirnyaksa. 



vadiSa. 

He is surnamed Dhamargava (i.e., Va^isa Dhamargava 
in the Caraka Samhita /. xii). There he supports KumarasirS 
Bharadvaja in the discussion on the qualities of the Vayu, 
and says: 

i S W€fmvpr*% othkiki 

*r*gm<gji*2Ti?: i ^ 

TOnsrowr. i onnRswnfsr ^\: 

srftwjT i nwiWTs it wto toiPtottoS 11 

Caraka Samhita, I. xii. 

He appears again in the discourse on Taste or “ Rasa 99 
where he says: The tastes are of 8 kinds : 

^ w?uTfr ^^rSTT^T^TTI^r^T: |) 

Caraka Samhita, I, xxvi. 

In the discussion, as regards the part of the foetus 
which appears first, he holds the opinion that the upper 
and lower extremities are the members which are formed 
before any other structures : 

ar^^T^^Trj tjw ffeqnuift i 

Caraka Samhita, IV vi. 
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SAftKRTYAYANA. 




In the Car aka, Samhita , /. xii there is recorded a 
conversation between the sages as to the qualities of the 
Vayu. There Sankrtayana is referred to as Krsa or lean. 
Ho mentions six qualities of Vayu : 

1. Ruksa = Dryness. 

2. Laghu = Lightness. 

8. Slta = Coldness. 

4. Daruna = Motion or causing hardness by 

absorption. 

5. Khara =» Roughness. 

6. Visada = Plain or Smoothness. 

He was supported by Kumarasira Bharadvaja, VadiSa 
Dhamargava and others. 

3?ar. HTfSIW.l 3T<!*jqn \m I 

Caraka Samhita, I. xii. 


\ 
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SaralomA. 




Saraloma Rsi is said to have expressed his view as 
regards the question of origin of diseases, raised by Rajarsi 
Vamaka. He appears to have contradicted the view of 
Maudgalya in the Caraka Samhila. 

“ Then SarolomS Rsi said, “ No, that cannot be; Soul 
cannot be the cause of disease. The soul naturally avoids 
sorrow; it will never try to plague itself with diseases. 
The Mind, being under the influence of Raja and Tama 
qualities, originates the body and the diseases.” 

sraifai g 1 

qft<r i 

sjfkw =bk«i«i ii 

Caraka Samhita I. xxv, 



kApya. 


In the Car aka Samhita he is styled as Bhadra Kapya or 
Kapya the Noble. He refutes the arguments of ^anuaka that 
the diseases are caused by hereditary transmission and 
says : 

“ No that cannot be; the offspring of a blind father 
is not necessarily blind, so the parents cannot be said to 
have originated the body and its diseases. The man 
and his diseases owe their origin to his own works in a 
previous birth.” 

ST i 

ft II 

qpiisrrarej ^fTOn: i 

*T ^ ll 

Caraka Sarnhita, I. xxv. 

He is mentioned as one of the sages present at a meeting 
of the Rsis as narrated in the Caraka Samhita I. xxvi ; the 
chapter is called AtreyaBhadra Kapiya . A discussion about 
Taste and Food was the result. Bhadra Kapya says: 

“ There is surely a single taste or rasa only. This rasa is 
only recognisable by tongue, and the wise eousider it to be 
one of the objects,— rupa, rasa etc. This rasa or taste if. 
nothing but water.” 

^ qq Ts raqro wqqrwt d f$mTqqfaq» 

1W«n: 1 s !l 

Caraka Sariihita, I. xxvi. 

In the same chapter he expresses himself again on the 
incompatiblity of fish and milk as articles of dietary; 
he allows all the fishes except the Cilcima, which', he says, 
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The ancient physician Kankayana is probably the 
Kankah or Katka of the Arabs (see Reinaud , Mem . Sur 
VInde, p. 314 ff\ who is expressly termed Vahlika-bhisaja. 
His name appears amongst the teachers of the Atharva- 
pariSisthas. 

Formula? attributed to Kankayana :— 


Formula Author 

Book 

Page. 

1. Prescription of ^ 
a purgative for >* Kankayana 

Bower Ms. xi. 

... 166 

bilious subjects J 

2. Kankayana Modaka „ *j 

r V. K. V. 

L C. D. 

... 95 

... 57 


r h. s. 

... 203 

j 

| C. D. 

... 180 

3. Kankayana Gufcika „ 

Sa. S. 

... 133 

1 

1 Sa. SI. 

... 17 

! 

1 G. N., I. 

... 103 

4. Kankayana Vafcaka „ 

G. N., I. 

... 103 


1. Kankayana’s Purgative. 

(935) Molasses, juice of raisins, small bee’s honey, 
and ehebulic myrobalans (Haritakl) :—these make Kan- 
kayana’s prescription of a purgative for bilious subjects. 

Bower Ms. xi. p. 166. 

2. Kankayana Modaka. 

TOT TffcTO ^ i 
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KANKAYANA 

*IIW1WW^ fi^Rji qc?: II 

ffi]$5T ^gqqt ^facN^i 

§fi«i *Tqqc[ HITO?ftqqTtsq qi fate! || 
q^qifa* qtqqqq q^qro^qq^ u 
^TST5f%«T | 

fvrqfamfafa vft'm' qWHqqnftqnq n 



3. KankSyana Gutika. 

*jqf q*WTqq*jfeqn i 
qif gqTCJjq q qfa' ^q«jqgqf^ i 
WM qqt qq qfaqnfa qq^it^ II 
fi^cnqr. ma irafart^ qrefaq f%^ci: i 
t q ^ q^ qret^ciSTrt || 
qqpqqifqqfcq qiqra sftasqqrq i 
^qfpajqq1qi*qT ^tqi^ftqnqfq || 
qiW** 3 q?n qfeqn: qrnc^ftqqn 
cnqiqqri* fqqf qr fq^ftsq q 11 

w qip. qiqsqi qqqi qqi i 
qqi qiiqnq^qTwx qfeqn q^qifaift u 

qsff^sfaqqq’t q fqqmqT i 
3?t^qgqn *qqwfiq<jq fq^tfeiqq || 
xfftqi fqq^q q qtfqqm I 

fqq^rcq^qq f^^tfqqifqqq 11 
imyi q qiftangf qi^q i 

Gada Nigraka. 

Kankayaua Gutika, 
qnsmq^feqn i 

qqi^t ^fcqr q^ qft^ fqftqfftw I 
q^qlq)qgr€t q qg;mqi H 
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eaten with milk, may cause diseases, and sometimes 
even death. 


wai i * ^ : waft, ^^£mt 

tiff c\\^\K\ Jrrat ijjn ^fu uiu qgm sfifucr^n^t 

fq^TOift m ozn^ftiTOiqfT^ ^qqi ?}TVi qfs UTfcfu II 

Caraka Sathhita, I, xxvi. 


As regards the question of the part of the foetus first 
/formed, he says : “ The navel is the part which appears 
first, for this is the part where nutriment from the mother 
enters the body of the foetus : 

ffu | 

Caraka Samhita IV. vi. 

This opinion has been ascribed to ParaSara in the 
Subrut a Saih/iita, I V> Hi :— 

*Trfattf?T f% qfrlf %f^T; | 
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KAftKAYANA. 




Kankayana is the name of an ancient physician who 
is referred to in the Caraka Samhitd I. xxvi as the foremost 
among the Vaidays of Valhika or Balkh : qnvnwirqrefqfT 
**:il He is there represented as having held with 
Nimi and other physicians a discussion on the number of 
“ ra * a ” or tastes. He was of opinion that the tastes were 
innumerable and that they could only be described according 
to their seat., quantity, and mode of action : 

i 


He is also referred to in the Caraka Samhitd /. xxv as 
contradicting the opinion of KumSragira Bharadraja about 
the origin of diseases and as having held the view that 
Brahma, the creator, is the cause of ease and disease. 


^ifi^ Store «r ’smqj: ^ i 

snmqffa: i 

SHI*: II 


He is named in the Caraka Samhitd 1.1 in a list which 
contains the names of a number of other ancient physicians. 
His opinion is also quoted in the same book IV. vi as 
regards the part of the foetus formed first. His opinion is ; 
“ The heart being the seat of life and consciousness is the 
part formed first: 

«reT«f5fT | 

But in the Snbruta Saihhita III. >d ) the same view is 
aselibed to Krtablrya . 

i 

V. 
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ff ^ q^anfaqi q^' qjqqiq^q^ i 

an^: w 

ni\ qwra faiqi ' 

fqqts« 3 q?ra: ^5# an*o: ^l^nqfvr: qejqi 11 
qfaijcrtqq ^fE^t qfrc%q;q: i 
qq€l Wi^k^Ust* 3 T I 
fq^fl qnwmqt*ft ^jfeqrt S**nMN \\ 

qifcTq» *TiT* ^ I 

3jN qyqrg^ ^aiijf feqtqsm I) 

q *WF$ fwait^ I 
^qjf f^ftqaftfo qtu3*[ ii 

* 

Kankayana Gutika. 
qniwigfeqn i 

cwcqnwi^s^qiq^^^^^r^r^» 
Tfiqfq^n^w^qatflft^srfs^ qq^rcq» 



4, Kankayana Vafcaka. 

"«sifo i 

qsEn q^gq^n^qi^^nain 'cnK^^i q I 
fro^fqq^qqq^fqqqvqiqrq u 
aqnfarrrr m^Tait i 

q»q^nigqft *«; n 
fargqq *riqqf qEqnqq*fa<n^ i 
q^qi qqqqncmqrqqT fqqq-i n 
qfa‘ w^qqcqiq l 

nJ N 

faiw *reraTC!ftrfwf4»n u 



Jfrfefflt nzqft ^ ??fsimf faira*: i 
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JAVALA 

Sage Javala is said in the Bramhavaivarta Bur ana 
to have written a work on medicine called Tan fra Saraka 
(Epitome of the Science). No sueli work however is 
known to us and he is not quoted by the later writers. 

His opinion as to the true cause of living beings, 
is quoted in the Ramayana as follows :_ 

“ Father is the remote cause of birth; the true source 
of life is in the combination of the sperm and ovule.’* His 
name appears there as Javali. 

fa?n spffi; tiai i 

n?i n 

Ramayana, Ayodhyakanda, Ch. 108. v. 11. 

Javala is known to us as the author of:_ 

1. Vrhat Javala Upanisad. G.O.M.L. MSS. 6 i9. Hi 17, 

2. Rudrakqa Javala Vpaniqad. G.O.M.L. 770, 14422, 

3. Javala Upanisad. G.O.M.L. MS : no 14424. 
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kumaraSirA BHARADVAJA. 

He was a different physician from Bhamdvaja Rsi 
who was selected by the conclave of physicians to learn the 
science and art of medicine from Indra. He is a disciple 
of Atreya Punarvasu. He is said to have held conversation 
about the qualities of Vayu in the Caraka Samhita L xii. 
He supported what Krsa Sarikrayayana said and explained 
his views : 

i to wwwr; ga 

As to the origin of diseases he held the view (Caraka 
Samhita L xxv) that diseases are caused by Nature and 
thuB refuted Bkadra Kapy’s opinion that diseases are the 
result of man’s works in his previous births : 

sf to gw h 

TOtg: gwe? ^ i 

His name again appears in the Caraka Samhita L xxvi 
where he expressed his view about rasa or tastes : there 
are five kindte of tastes, i.e:, of earth, water, fire, air and 

ether:— 

to tot gwrcfoKi totot^^t: \ 

Again in the Caraka SaHahita IV. vi. hii; opinion is 
quoted a9 regards the part of the foetus formed first; 
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e bead of the foetus is formed first as it is the seat of all 
the senses : 

fa?:: vn;?T5T: 


But in the Susruta Samfnta III. iii, this view is ascribed 
to Saunaka 

f% w*<\: ^ fw. **w?tai* it 
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RAJARSI YAMAKA 



o 

' 2 


4 



\amaka was the King of Ka§I or Benares. He first 
raised the question about the origin of diseases in a 
meeting of the sages. He requested the sages to answer 
his question.—"Whether the human being and the diseases 
to which he is liable have originated from the same 
cause ? 


far g tfk wn: wn: \ 


Caraka Saifahita, I. xxv. 
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RAJARSI VARYOVID 


Varyovid is the name of an ancient physician mentioned 
'n the Caraka Samhta I. xii. He appears to support 
what is said by Vat.Iisa Dhamargava .and then explains 
the actions of Vayu, both in and on the human system, 
in its natural and deranged conditions. Then hearing the 
supernatural manifestations of Vayu, Marlci questioned the 
utility of this knowledge in connection with the science 
of medicine. Varyovid replied : “ The actions of Vayu are 
mentioned here for the physicians having knowledge of 
the actions of Vayu in its deranged state will try to keep 
it in its normal condition by medicines.” 

roiffoltttq, 

i *nf*t g m toV. 

^ arrt^f siffwr qi *rcpfi 

^ *m: i niiPsmung^qurarc: i 
^BrttrgigswjRfr:, v*m*v. * fk*r, wfarnw;, mfo: 
«rospgah, i ^#n5tfn 

i§^ *rflt *n*nf%^r4^n?^mqqpt i 
™ w ^Pgm<®q*N, PrPtfPe 

shuPi i 

b@Pi*jci?i 5^^ ’tot. qt’trPflmPf wqPe i qfwi—wft- 

qq^sj ^p<rgf. 

stfawni:, ufarwft qupit, 'flgmg^rcaifw:, ^snftre'gsn:, 

^ffaRRlqjflqqifllqnPrqifqqrK^iTt | 
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siifqc^ ^ RretfRffaifa i 

OTncwfprW uftiwww- 

*iwwrara ?w i 

^fTO*3?R5jmfafR3Rf *JTRT^f3 WTOqjt IWIlWUllrlSl 

fWt*. I ^ f% 

wrrt^ RiravtsTC* qtrftt Piwh 

RWJRfa*fefafR 5 3Ri , Rf faw*: ^«r: ^rcrenRri' fawn niRwnqfagfa'qj:- 


Rn*n ^fafFtf rt^tr vmnfafa i 

?f^ tc(i RTwffa^R^t m^tf^reTR i RsitziRttoq 
fqtn^ rt nwRnfe ftrqf^iqt, faqffaRiT Rifasisra Rrai JtR^fa i 

^r?r i fim v wi«ifa* 

gi’jfaaUR €^€T Rf facmfaRRer. Rf^RR ^^fag*?firerafff» RFfaWRR- 

**nfefa i rtr^wm *gftttfa rrrkI^r vifam 

^ i 'STTiiYqqTrt rwirr: RRrefa ^fa • 

Again in I. xxvi, Varyovid, the royal sage, held a 
hexade of tastes, “ but its component parts were different 
from those of the usual hexade. They were rather related 
to the sense of touch and were the following: guru 
(heavy), laghu (light), Slta (cold), usna (hot), snigdha 
(greasy), ruksa (dry). The established hexade was that 
taught by Atreya,” and they are sweet, sour, saline, bitter, 
acrid and astringent. (Footnote to Bower MSS. p. 165). 
r^tri sfa Risiffa^t wftfltafaraRW: i 
In I. xxv he is also referred to as contradicting the 
sage Saraloma as regards the origin of diseases, He held 
the view that human body was the seat of disease and not 
the mind as put forward by Soraloma; and that the 
diseases were caused by the “ rasa,” and thus remotely by 
water. 

RTRfffaR^i «T %<* RiTCRi W. * 
in? S^VwftTl jfawt RRR: fiflfa: II 
Tfl^nfa § *pTtfa RTRRR SRfanH' I 

t*r«wtv. ^ fa*i fa 11 






^AUNAKA. 




We do not know anything about the personal history 
of Bhadra Saunaka. There are references to a sage 
Saunaka by name. He is described to be “ the sou of 
Sunnka and grandson of Gritsa-mada. He was the 
author of the Brlhad-devata, an Anukramani, and other 
works, and he was a teacher of the Atharva-veda. Ilis 
pupil was ASwalayana. There was a family of the name, 
and the works attributed to Saunaka are probably the 
productions of more than one person” (Dowsou. Classical 
Dictionary, p. 290). Saunaka Muni is also known to us 
as a Law-giver of the Hindus and as such he is quoted in 
the Tithydditatva. 

Saunaka is the name of an ancient physician men¬ 
tioned as a member of the society of sages referred to in 
Caraka Samhita I. i. Again in I. xxv he appears to have 
refuted the argument of Hiranyaksya as to the origin of 
diseases. His view was that diseases originated from the 
father and the mother. He said * “ How is it possible for 
men to be born simply from the six elements in the absence 
of a father and a mother ? For a cow is born of a cow, horse 
from a mare and man from woman ; and we know also 
that the hereditary transmission of diseases as Meha occurs 
from father to son. So diseases and our body owe their 
origin to our parents.” Here we find that the hereditary 
transmission of diseases was well known to the ancient 
sages. 

^wici r f i wg rt h fw ii 

pra; wirfWhwr: iwra* \ 

%rnm q* ii 
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His opinion is also quoted in the Caraka Samhitd 
li.vi, as regards the organ first formed in the foetus: 
“ The Large Intestine is the seat of Vayu and so this 
is the part formed first ” : 




He is called Hssftoqr: Bhadra Saunaka but once in 
yivartdlia SaihgraJia as Mada Saunaka. 


Quotations from Saunaka , 

I. In the Nivandha Samgraha. 


1. ^ f Mada Saunaka. 

^ f% siroPff u 


Nivandha Samgraha, I. xii, p. 108. 


2. urs: i Bhadra Saunaka. 

qfaiH* ^< 3 $' ii 

Nivandha Samgraha, IV. xxxi, p. 1097. 

II. In the Vydkhyd Kusnmd Vali . 

. 1. cren * 

i * i\vw\ sfq e *r^ n 

f*3a qqUfl * W gWSfq^l^cW II 


Vrnda Madhava, LXII, p. 488. 


2. 

’Rrer^TOrciat u 


Ibid, LXXV, p. 558. 
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Saunaka 

3 sfcppnwin?— 


^UftqfiSc^ I 

^ sfffqf; gg ; |, 

frofa ww mi?Tci •, 

|| 

^T^f^Tf%?n qfrwf *T 391^cf[ II 

TOtfcsqw qqi crt^' 4lmnrt^ i 
qfiilqaiwr^^ g 33**: u 

TOfr 3fT*U if Tf | 

qi^ ftfWt H 

q»w far? i 

faffaflfteftf ^ q«tal% «q qpg*: |i 

*^scf Sft’ I 

^S*T# qi% q^n ^ fa$<u: II 

Ibid, LXXX1I, p. 664. 
Saunaka’s opinion is quoted by SuSruta (see p. 469). 
Bhadra Saunaka is also quoted by Cakrapani. In 
Todarananda, Saunaka is mentioned as an authority in 
Medicine. See Radh, 32. 

Books :— 

1. Saunaka Tantra —No books of Saunaka are men- 
tinned in the commentaries. That he was a medical author 

we know from the following remarks in the Sandisaa 
Sundari, V, vi. 

srNnff q^cf q?j q^fcf I 

Muller's reference to a book on Poisou by Sanfiq 
the Indian may be the Saunaka Tantra. It was translated 
by the Arabians. Dr. Ray cites some parallel passages 
on the Examination of Poisoned Food and Drink from 
Sanaq, Caraka and Susruta {Hut. Hindu Chemistry, 
Intro,, p, xviii. 
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In the MS , G.O.M.L. No. 14440 Jamalajanana Santi 
which deals with the Santi to be performed 
for overcoming the evil effects supposed to arise when the 
mother gives birth to twins, we find the work described 
to be a chapter from the Saunaka's treatise : 

Beginning : 


TOW ^ I 

^<ii ii 

R51TSf^ || 

* * * ft'ttTOncnnwTirt ^ tot: i 

wftrTO^i ii 

L nd : 

^ ^ *rgsf4RT i 

m**ii R^si^ci H 

Colophon : 

*f<T sfMl^ ?TW5TOsnfa: ll 


3. In the MS. i4442 gi^g^smsiTf'fi: Krsnachaturdabi 

jananasdntih, we find Saunaka asking Garga Muni about 
the expiation ‘ Santi 9 to be performed when a child is 
born on the 14th day of dark moou i 

i\§ gfgJTmre?Tg I 

?rn: g rto-si fl^rart gfa*jTm: n 

4. Saunakais said to be the author of MSS. G.O.M.L. 
14479 and 3297 : 


5. The Saunaka Samhita of the Atharoa Veda is 
ascribed to Rsi Saunaka. He is also the author of 
frhaddevaid He is a Rsi, and so seems to be a different 
individual from Bhadra or Mada Saunaka. 




seems 


to be a name borne by many sages in 


Saunaka 



ancient days. The epithets applied to him, e.g. y Rsi, 
Bhadra and Mada or Madia refer to different authors. 
Mada is possibly a corruption of Madra which may allude 
to Saunaka of Madra country (Madras). In this way, 
the different views as regards the formation and develop¬ 
ment of the foetal members, ascribed to Saunaka in the 
Caraka and Susruta Saihhifas may be explained. But 
Madra may again be a corrupted reading of ‘ Bhadra/ 
tor in Sanskrit language the letters q and may easily 
be mistaken by the copyists. 
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Kanada, the famous sage who propounded tne Vaisesiki 
system of philosophy, is said to have written a treatise 
on Pulse consisting of C3 stanzas. It is known as Nadi 
Vijliana. He is said to have written a more comprehen¬ 
sive work the Kanada Samhitd —a treatise on pathology 
and medicine, of which the chapter on pulse—the Nadi 
Tijnana only is extant. It forms the first chapter and 
is also called Parib/iasd (see L. 570). The pulse is treated 
as an index to disease and its indications may imply 
approaching death (see L. 2295). The Vaidyas rely 
principally on pulse and they diagnose diseases by the 
character of the pulse. 

MSS. L . 570; 2295. 

The book has been printed with Nadi Prakdba of 
Sankara Sena by Nandalal Vidyaratna Kaviranjana, 
Calcutta, 1887. 
fie gins: 

faw i 

mm i 

End : 

In MS8. 9 l. 570 : ' 

Begins: 

vrf^T^r iranfiwn: i 

qftwn: nvrs?q*l i 
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End: 



Colophon : 

«fa gsro , 

In MSS. L . 2295, we find an index of Fanada 
Samhitd :— 

End: 

$\fkb <\W *TVl l 

ffii *nwtaftai— 


Colophon : 

cfW vTTfWt 5 * I 

It is followed by a chapter on the tongue, but it 
not complete. 


“ But little is known • of the reputed author of the 
VaiSeshika system beyond his bearing the name of Kan Ada. 
which native authorities derive from kand , minute, and 
dda, eatiDg, and sometimes change into Kandbkuj or Kand - 
bhaksha , bhuj and bkalcsha being synonyms of dda. These 
Sutras, like the Nydya Sutras, have been commented by 
a triple set of commentaries, and popularised in several 
elementary treatises. The text, with the commentary of 
^ankar Misra, edited in Calcutta iu 1861, by JayanAr&yana 
Turka Panch&uana, is the best edition for those who read 
Sanskrit; and even those who do not will find some 
portion translated by the late Dr. Ballantyne. Amongst 
the later works on the same subject, the most important is 
the BhAsA-Pavichcheda (Trans, of BhAsA-Paricbcheda, 
Intro, xxiv), to which we have already referred. The 
author is ViswanAtha PanchAnan Bhatta, sou of VidyA- 
nivesa Bhatta. This is accompanied by a commentary, 
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entitled “ Siddhanta-Muktftvali ” (“The Pearl-Wreath of 
Truth ”). Viswan&tha is known also by a commentary 
on the Ny&ya-Sutras. Pandits believe him to have lived 
about two hundred years ago. His Bhasft-Parichcheda is 
a text book in the present schools of Bengal. There is 
no Pandit of any repute who does not know it well, and 
many know the whole of it by heart. It is written in 
metre, although making no attempt to possess the merits 
of poetical composition. The Commentary by which 
he accompanies this work, called Siddh&nta-Mukt&vali, 
“ The Pearl-Wreath of Truth ” is altogether different. It 
is written to support the views of the author and his 
school in controversy, and enters into discussion, and uses 
* the whole armoury of the sometimes very abstruse 
technical language of the Nyaya. *' (Manning’s Ancient 
and Mediaval India , Vol. I, p. 186-/.) 


Kanada distributes the contents of the universe under 
6 categories or padarthas, to which the later writers 
of this school adds a seventh. These padarthas are 
Substance (Dravya), Quality (Guna), Action or motion 
(karman), Generality or community (Samanya), Atomic 
individuality or difference (Vifiesa), co-inherence or intimate 
relation (Samavaya) and seventh non-existance (Abhava). 
lloer pronounces the Doctrine of Atoms (Anuvftda) as 
elaborated by Kanftda to be vastly superior to that of 
Democritus because in the former “ atoms are considered 
in their real motion as units of matter without any extent: 
and secondly, because the theory of atoms forms only a 
subordinate part of Hindu research.” 


Nadivigfidna Editions: 

1. Bombay Edition : It contains explanatory notes 
in Hindi. 

2. By Deveudranath Sen, Calcutta. 
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^^^3. By Gangadbar Kaviraja, Calcutta : It contains 
exhaustive explanatory notes and quotations from SuSruta, 
Gautama, Vasisjha and other authors. 


Translations : The Science of Sphygmica or Sage Kanada 
on Pulse : An English translation with Sanskrit passages, 
By Kaviraj Russick Lall Gupta. It is not a reliable work. 
The text is NaduPrakasa of Sankara Sen and the English 
translation is copied from Wise’s Hindu Medicine. 


mi$T#y 


MAITREYA. 




He is mentioned in the Caraka Samhita I. as holding 
a conversation with Atreya as to the efficacy of medicines 
in the cure of diseases. His contention is that men often 
die, eveu when treated by qualified physicians with good 
medicines; and that often they become cured of serious 
diseases even when they do not get skilful physicians 
and efficacious drugs. 

Atreya in reply said : “ Diseases are either curable or 
incurable. Of course for the incurable diseases, medicines 
may be thought useless, but for the curable diseases, they 
are highly useful. A man may be cured of his diseases 
sometimes without medicines, but surely if medicines are 
used, they help him in getting out of the disease. A man 
who falls down on the ground may rise by his own 
exertion, but any help rendered by a friend saves him ° 
great deal of trouble, and the man rises easily; so do 
medicines act as helpers, and thus they are really useful. 
He classifies diseases as sisi sad/iya or diseases amenable to 
treatment ; 31*3 Japya or diseases which cannot be cured but 
in which the life may be prolonged by judicious medication 
and^naM Asadhaya or incurable diseases in which medicines 
are useless. 

tfrsantfsr Srofarfa fw^afr i 
Iraq: i fa' *ng*r: 

w ^prf% ^ I •rat qfqqi* 

*f?r i ?wn 

i f*n faq^rararq^ i 


MAITltEYA 


^> 

jrftfjabj $nngfa ^qfjngsfer f Hg >, 

gqfsqqt wismft^snf^faTrflffr i 

Sag froi f^ct «siigq: i ? a *ng<i : q1^srgm«gf«%5n^9t 

msi• i’ftqW 1111 *<3^ **33 'rwi i a f? fiqataranBt anqfaf Sqsrgquy 
I ff qaitr? egffis^, a tqf a^Sasimfgsinj 

agsiH f^q'isfw i aai f% qms g^q gggfjsjHRftcerqgg ggq) 
q^a«tqi?«nc[ a q faqTOtqftrare qairasg i <refj ^iqw 
q*IW?T<j*l: I a aiftf: qiqsns'q^tgfq Rfjpg, g g gsr qqj) SqgftqqST; 
agfais^, a f? «5q «,rqgi aqgjqiggistt: I g glmq giaiRi smftgtg- 
^qi^q faf^fa, a^raisnai siwtaf Hqstngqisftsfqi, g w*j tngq,^ 
f«qqi.g^ig?i5?giqrggq. qftawnfWt f? grsnm ggfa i g?n fq 
ftaf(S«n€fq i q?^ 1 «t q^.qitggqn?)^ gift fqqsigifaqnagmivil 
wqfa, ^*qiqafa gaanajg ; aai faqg ^njggiqg Bqqrrqjqijj qt^q 
qj^l’CaWT'o: aiaitlqggqqTg: g«qigq^qTgTgre|J7in] g gang iqsiflBq 
^atfqfa^ «qfa i 
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SAKUNTEYA AND SAKUNEYA. 

Do the two names, Sakunteya and Sakuneya refer to 
the same individual? Sakune} r a is the name of a sage who 
was present in the conclave of physicians assembled to 
learn the science of medicine. 

snf wrrafa:» 

Caraka Saihhita, I. i. 

But in the Caraka Samhita I. xjrvi, Sakunteya is 
referred to in the discourse on taste or rasa. He was a 
Brahmana by caste. He says that tastes are of two kinds, 
corrective and calmative :— 

f[ < 

Caraka Samhita, I. xxvi. 



PAILA. 




He is mentioned in the Brahmavaivarla Purd'tia to 
have been the author of a treatise on Niddna or Pathology . 
He is said to be one of the six disciples of Vedavyasa 
whose name is mentioned in Caraka Samhita I. i, as 
Vadarayana. Of the six disciples, we find the names of 
Atreya, Asvarathy, Paila, connected with the science of 
medicine. 

Paila is said to be “ a learned man who was appointed 
in ancient days to collect the hymns of the Rig-ve da. 
He arranged it in two parts, and must have been a coadju¬ 
tor of Veda Vyasa ” (Dowson, p. 226 ). 
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KARATHA. 

Karatha is mentioned in the Brahma vaivarta Pura 7 ut 
as the author of a medical work called Sarvadhara Tantra 
(see Yol. I, p. 7). 

Reference: 

Oxf. Cat. 226. 




jAjali. 

He is also mentioned in the Brahma vaivarta Parana 
as the author of a medical work called Vedanga-sara 
{Epitome of the Auxiliary Branches of the Vedas'). 

He is said to be “ a Brahman mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata as having by asceticism acquired a supernatural 
power of locomotion, of which he was so proud that he 
deemed himself perfect in virtue and superior to all men. 
A voice from the sky told him that he was inferior to 
Tuladhara, a Vaisya and a trader. He went to this 
Tuladhara and learnt wisdom from him.° (Dowson— 
Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology , p. 130). 

Reference : 

Oxf. Cat. 226. 
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CHAPTER XIII 




KING NALA. 

Nala was the King of Nisadha. He was handsome 
in appearance, heroic, pious, and a lover of sports. His 
special gift was his knowledge of horsemanship which he 
possessed to an extraordinary degree. He married princess 
DamayantT, the exquisitely beautiful daughter of Bhlma, 
King of Vidarbha. In a svayambara ceremony she chose 
Nala as her lord in preference to gods,-- Agni, Indra, Varuna 
and Yama, who blessed the pair for their mutual love. 
They lived for a time iu happiness and had a son and a 
daughter, Indrasena and Indrasena by name. Kali, a 
malevolent god, resolved to ruin Nala, and instigated his 
brother Puskara to a game of dice in which Nala lost his 
kingdom. Nala with DamayantI left his city, suffered 
much for waut of food and went to the forest. Some 
birds flew away with his only garment. He requested 
his wife to go to her father but she refused to leave him 
aloue in the forest. Bereft of his senses, he forsook 
DamayantI alone in her sleep, leaving her to the protec¬ 
tion of the gods and to her womanly honour. For three 
years she suffered great distress and at length she obtained 
the protection and company of the Princes3 of Chedi, 
whence she was brought to her own people. Nala wander¬ 
ing on his way in the forest saved the serpent king 
Karkotaka from forest-fire. The serpent bit him. His form 
was changed and he could not be now recognised. According 
to the advice of the snake, Nala went to Iituparna, king 
of AyodhyS, and offered his services as charioteer and an 
accomplished cook under the name of Vahuka. DamayantI 
sent, out Brahman* to trace her long lost husband. 
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KING NALA 




She sent information to Rtuparna that Damayantl will 
once more hold svayamvara ; but as the ceremony would 
take place the day after at sunrise, Nala, acting as his 
charioteer passed the distance of 500 miles from Ayodhya 
to Kunclina in a single day. On the way the king aud his 
charioteer taught each other the secret of the highest skill in 
dicing and horsemanship respectively. Kali now left his body. 
The King of Oudh kept his silence as he did not hear 
anything about the svayamvara. Damayantl examined 
Yahuka through her maid and was satisfied of his identity 
by the flavour of a dish prepared by him. Nala then re¬ 
gained his true form, and was received in royal audience by 
Bhlma, Nala made his way to his own kingdom, played 
agaiu with Puskara and recovered his throne. He excused 
his brother and sent him to his state with presents. He 
brought back his queen and their children and reigned in 
peace for a long time. The story of Nala and Damayantl is 
au episode of the Mahabharata. It has been translated in¬ 
to Latin by Bopp and into English verse by Dean Milman. 

His works :— 

I. Nalapaka^stra, attributed to king 

Nala, who is said in the well-known story (from the 
Ma. Bh.) to have beer* skilled in the Supagastra , etc. 

(10, 119) Gr. II. 30. first 2 II. broken; c. 1700. 


Begins : 

ekaibliPaishadhah prSpya kadacit kalina vratah i 
rituparna&ya nagarlih rajanam idam abravlt 11 
N, madde9am simparityajya bahakakhyo ha marutah I 

. ;» .vahane raj an nasti matsamah II 

arthajn&neshu cai’va ha! 11 drashtavyo vai punyeshu ca l 
annasaniskaram api ea jan^e ( mi ) pi$ttasya ca || 
bhaxyabho,. .tathalehyam co’si-^W P e y aui P ra y°§ ata1 - 11 
bhedam rasanaip shannaip ea ^uldhasaqikarabhedatah || 
About 420 gr. 
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Thu king begs for instruction, frightened by the long 


list of calamities Nala mentions as the result of not 


knowing the properties of articles of diet, and the result 
is four prakarana. This MS. professes to be complete; I 
have, however, seen (at Madras) a much larger and 
different work on this subject, also attributed to Nala . 
The receipts here are some of them very curious, and, as 
red pepper is not mentioned, the book must have been 
written before the arrival of the Portuguese. Now there 
is not a single dish made without it.” 


Burnell, Tanjore Cal , p. 73. 
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NAKULA AND SAHADEVA. 

Nakula and Sahadeva were the twin sons of MadrI, 
a sister of the king of Madra, and second wife of 
Pandu, but mythologically they were the sons of Asvins, 
or more especially of Nasatya and Dasra respectively. 
They were the fourth and the youngest of the Pandu 
princes. “ Nakula was taught the art of training and 
managing horses by Drona, and when he entered the 
services of the king Virata he was master of the horse. 
He had a son name Niramrita by his wife Karen u-mati, 
a princess of Chedi.” Sahadeva learned the Science of 
Astronomy from Drona, and “ he was also well acquainted 
with the management of cattle.” He had a son named 
Suhotra by his wife Vijaya. 

that both Nakula and Sahadeva were proficient in the 
art of curing diseases,, we learn from the Mahabharata, 
Adiparva:— 

11 Diseases are cured by reciting the names of Nakula 
and Sahadeva.” 

In the Birat; Parva, Ch. Ill, Nakula declares himself 
well-versed in the science of management and treatment 
of hoises; and Sahadeva speaks of his scientific knowledge 
about the cows. See also Ch. XI and XII. 
gfafa* sro a— 

fa met i 

It— 

vrfinqifa i 
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aftaaft ara 'twis's atara^ ^ft=i to i 
gwaitsairafaanat aagrqfafgrajji i 
ftTOS TO<T flS’Ji: 1TOT51 toi aa I 
<T aaTTaaftafai ftXT^aaX 3i * 1 1' | 
ft«t Hi qgaqifa fa’afiaiwe am i 
qa^aa w? ata aaafagia: gxt i 
fanroat ^aaftanfa *r#tq!t i 



gfafax gaia 11 

TO^a af ‘ to? xnfft fasfxqifa i 

far ai <a ar4 ipgfa: i 

a*fa x’ai’a u 

atairnax wfaanfa faxizs? TOtqtt: i 
afa^ a afro ■a wiia gw-st aat i 
afftqra ?fa *?nat awu^ fafaaaia i 
fag«ra afxaifa ajg tt awat sax: i 
^ fe xraa ats waai gfta: gxt i 
aa 3 afto^ fatnartt i 

araarafxa atft aat aaifq ata i 
a®s? t tfaftaroraift aftqtt i 
aavnaft snaifa xraa gftta^irra i 
aat TOgama aft a*xn Haja^ i 
atsa^a aftsiTfa stfaxa f? t aan 
a a at affaaiafaa a qifaa i 
ffa atTOiwK^ farreqafr fanjimq^fa gftftxiftaa% aatat.mia: n 
aT^a gara n 

traiarr qi^jant «a ■at amr afafsx: i 
aan^swsrgan aat aai: aa aa i 
amt aTOTgan fwanamarat i 
%at aterrata a afaqi^fa at faa: i 
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NAKULA AND SAHADEVA 

^fi vrfqqre qqt i 

q $sqnrfqfeq f%f%n W’^roprifatf i 
gqn: sfqfen ^ireqm to tow: t 
* qsi g^: gfafvc: i 

qrot q^qn «qfa q *ns waH qrqq i 
fist ^jqgqqiq *rfa q*rrt \ 
sfci fTOjq&fq qi^qtaiTOfa TOqtS*rott I 

qg=q <sqiq n 

TOWt qTOHTOlt %$t WTT gfafet: I 

%qi*«r5s *pi fqgw: *itow i 

^PSiqt irufa qfa fqqq^lfq TOST. I 
g^qf qfqqfro arofq fafqtfaq i 
q qrra* sroq sng qr?q q %fa ^sn q^qr: w. i 

qq*g *TTfii¥ q qifq qi^l gfafeft qfaqi^q *nm\ w 
ifq *tatwrct fq^rcq^fq qiwqqqqq^fq qfiqRq$ Tiqsfts*ira: n 
qjqfiMffiiqwinr qq to#: i 



fclTRTH X\m* qf$ft TOTO* | 
to r^J mren tfW *isn qq q^ i 
Prthn^iwi^ ssi **?Sto *nfira: i 
qq qqt qif*or fq?re: qqq^w: i 

sfa ’ftaTOT# fq^q^fq ^qqqr^qq^fq *topqt ?rateJfts«nq: r 

In Gaya, the Krsnadvaraka Temple was constructed 
by Damodarlal Dhokri about a hundred years ago. On 
a wall of the temple is a stone slab with an inscription 
composed by Sahadeva, a veterinary surgeon. 

Booh asctibed to Nakula and Sahadeva : 

1. Vaidyaka'Sarvasva —by Nakula. It is mentioned 
in the Brahmavaivarta Parana. It is not available now. 

2, Vijadhi-Sindhn-Vimardana: or “Cure of the Ocean 
of Diseases ”—by Sahadeva. It is also referred to in the 
Brahmavaivarta Parana and is not available, 

6? 
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Aavacikitsita : “ Treatment of the Diseases of the 
Horse ”: This work is ascribed to Nakula and is still 
extant. The book is also is called ^alihotra. The book 
has been edited by Umesh Chandra Gupta Kaviratna and 
printed in the Bibliotheca Indica, with the Asva-vaidyaka 
of Jayadatta Suri in 1887. 


MSS. 

L . 1846 (<Sdlihotra ). 

L . 1648 . 

C. P. P. 43. 

Bik.MS . 1399. 

7. 0 .: 2764 (1661 A. D.). 

Begins : 

q; qiq^ ii 

tot?: * gw^qro: Alfalfa gfo n 
STqfa ^ TOpHTOt gfarefmfa: i 

% qrf^l^T TOf: II 

?ST <3*3^!^: an?cr‘ ^ snfaftiftew i 

siTOTWq^I^' OTlt^T It 

qr?*T » 

qnoft fq^w qrqia 
srat $*et qr^Tin? to ii 

End: 

wwi qftesn ^ i 

iqftrqi^ ii 

tfa ii 
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or, by the use of this ambrosial oil, women are predis¬ 
posed to conception. It cures the eighty nervous diseases, 
and also those due to derangement of the blood or the 
bile (809) or the phlegm or all the humours concurrently. 
By its use as an errhiue or a liniment the eyes become 
as sharp as those of an eagle. (310) It keeps off calamities, 
averts ill fortune, and promotes prosperity. 

By the use of this oil the Maharshi Chyavana 
regained (311) his youth, and was delivered from 
decrepitude and disease; and the blessed Maharshi 
M&rkandeya, who was desirous of a long life, (312a) 

obtained his desire by the regular use of this 
oil. 


Bo7ver[MS>,\ pp. 106-7. 

This formula is a phenomenally long one, consisting 
of no less than eighty-three ingredients, actually named, 
besides others not named, but permitted {footnote, p. 
106). The famous,Antidotum Mithridatium, or Galene, 
or Theriaca which ’ consisted of seventy five ingredients, 
found a place in all the editions of the Londou Pharma- 
copceia from 1618 to 1 746. Strangely the Egyptian 
antidote was handed down to us under the name of 
Ambrosia or Amrta. 

His works : 


1. Markawleya Pur ana : “That Parana in which, 
commencing with the story of the birds that were acquainted 
with right and wrong, everything is narrated fully by 
■Msrkandeva as it was explained by holy sages in reply to the 
question of the Muni, is called Markaudeya, containing 
9,000verses.” Its leading feature is narrative, and it presents 
an uninterrupted succession of legends." The legend of 
Ilaiiscandra and Devimahiitmya occur in it. In the 
Muhabharata Markantjeya extolled the charity and devotion 
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Sivi, son of Usinara, in the story of the pigeon, to 
protect whom the king gave up his body to the falcon 
to eat This Purana has been published in the Bibliotheca 
Indica, and translated by the Rev. Professor K. M. 
Banerjee. 

2. Nadiparilcsa or “ Examination of Pulse,” It is 
ascribed to Markandeya. “ It is deposited in some private 
libraries at Ahmedabad, Bombay. The copy is not 
available ” (Ghosh). Markandeya is quoted as an 
authority on Pulse in the Nadisastra Sarbgraha, a large 
MS in G.O.M.L. The last sloka gives the names of 8 
sages : Kasyapa, Kausika, Vyasa, Vasisfcha, Kumbhasam- 
bhava, Parasara, Bharadvaja and Markandeya from whose 
works this Saihgraha was completed. 
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He was the celebrated author of Srauia Sutra and 
Grhya Sutra , and other works on ritual. He is known as 
the founder of a Sakha of j Rgveda. Sakha is a different 
recension of the text taught by particular schools and 
teachers and traditionally handed down to posterity. The 
Sutras have been published by Stenzler, and also in 
the Bibliotheca Indica. 

He was a pupil of Saunaka Muni. His name appears 
in the list of sages who were desirous to learn Ayurveda 
as narrated in the Caraka SaThhita I. i. 

Lassen supposes Asvalayana to have lived about 
350 B.C. 
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SANDILYA 

He was a descendant o£ Sandila and the progenitor 
of the Sandilya family of Brahmans. He was the author of 
Bhakti Sutra and expounder of the cult of Bhakti or Faith 
as a religious doctrine. He is said to have written on Law 
and on Bhagavat heresy whieh is opposed to pure Yedantic 
doctrine of Sankara and regards the individual spirit as 
at any time distinct from the Supreme Spirit, though it 
is ultimately absorbed into the latter. The bhakti 
doctrine makes faith and not works or knowledge the 
condition of salvation. He seems to be a celebrated writer 
of antiquity. He was connected with the Chandogya 
Upanisada where he says that the conditioned individual 
spirit is identical with Brahma : 

“ Having all actions, having all desires, having all 
odours, having all tastes, pervading over all this, without 
speech, without confusion;—this my self within the 
heart, is that Brahma . I shall attain It, on departing 
from this world. Verily, one who has this faith, has no 
uncertainties. Thus said ^andilya,—yea Saudilya.”— 
Chandogya Upanisada , Chapter III. xiv. GangSnath Jha's 
Trans. 

He is the author of the Sdndilya Sutra and a treatise - 
on law. The Sdndilya Sutras or Aphorisms have been pub¬ 
lished in the Bibliotheca Indica. Cowell has shown in the 
Preface to the work that the extant Sdndilya Sutras are 
modern. (The Aphorisms of Sdndilya , Trans, by E. B. 
Cowell, 1878.) 
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SAftKHYA—KAPIL A 

Kapila is the reputed founder of the Sankhya system 
of philosophy. Yitatha was his father ( Harivamsa ). 
He is sometimes identified with Visnu, sometimes with 
Sun and also with Agni. He destroyed the hundred 
thousand sons of King Sagara with a glance from 
his fiery eyes (Ram ay ana ). The legend of Kapila is 
as follow .* 

Bahu was King of Ayodhya. He was defeated by the 
Haihayas and took refuge in a forest with his wives. 
Sagara was his son. Sagara’s mother was given a poison 
by one of his step-mothers to prevent her delivery, and 
her pregnancy lasted for seven years. Bahu died. Sagara 
was born and recovered his paternal throne. He became a 
paramount sovereign as soon as he obtained Agne) astra or 
fire-weapon from Aubhra. He had two wives : Sumati, the 
daughter of Kasyapa, and Kesini, the daughter of the king 
of A idarbha. Kesini bore him a son, Asamanja, and Sumati 
became the mother of sixty thousand sons. Asamanja 
was a cruel prince and was abandoned by his father. 
Sagara celebrated the Asvamedha ceremony or the Sacrifice 
of a Horse as an emblem of his suzerainty. The horse was 
being protected by his sons,—but somehow the animal was 
carried to Patala, where the sage Kapila was absorbed 
in meditation. His sons dug their way to Patala, found 
the horse and considering Kapila to be a thief, insulted 
him. He once stared at them in anger and the sixty 
thousand sons were reduced to ashes. Amsumat, son of 
Asamanja, discovered their remains and appeased the 
wrath of Kapila. The sage granted that Bhagnatba, the 
grandson of Amsumat, would bring down the river Ganges 
from heaven. The sacred water would wash away their 
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ashes and thus rendered sinless, the sons would ascend to 
heaven. 

Colebrooke says : “ A different philosophical system, 
partly heterodox, partly conformable to the established 
Hindu creed, is Sankbya; of which also, as of the preced¬ 
ing, there are two schools; one usually known by that 
name, the other commonly termed Yoga/’ Kapila's system 
is usually known as the Sankbya. The name was due 
to the analytical nature of the system. The Yoga system 
is attributed to Pataujala. The eldest of all systematic 
philosophies is the dualistic Sankhya. A. theistic form 
of the atheistic Sankhya is called Puranic Sankhya, and 
Patanjali’s system of Yoga with its offshoot, the Panca- 
rStra cult, is thoroughly theistic. The doctrine of Buddha 
is said to resemble Sankhyan philosophy, but the Sankhyan 
spirit has, as pointed out by Muller and Oldenberg, 
nothing corresponding to it in Buddha’s system. 

“ The Sankhya-Sutras in their existing forms are 
decidedly later than all these (systems). In reality they 
are a spurious composition of the 15th century at the 
earliest and were unknown not only to Sankara and 
Vaehaspati but also to Madhava, the author of Sarva- 
darsana Sangraha. It is not clear, therefore, what 
Sankhya work Badaiayana had in his mind when he 
repudiated that doctrine.” 

" The Sankhya system was really taught by Kapila to 
Amiri. Asuri taught it to Panchasikba who is most 
probably the author of the original Sankhya-Sutra. Ths 
work of Panehasikha named Shashtitantra has been 

admirably abridged by Isvara Krishna in his 70 argas . 

Isvara Krishna as annotated by Vaehaspati is the ultimate 
authority on the Sankhya.” (R&mSvatar Sarma, Sree- 
gopal Basu Mallik Fellowship Lectures, 1907-1908, p. 9), 

The name of Kapila occurs in the list of sages, given 
in the Car aka Sarh/iita, who wanted to learn medical 
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science. His name also occurs in the list of sages who 
are described to be proficient in the science of the healing 
art in the Devipurana, 

The Sankhya system of philosophj r as founded by 
Kapila is atheistical and derives its name from its numeral 
or discriminative tendencies. 

Translation. —Alberuni translated Kapila’s work in 
Arabic. It has been translated in European languages and 
also into Indian vernaculars. Dr. Ballantyne translated 
a part of the aphorisms of Kapila in the Bibliotheca 
Indica and in Trubner’s Oriental series. (Sdnfchya Aphor¬ 
isms of Kapila, edited and annotated by Ballantyne, 
1885.) 
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Devala is a Yedie Rsi to whom some hymns are ascribed. 
He was the son of Asita Muni and became in after life 
Astavakra by the curse of Rambha. There are several sages 
of this name ; one was the author of a law book, another 
was an astronomer and a third, the grandfather of Panini, 
the famous grammarian. 

Devala was present in the meeting of the sages as 
narrated in the Caraka Samhita. 
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DHAUMYA 




He is the younger brother of Devala. In the 
Mahabharata he is mentioned as the family priest of the 
Pandavas, whom he advised to live in disguise in the 
court of Virafc for one year. Dhaumya is known as 
the author of a work on law. There are several others of 
the same name. 

The name of Dhaumya occurs in the list of sages who 
met at the hermitage of Atreya in his Himalayan retreat 
as mentioned in the Caraka Samhita. 


V 
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KAUNDITjTYA 




Kaundinya is known to us as an ancient sage and 
grammarian. He offended Siva, but was saved from 
the god's wrath by Vishnu ; he was hence called Vishnu- 
Gupta c saved by Vishnu/ In some editions of Caraka 
Samhita the name is spelt as Kaundilya, but we know of 
no sage who bore that name. In the edition of Kaviraja 
Jogindranath Sen, who has tried to collate the text and 
get the most suitable readings, we find the name of the 
sage as Kaundinya and we accept this reading. 
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ASM ARATHYA 



He was one of the six disciples of Vsdarayana. 
ASmarathya was one of the sages who were present at the 
conclave of physicians mentioned in the Cardka Saihhita 
I. i. ASniarathya was one of the interpreters of the impor¬ 
tant Upanisadic texts. Atreya is another name in the same 
field of study. His name also appears as Asvarathya in 
some editions of the text of the Carakci Samhita . 


\ 


> 
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SarkAraksa 




We know nothing of Sarkaraksa except that he had 
a son Jana by name. Jana Sarkaraksa j s mentioned 
in the Chandogya Upanisad , Ch. V, Khanda XI, p. 67. 
He was one of the sages who was present in the congress 
of Rsis as narrated in the Caraka Samhita , I. i. 
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VarksI 

Nothing is known of VarksI as a Muni. In the 
Mahabharaia mention is made of VarksI who was a 
daughter of a sage. She was a virtuous woman, and 
wife of ten husbands. 

Kaikeseya, Lokaksa, Paihgi, Vaijavapi, Maimatayani, 
Abhijit, and other sages are similarly mentioned to have 
been present at the meeting, referred to in the Caraka 
Samhita, but we know nothing about them. 
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KATYA YAJNTA 

A celebrated author of Ancient India. He wrote his 
/ arltikaa or supplementary rules and annotations to 
complete and correct Paninis grammar and is known as 
Varttika-kara or ‘ annotator.’ He is considered to be 
identical with Vararuci. He is said to be an incarnation 
of Puspadanta, a demi-god ( Kathdsaritsdgara ). He is 
also the author of a Dliarma saslra , a Sraula-si'tra and 
Ynjurveda Pratihakhya. 

The age of Katyayana has been variously estimated 
by scholars. Max Muller places him in the second half 
of the 4th century; Goldstueker in the first half of the 
2nd century, and Weber, 25 13. C. 
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GALAVA 




Galava was a pupil of Visvamitra whom, as related in 
the Mahybliaraia, he repeatedly requested to name what 
presents would satisfy him. His master was annoyed and 
demanded 800 white horses, each one of which must have 
one black ear. Galava went to Garucja who took him to 
Yajati Raja who could Dot satisfy his demand. The king 
gave to the sage his daughter Madhavl. Galava gave her in 
marriage to Haryasva, king of Ayodhya, Divodasa, king of 
Ka§i and Uslnara, king of Bhoja in succession. On the birth 
of a son to each, they each gave him 200 horses of that 
peculiar description. Madhavl still remained a virgin and 
was presented with the horses to Visvamitra who had a son 
by her Asbaka by name. A§taka became the owner of 
the horses and Madhavl went to her father. Visvamitra 
and Galava retired to the forest. Rclka first obtained 
those horses from Varuna ( Mahabharata ). 

In the Harivamsa, Galava was the son of Visvamitra 
who offered him for sale, having him bound with a cord. 
Prince Satyavrata gave him liberty. 

Panini mentions G&lava an old grammarian. A teacher 
of White Yajurveda was also named Galava. 

For the legend of Galava, and the birth Dhanvantarl 
see pp. 312-15. 


VAIKHANASA AND VALAKHILYA MUNIS 

The Valakhilyas are mental sons of Brahma. They are 
“ pigmy sages no bigger than a joint of the thumb, 
chaste, pious, resplendent as the rays of the sun.” So 
described by the Visnu Purana, which says that they 
were brought forth by Samanti (humility), wife of Kratu, 
and were 60,000 iA number. They are able to fly swifter 
than birds. The Rig-veda says that they sprang from 
the hairs of Prajapati (Brahma). They are the guards 
of the chariot of the sun. They are also called Khar was. 
Wilson says they are not improbably connected with the 
character of Daumling, Thaumlin, Tamlaue, Tom-a-lyn 
or Tom Thumb.” (Dowson, Classical Mythology , 
p. 333.) 

The term Valakhilyas is also applied to eleven apocry¬ 
phal hymns interpolated in the Rgveda. 

In the Vrhat ftamayarta, CitraJcutamahatmya , Ch. I, 
the Valakhilya Munis are mentioned with Agnivesa and 
other sages: 

fisrcn: u 

The Vaikhanasa Munis are those sages who adopt 
V&napraslha or forest life, the third stage in the life of a 
Brahman. They and the Valakhilya Munis by the regular 
use of Brahma-rasayanavaleiia flTWTOTWwtte became long- 
lived. The formula occurs in Gada Nigraha , Vol. I, 
pp. 161-63 :— 


qwt \ 
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ANASA AND VALAKHILYA MUNIS 51 
wfff ifo'J'ST fafaftwm i 

ft^lsfiro*i: wtara: mrcjta: qizfsrerai t 
g^i gjibreff »ren =5^ ^ n 

flKi wtwfl i 
stfsigwaiTCWT sn’at'tf ^ il 
nffaf tregsrct tram?p3r?T%g i 
wmi'wtwg <i®a ®r«f n 

?swwrS^ g cis^Tfts^g i 

?n: 'gawwsranfa ^ n 

mfa 'S^wiqt^ f=w: i 

preta afafaaf ^rmWtaifg gmtg u 
^arew ftp^^sn: si^g^m: aw ^ i 
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S^n^rt TOTO^^ift^T n 

?isto ■sftcTOT ^tot: 3f*TTO ^ | 
TOl^ q^q<«n^TOT ^St TOT^TOSTT 11 
ftrafasrro^' ^ prsifwq i 

TO 3111113^** TO1 ^ftfa ^ *fqq; | 
<tto^ qrw ^mftRT i 

^snsn €ws**' ^ sfM S^cT n 
“^sto} #to’ tot* ?cw^ T 

fTOTOfici TO TOT TOT irah^T II 

st ^hTC*TOivncM tot 3 *n to 
qfe*: qroi to sft5 sfawfrot u 
TOTTO qTfefaqgrcraT toP (nforer: i 


Mm q^fro^q: 11 
gm 3 h^totoh^w (p? i 
SldcKi-ffTOTOT fTOTOV. TOf%tfV. fl 
^^fflTO’l^lfqTTO ciq^n I 

HT*r‘ ^ q*m ^gitoPtw h 
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HISTORY OF INDIAN MEDICINE 



■qij'sw irifT fh? i 
fU'Tngiia srraj wppefoijUi u 

r 

Gada Nigraka, Vol. I, pp. ] 66-6. 



1 

4 
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kapIsthalA. 

Kapisthala is the name of a sage who was present 
at the meeting of the Rsis as narrated in the Caraka 
Samhita I. i. In some editions of the book the name 
occurs as Kapinjala, and sometimes as Kapidhvaja. But 
in Sen's edition (1920) we find Kapisthala which seems 
to be the correct reading. His disciples were Kapisthalas. 
f( The adherents of the Yajurvecla split up into several 
schools, which gradually spread over other parts of India, 
the Kathas, with their sub-division Kapisthalas, being 
in the time of the Greeks, located in the Panjab, and 
later in Kashmir also. The Kathas are now to be found 
in Kashmir only, while the Kapisthalas have entirely 
disappeared. Of the Kapisthala- Katha Saihhitfi only 
somewhat corrupt fragments have hitherto come to light 
and it is very doubtful whether sufficient manuscript 
material will ever be discovered to render an edition 
of this text possible.’'— Macdonnel : History of Sanskrit 
Literature , pp. 173-74. 
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BHARGABHA. 




The descendants of the sage Bhrgu are known as 
the Bhargabhas. The Bhargabha is said to have been 
present in the meeting of the sages as narrated in the 
Caraka Saihhiid . Now, who is this Bhargabha? The 
prominent figures in the race of Bhrgu are Cyavana, 
£aunaka, Jamadagni and ParaSu-Rama. But the term 
Bhargabha is applied specially to Jamadagna Parasu-Ram. 
He was a Brahmana, The sage Jamadagni was his father, 
and Renuka, daughter of the royal race of the Kusikas 
was his mother. He is regarded as the sixth Avatdra 
of Visnu by the Hindus. His exploits have been described 
before in p. 297. His wrath against the Ksattriyas 
was checked by his defeat in his battle with Bhlsma, the 
famous warrior of the Kuril race. Bhlsma and Karna 
learnt the science of archery from him. He cursed Karna 
for concealment of the story of his birth. After the 
extirpation of the regal race he gave the earth to Ka§yapa 
and returned to the Mahendra mountain where Arjuna 
visited him and received instruction in the use of arms 
( Mahabhdrata :). In the Rdmayana he is said to have 
suffered defeat in the hands of Rama, when Para£u- 
Rama obstructed his way to Oudh after his marriage 
with Sit a, and he lost his celestial seat as a consequence. 
Jamadagna was a disciple of Siva who gave him the 
invincible ParaSu or axe as his weapon. He is said to 
have brought Brahmans into Malabar, 

BhSrgava was versed in the science of medicine. He 
is described to have learned the science in the Caraka 
Samhita , and he is quoted as an authority in the Rasti- 
Ayurveda by PalakSpya. 
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Opinions. 

i 

niSTORY OF INDIAN MEDICINE.—containing notices, biogra¬ 
phical and bibliographical, of the Ayurvedic physicians and their works 
on Medicine, from the earliest ages to the present times, oy Dr. 

Girindra Nath Mukerjee, Yishagacharya, B.A., M.D., F.A.S.B., 
with a foreword by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt., C.S.I., M.A., D.L., D.Sc., 

Ph.D., F.R.A.S., F.A.S.B., Vice Chancellor, Calcutta University j— 

Griffiths Prize Essay for 1911, Vol. I. Published by the University of 
Calcutta, 1923. Price Rs. 0/ only. 

This book is perhaps the most notable contribution recently mado 
to the literature of Indian Medicine. We have perused tho work with 
the greatest interest. It is a pleasure to us to draw the attention of 
the scholars to this interesting publication of the Calcutta University. 

Dr. Mukerjee is already familiar to our readers for his original 
contributions in our Journal. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee in his Foreword 
aaye:—“ I have stated enough to establish the importance of the work 
undertaken by Dr. Girindra Nath Mookerjee. In 1909 the University 
awarded him the Griffiths Memorial Prize for the encouragement of 
advanced study in Science and Letters, on his valuable thesis dealing 
with the Surgical Instruments of the Hindus. This work has already 
been published in two volumes and its merits have been widely 
reoognised. In 1911 the University again awarded the Griffiths Prize to 
Dr. Mukerjee for his exhaustive thesis entitled ‘Notices, Biographical 
and Bibliographical, of the Indian Physicians and their works on 
Medicine,* This was followed in 1923 by a thesis on the ‘ Science of 
Medicine in the Atharva Veda ’ which participated in the award for 
that year. The materials thus collected are of immense value and 
will occupy sevoral volumes. The financial difficulties of the 
University have led to an unfortunate delay in the publication of the 
work and it is a matter for congratulation that the first volume will 
now be in the hands of scholars.” It is a pity that financial difficulties 
even now stand in the way of such important publications l 

The history of medical science in general attracted less attention 
both in India and Europe than tho subject deserves. History of Indian 
medicine has been little noticed by English writers. The author has 
justly blamed his own countrymen for this neglect. It is undoubtedly 
gratifying, however, to see that more and more Indian doctors r*o 
taking an active intorost in the historical study of Ayurveda. Lut 
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>re is no doubt that history of medical science is a neglected subject, 
and it should form, as Dr. Mukerjee says, one of the subjects in the 
curriculum of studies for nil medical students. As far back as 1S91 
there was, set by Dr. K. Mcleod A.M,, M.D., a question in the M.D. 
examination of the Calcutta University : " Give a brief sketch of the art 
of Surgery as known to the Ancient Hinda8. ,, But such questions 
to test the knowledge of students in comparative medicine in the 
higher examinations find no place in the question papers uow-a-days. 

No brief analysis of the book could give an adequate idea of the 
disinterested scholarship displayed by the author, but a short resume 
of its contents will show that Dr. Mukerjeo is the most painstaking 
and well-ifcformed contributor to the historical study of the Ayurvedic 
medicine. In the Introduction we find a store of suggestive informa¬ 
tion. After a brief survey of contributions made by scholars, the 
author points out the importance of the historical study of Indian 
medicine. The recent University Commission recommended that a 
Chair for the Btudy of history of medicine should bo established in our 
University. But we are sorry to say that so far no steps have been 
taken to give effect to this recommendation. The neglect of this 
study is attributed to the faot that Oriental scholars are generally 
ignorant of medical scienoe and that all medical men have scarcely 
any knowledge of the Sanskrit language. The study of the 
subjeot in England and the Continent has been discussed and the 
importance of wider knowledge in Science and Letters for medical 
practitioners has been pointed out. The usefulness of the subject 
has been described under various heads j as a method of popularising 
scientific modicine, as a branch of professional education, as a study 
of the evolution of medical science, as a help to scholars engaged in 
research work in some departments of medicine, as- a study in its 


relations w T ith intellectual movements at different periods, ui?., 
anthropology, philosophy, alchemy and astrology, and as a useful 
pastime or a side-line for the busy prectitioners. Next we find reference 
to some obsolete customs, e g-, Visa*kanya or the poison-girl, Suka~Dotsa 
(fortunately, for the world these practices are no more heard of) and 
Temple sleep. The use of the immovable apparatus for fracture, 
massage, hypnotism and exercise as therapeutic agents havo been 
shown to be in uso long ago in rndia. The most important of all tbo 
advantages is the study of indigenous drugs which aro alwayB available 
in a fresh condition at a price which the poor can afford to pay, and we 
recommend thtf Table of Substitutes for imported B. P. medicines to all 
phyaioians who practise in Indi.i. Next he doals with Identification 
of discasos ; Loprosy, Small-pox and Vaccination, and Syphilis. De has 
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ed Visuchika with Asiatic Cholera as known to us, and has shown 
that the description of Alasurca m the Sanskrit books suggests a striking 
lesemblaflce to the description of Cholera Sicca as given by modern 
authorities in medicine. The various ways of popularising historical 
study have been discnssed: and as methods, museums, exhibitions, 
libraries, pictures, and drawings are suggested. 

The volnme of Dr. Mnkerjee under reviow does not profos3 to be 
a complete history of Indian medicine. The text proper consists of 
Notices, Biographical and Bibliographical, of the Ayurvedic Physicians 
and their Works on Medicine. And as deities are said to be the 
propounders of the healing art, the notices of the Gods have been 
culled from the Yedas and the Puranas. It traces the origin and 
development of Indian medicine from the most auoient times and 
naturally the gods and goddesses, seers and sages, who elaborated the 
science find a place here. For tho first time in this book Dr. Mukerjee 
has collected the information in a systematic form. No work 
professing to cover the whole field of medical bibliography of Ayurveda 
has hitherto appeared in any language. As an index of Sanskrit 
medical works, the book would prove invaluable to scholars for the 
identification of recently discovered Mss. for which a regular search 
is recommended by the author. We conclude with the remark, quoted 
by Dr. Mukerjee, from the celebrated Adams: “ If thp wisdom of 
antiquity be entitled to high reverence in any case, it suroly is so in 
medicine, founded as this art especially is on general observation and 
experience,” The Journal of Ayurveda. December, 1924, pp. 229-31. 


History of Indian Medicine— By Dr. Girindra Nath Mukherji, B.A„ 
M. D, 

The importance of scientific research for development of Indian 
progress in all directions is admitted by all, and the historical study 
of Indian iftedical science is a welcome sign.of the growing intorest 
exhibited by the profession in the domain of Indian medicine. The 
substance of matter contained in the volume under review was the 
thesis for the Griffith Prize for 1911 j it was highly commended, and 
the University has published it as the first volume of the History of 
Indian Medicine. The Calcutta University is to be congratulated ou 
the notable result achieved. 

Dr. Mukerjoe is already well-known to ns as a keen and devoted 
investigator of ancient Medicine, and he has enriched its literature by 
contributions which cover a wide field. It is difficult to over-estimate 
the importance of tho work which has beou accomplished and is still 
in progress. The valuable bibliography is eloquent of the erudition 
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and labour of the author. But' the task undertaken by him was 
undoubtedly a very difficult one. The history of development of the 
science of Ayurveda is a fascinating study to all of us, but it is an 
undertaking which few would care to attempt. It would have been 
easier task if the author confined himself to definite periods of Indian 
history. To trace the development from the pre-historic Vedio times 
to the modern ages is a Horculean task, which will take mafiy years to 


publish. 

In the long introduction to this attractive work, Dr. Mukerjee has 
discussed about the identity of some diseases, e.g., visucika with 
cholera, upadamsa with syphilis. History of Vaccination and inocula¬ 
tion is a highly interesting study. The complaint of Dr. Mukerjee, 
u There is not a single chair of the history of medicine, in the Indian 
Universities, nay I am sorry to say, even in the English Universities. 
Far from learning the history of Indian medicine the Graduates of the 
Calcutta Medical College scarcely know any historv of the system that 
they practise ” is true, and though the Saddle* Commission recom- 
mended a chair of medicine, the rocommendatio*' has no chance of 
assuming auy shape in the near future. Dr. Mukerjee has considered 
the various ways of making the study of history of medicine popular 
among medical practitioners in India, and we draw the attention of 
the profession to them. 

Of its value as a work of reference it is indeed superfluous to speak. 
Tho author says “ as an index of the Sanskrit medical works it would 
be valuable to scholars in identifying the recently discovered Mss, of 
Indian medicine in different parts of the country. 1 ’ The author 
lias dealt comprehensively with the Hindu deities, sages and seers who 
are described to be contributors to the science of medicine. The book 
is attractively written. We hope that all educated men who are 
interested in tho history of medicine will welcome the comprehensive 
biogrphioal and bibliographical studies of ancient physicians of India. 
We are sorry to read the concluding lines of late Sir Aahntosh Mukerjee 
in hiB Foreword : “ The financial difficulties of the University have led 

to an unfortunate delay in the publication of the work and it is a matter 
for congratulation that the first volume will now be in the hands of the 
scholars ” The Indian Medical Record, Vol. XLV, Feb. 1926, pp. 51 J. 



